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THESIS 
AN  ANALYSIS   OF   TH£   POiKS   OF   AHl^'AUT  DAl>IIiLL 

(Summary) 

Arnaut  Daniel,  a  twelfth-century  troubadour  has  received 
little  acclaln  from  modern  French  critics.   Bante  Alighieri, 
the  p-reatest  poet  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  however,  chose  hire  as 
the  best  vernacular  poet.   Subsequently,  Petrarch  did  the  same. 
Yet  <5ucceedinp-  critics  c' id  not  regard  the  troubadour  in  such 
a  favorable  light,   Kineteenth-century  scholars  were  especially 
puzzled  by  Dante's  high  esteem.   Such  diversity  of  opinion 
underlines  the  difference  betvreen  medieval  and  modern  literary 
standards. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  analyse  Arnaut's 
poetry  in  light  of  the  poetic  theory  of  the  period,  that  is, 
the  rhetorical  tradition  as  manifested  in  the  artes  'ooeticae 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century. 

This  study  of  Arnaut's  cansos  examines  them'  first  from 
the  point  of   vievr  of  content.   In  the  manner  of  piedleval  rhe- 
toric, each  theme  or  topic  and  Its  variations  are  investigated. 
The  thirty  or  so  topics  vjhlch  the  troubadour  uses  as  the  struc- 
tural units  of  'lis  poems   are  all  found  in  the  Provencal  tra- 
dition.  His  illogical,  reverie-like  method  of  combining  these 
topics  in  th^  c "^ n s o  reflect  the  psychological  state  of  the  love- 
sicl<:  courtier.   From  a  formal  point  of  view,  Arnaut  arranges 
the  torjics  in  a  p-o'^'i.ic  manner  V7hlch  is  found  in  the  iconogra- 
phy and  architecture  of  the  period,  rather  than  a  classical  one. 

The  remaining  analysis  of  Arnaut's  poems  is  devoted  to 
his  style.   It  consists  of  a  study  of  !iis  use  of  traditional 


rhetorical  figures.   A  close  examination  of  poems  III,  XIV 
and  XVIII  ("ieronstrates  the  high  density  of  these  figures  in 
his  poetry.   Arnaut's  imagery  and  versification  are  also  treated. 
An  investigation  of  Arnaut's  rhymes  reveals  not  only  his 
craftsmanship  in  sound  but  also  his  ability  to  integrate  the 
rhyme  into  the  content  of  the  poem.   The  sestina  demonstrates 
best  that  his  originality  lies  in  his  verbal  virtuosity  and 
mastery  of  words. 

In  keeping  with  our  purpose  of  studying  these  poems  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  of  the  period,  Lante's  interest  in  Arnaut's 
poetry  is  also  treated.   A  survey  of  his  poetic  ideas  reveals 
that  he  conceived  of  poetry  as  rhetorica.l  fiction  set  to  musi- 
cal rhythm..   This  definition  aptly  describes  Arnaut's  poens. 
Dante's  remciyVs  in  the  D"^  ■'■ul'^-'ri  elc^^'isntis  nbout  Amout'o 
poetry  demonstrate  that  his  interest  in  the  troubadour  vjas 
ba-sically  stylistic.   This  is  also  indicated  by  the  technical 
influences  that  Arnaut's  poetry  had  on  his  canzoni . 

A  survey  of  classical  rhetorical  tradition  reveals  the 
deeply  rooted  medieval  respect  for  eloquentia,  the  artful  irajilpu- 
lation  of  words.   Kodern  critics  of  i-edieval  literature  de- 
scribe the  courtly  lyric  as  a  fornal  exercise  in  the  art  of 
worc's.   This  coincides  v:ith   Dante's  definition  of  poetry  and 
best  describes  the  technical  mastery  of  Arnaut's  poems.   Edg-ar 
DeBruyne  points  out  that  formal  beauty  in  poetry  vras  Indeed 
a  literary  goal  in  Arnaut's  time. 

This  study  therefore  concludes  that  Arnaut  Daniel's  poems 
were  a  product  of  the  rhetorical  renaissance  of  the  twelfth  and 


thirteenth  cen'''  'ry.      The   Tnedieval    conception   of   poetry  as 
verbal   beauty      was  doubtless   the    reason   for  Dante's  adrriratlon, 
and    for   the   irodern  ri  sunc"  er  stand  in  c;   of  Arnaut's   cansos  . 
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FRiLFATO;iY   I^OTS 


Since   l"hp    follO'-ln>^  worlcs   :.'ere    f r-nd^r-cntal    to   this    study, 
I    have   cited    ther   in    the    text    of   this  thesis    nithout   footnotes: 
Scir-ond    Faral ,    I  e9_    ^-t?    ^jO'-ticues   ou   XI I  ^    et   du.   XI 1 1-    3i^clej 
Ho^cer  Drsronetti ,    La    tech-ijone    poi^tioi;?   des.  tro'.^vferes  c  ^ : i s   l_a 
chanson    conrtoi  se;    irnest   n.    Hurtius,    i:,nror.o^.:i   Li  berature    '-■nc 
the   I  :i r i  .-j   I ' i c c  1 0   ri'^es   and    Aristide   Karip^o's   edition   of    the   L^ 
vul  ~a"-i    ^loouentia.      All    three    editions    of   arnaut's   poer.s,    U:T:o 
C?nello's,    ;ien6   Lavaud  '  s   and    Gianlui:^i    Toja's,    are   quoted    from 
in    the    <^ar^e   r^anner. 

The   Froven9al    text   used    in   this    thesis    is    taken    fro:r  La- 
vaud'  s   edition.      All   the   ■t'rench   translations   are  Lavaud  '  s ;    a.ny 
En.'-'lish   translations   are   r^y   ovrn. 


In  appreciation   for   their   instri'ctio.i    in   Kedieval   french 
laP'-'-uafre   and    literature,    I   -rould    li;:e    to   thank  i-rofessors   rlinn, 
H'^rden   and    Taylor.      I   a^-   especially   indebted    to   Sister  rr-^nces 
Nips,    v'hose   courses    in   '-'edieval    ;)oetics   helped    shape    this   thesis 


in  no   rrall  reasure. 
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inthod-::tjok 


I^ante   Ali,c:hierl   gives   the  troubadour  Arnaut  Laniel  an 

unprecedented    tribute    in   canto  XXVl    of   the   Purgatorio.    uhere 

he    says   to  Guido  Guinizellij 

.  ,  .  il  padre 

mio  e  de  li  altri  miei  niglior  che  F.ai 

rine   d'anore   usar  dolci   e   leggiadre.      (Fur£^.   >CXVI,    97-99) 

To  v/hich  Giiido  replies: 

"0  frate,"   disse   "questi    ch'io   ti    cerno 

col  dito,"    e   addit(3  un    spirto   innanzi, 

"fu  niP:lior  fabbro  del   parlar  materno, 
Versi   d'ariore    e   prose   di   ror.anzi 

soverchio   tutti;    e   lascia  dir  li    stolti 

che   quel  di   Leiiiosl    crcdon   ch'avanzl. 
A  voce   pii^   ch'al   ver  drizzan   li   volti^ 

e   cosi    ferran    sua   oppinione 

prlri^a   ch'arte    o  ragion   per   lor   s'ascolti, 
Cos!    fer  rolti   antichi   ci    Guittone, 

di   grido  in   .^rrido  pur   lui   dando  pregio, 

fin   che    I'ha   vinto   il   ver  con  piu  T3ersone, 

(Fur--.   /IXVi,  115-26) 

An  oven  ,":reater  tribute,  hov^ever,  is  paid  to  Arnaut  nt    the  end 

of  the  caiito  v;here  Dante  has  the  troubadour  speak,  not  in  Italian, 

but  in  his  native  tonrue,  an  honor  paid  to  no  one  else  in  the 


"Tan  r'abellis  vostre  cortes  derian 

Qu'ieu  no,r:e  puesc  ni  voill  a  vos  cobrire 
leu  3ui  Arnaut,  que  plor,  e  vau  cantan; 
■  Con.^iros  vei  la  passada  folor, 

^  vei  jausen  lo  joi,  qu'esper,  denan. 
Ara  vos  prec,  per  aquella  valor 

^ue  vos  fruida  al  son  de  I'escalina 

oovenha- vos  a  tenps  de  ir.a  dolor'."   (Fnr  -_,    ;<XVI ,  l^C'-^7) 


♦ 


I 


This    Tulte   f^orrect    use    of   Prove.nc^il    ■  ot    onlv    attests    to 
Dante's   Vnowl^dp-e    of    the   lan;P"uap^e   but    the   adirirable   parody   of 
troub-'flour   style   .^fflrrs   E^nte's   corrplete   fariliarity  with 
thi^    noetry  rin<^    his   capacity   to   Judp^e    it. 

Followlnp"   this    praise    b^'    Italy's    greatest    poet,    all    refer- 
ences   to   /^rnaut   are    In    connection   v.'ith  L'^.nte   and    "quando     ,ono 

esatte,    hanno   solo  qualche    Interesse  d ' inf orrazlone    e   non 

2 
rafrciungono  t"ai    il   v^ilore   d  i    un   giudizlo   critico."        The    sar.e 

seerris    to   be    true    of   the    co""mentators    of    the    fifteenth   century: 

"nel    spcolo  ?C/,    le   noti^ie    ^v.1   Daniel,    spesso  ralsicure   e, 

3 
dal    punto   -^1    vista    critico,    i-^si  p-nif  icanti  .  " 

The    interest    in   Arraut   was   rrainly   due    to    the   Renaissance 

enthusi'^^srr  for  philolo.cry   and    the   discovery   of   manuscripts   which 

were    previously   unknown.      At   this    ti'^-e   editions    of   Arnaut's 

poers   find    even    transit* t ions    were   attempted.      .-iovjever   in    spite 

of    these   attei^pted    transl^^ti  nns ,    editions    and    iFJtations    of 

Arnaut's    s^stl  '^q ,    Santorre   Debenedetti    concludes    that    : 

la    culture  nrovei^zale   non   poteva   lasciare    tracce 
nel'''?rte    d'^1    teTrpo:    rnancava,    a    cio"^3Uclln    sirpatlR, 
quelle    nnrr' spo'^de-Tza   i"' i    sentin-enti  ,    c'l?    ne    ^    cond'Eione 
i pd  i  spens^bile ,    cio''che   costituisce   1-^    piu   grance    "novita"- 
I'' i    oue^tq    poesia,    la    concezlon.e   dell'arore,    11    cinmecen- 
tista   r.'O^'^va    e   •^oveva    serti're   ""6  7lio   nel    Petrarcp,    tr-.i"~-r~o 
^1    cv\    snirito  ouesta   conceziorje   erpi   diventata   cosa   niu 
nostra.       ni    1  etr ere va    dunqne,     si    traduceva,     ri    ;;ostil"' f;  vr: , 
Tr,q    1  'qriTnci    v'^rpqnevn    fredda,    niiaf-'i    i  nc  i  f  f  .^re'';te ,       I  i 

provenz^T  1  st i    ''el    cin:; vece'-^to  ncn  furono   c:)e   del    filolo.^i, 

I'p   ^o   the   ^.enaissance    th»    ir.*>r??t  in  A7\nai;t  Dani<^l,    however 

si"  ~ht    It   rr-^,y   ^.j^ve'been,    was    centered    entirely    in   Italy. 

le    seers    '■o   'i^vh   boon   alrost   unl<nown      'o   his    <^<0  1ow   oo'intrync-n 

u*^  "i1     th*^     nu'^'' i  c '^ '"  i  o>''    of    I,es    V 1 '^  s    ^'ef    r.Ti--    ,-/.i>i  ■>._-,-    o-f-    •■^rcions 
po>  ^or    "-n^v^n.-^qpy   by   Jehan   dt    I'ostred«ire ,    in    1373«       "si    les 


trouh'^f' rmrs   et'il'='"t    connus    en    Itnlle,    au    XVI^    slecle,    lis 
etnlrnt   ^ ,  pev<   pr^s    Iprior^s    en   trance,    avant   le    llvre   de   ICostre- 
r*:>rre.."-      Nop trpfi aT"e   Vne:\'   only    seven    of   Arnaut's    songs:      X, 
Xll,    XIV,    ••n/,    ••'VI,    XVII,    XVIII;    two   songs   which  were   really 
wf-ihten   '''^•'    other   tro'ibarl  ours ;    and    th^-    first   lines    that   Dante 
Y\^s    Arnnut    <^peaV    in    th^    Divine    '^^o^edy .         Nostredare    is    the 
first   critic    favorable    to    Arnaut    In   France.      At    the   end    of   his 
article    on    the    po"t,    he   declares:    "On   ne    tro'^ve    point    oucun 
des   pontes   provensaux  qu'aye   escript   plus  docterent   que    luy, 

dont   F^trarque    I'a    Irrlte    en   plusieurs   endroits,    et  desrobs 

7 

plusieurs  d*^  ses  inventions." 

This  book,  despite  many  Inaccuracies,  had  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  succeeding"  troubadour  scholarship  both  in  France 

and  Italy  until  the  beclnnlnf  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the 

p 
study  of  Paul  Keyer  and  Karl  Bartsch.    Indeed  it  was  trans- 
lated Into  Italian  in  I7IC  by  G.  V.    Crescimaenl — Vite  del  piu 


c^lebrl  poetj  prov^nz^l  1  scrl  tte  in  llnQ'ua  f  ra n c e s e  da  G ,  d e 

Nfo^  tred  a'^a  .  ' 

The  almost  uncontested  fame  of  Arnaut  during  the  centuries 

follovrin?'   thf^    Mddle   Ages,    founded    on    the    authority    of   Lante, 

encounters   opposition   for   the    first    time   with  Lacurne   de   Jainte- 

P^Taye,       In    his    -II  stoi  re    1  j  tt^'^'a.l  re   d  ^  s    troub^id  o'ts  ,    177^  1    he 

ch^llenp-es    the    hitherto    favorable    reputation    of    the    troubadour: 

T.e    tout    t'^'-^s,    il    y   a    eu   de    fausses    reputations, 
fondees    sur  queloues    jup'emens    particuliers ,    dont 
I'lijtorlt^  rrevaut    sans    exa^-^en,     iusau'a    ce   qu'    enfin 
1^    critique   discute,    la   verlte    perce,    <v   la    fantome 
du    pr«^jure    s'evanouit.       Telle   a    ete*  In    reputation 
dVArn^^ut   Daniel    .     .     .    Cependant,    a    I'exa^-en   de    ses 
Places,    on    ne    volt    point    ce   que    ^^nte   &   F^trarque 
pouvai'^nt   y    trouver  de    si    merveilT  eux. -^  ^ 


'^p.    fnrth'?r   stnter;    th?5t   "le    style   d*Arna\it    se    sert,    au   contralre, 

ri'une   contralnte    =iussl    frlvole  que    laborleusei    11    est    fort 

obsci^r , "    ^ 

The  nineteenth-century  Horantlc  critics  are  also  quite 

perplexed  with  the  hlp-h  rralse  which  Eante  accorded  to  Arnaut. 

His  very  for'^ni,  ornate   style  seerrs  to  ther  to  be  too  far 

away  fror"  their  ideal  of  Na turno°sle .   I'ot  being  able  to  explain 

Arnaut*  s  popularity  with  the  Italian  literary  Pciant  frorr  the 

troubadour's  poeirs  therselves,  the  nineteenth-century  critics 

Initiate  t'le  lesrend  of  the  lost  romances  vrhich  were  to  them 

the  real  reason  for  Dante's  high  praise, 

Friedrich  Elez,  one  of  the  first  in^portant  orovencallstes 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  proposes  Arnaut  as  the  founder  of 

the  TTUch  realigned    and    perhaps  i^lsunderstood    trobar   clus    style. 

Tn   his    work   Poesie   ''^er   Troi^bad  ours .    he    states: 

Allein   vor  der  yitte   des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts 
gesellte    slch   zu  der    schweren   Reiiri   noch  die   dunkle 
Ilede,    welche   m.ehrere    Troubadours   ohne   Zv/eifel  des- 
weP'en  ergrlffen,    urr   slch   von  derr   ger-einp-n   Lichter- 
haufen   zu   unterschelden .      Dunkler  T'Lede    hatte    slch 
schon  Arnaut  Daniel  beflissen,    und    vielleicht  das 
Beispiel    gegeben;    bei   den   SpHteren   aber  wurde    sie 
Gebrauch,    und    war   unter  dem   N^men   verdecl'tes,    dun- 
kles    Oder   spl tzf indiges   Dichten   bekannt,^^ 

Claude  Fauriel,  -another  Important  medievalist,  continues 

the  Hoi^antic   opposition    to   Arnaut.      In    'Us   courj-e    on   FroV'-;:c?.l 

li'rerature    nt    the    3orbonne    lPjl-'}2,    later   published    as    Hi  -^t'-^lrp 

de   1  a    r o .-. o ^ o    pr-QVpnc^i  p    1  q    lF^7i    fis   descrlbes   Arnaut   as    : 

un    ecrlvain,    un    novateur   dans    le    ntyle   re    la 
■po^<^\e   provf^n^qlp    .    .     .    un   poete   depo'>rvu    d'tma- 
.f^ination    et   de    sentiment,    I'un   de    ceux   ".ui 
contrlbuerent    le    plus   a    perdre    la    po^sle    proven- 
cnlr>,    en    la    redulsant   h   un    pur   r^ecanisme,    sans    but 
pluq    (^1  pve   que    celul,    je    ne   dls   pas   de    charmer, 
mais  d'^tonner  I'orellle.    -^ 


Frqncni.s  n.qynouard,   another  nlneteonth-century  medievalist, 

r'es'-rl'hes  Arn^iit  thus  In  Ills  work,  Cholx  rles  poesies  orl?:ln=^^l"s 

de?  troiih-i-l  onrs  ,  1 P 1 7 « 

.  .  .  ("e  troubadour  qui  semble  avoir  fait  sa  prlncipale 
^tude  d'accumuler  dans  ses  vers  des  corblnaisons  ^en- 
antes  et  des  rlres  dlfflclles;  aussl  sont-lls  generale- 
roent  obscures   et  tres  souvent  Inlntelllglbles  .  ,  . 
se^ble  avoir  affect^  la  bizarrerle  des  idees,  I'obscyi- 
rlt^  des  expressions,  et  1 '  incoherence  des  ima.iSs.  -'-"^, 

Pia vnoiiard   is  the  first  to  put  :*^orth  the  theory  that  Arn -ut 

is  the  author  of  a  lost  Lancelot  roir'ance  which  irunt  explain 

Dante's  pr^^ise. 

The  nineteenth  century  also  produced  the  first  critical 
ed'tio-^  of  -Arnaut's  Vnovm  worki   La  vi  ta  _e  _le  opere  del  trova- 
tor-e  ■\-na1do  r-^nj  ell  o.  l^Pj,    by  U.  A.  Canello.   In  his  Intro- 
duction he  cl<=>irs  to  disprove  the  theory  that  Arnaut  Is  the 
author  of  lost  ror^ances  which  influenced  Dante's  esteem  and 
that  Arnaut's  fare  rests  solely  on  his  courtly  lyrics. 

In  1910  P.eiie  Lavaud  pi;blished  a  French  edition  of  Arnaut's 
poepns,  cl»i!Tiinfr  that  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  edition 
of  Canello,  "il  y  a  chez  lui  'une  reconnai ssonce  des  possibili tes ' 
en  lirousin  onoien  ou  une  utilisation  irssuf fissnte  de  la  comparal- 
son  avec  les  dlalectes  r^odernes."^   He- also  .^^^s  on  to  contra- 
dirt  ■•"  :■  ■""■  eory     ■*""■'  •'  '  ^>'''~-ii' oi';r '  s  obscure  poetic  style  intro- 
duced by  Eiez: 

/■ 

jp  cr'^is  lue  cette  obsciirite  des  poesies  d 'Arnaut  Laniel 
a  ete  tres  exa5';f^reo,  qu'elle  ne  tient  nullerient  a  des 
arcanes  de  Ipn^rao-e  qui  lui  seraient  propres,  irals  aux 
co'^ditlons  g^n^rales  d  '  inf f^riorit^  ou  nous  nous  trouvcns 
aujourd'hui  pour  1 '  interpre'tation  de  la  lan;;ue  lirrousine 
classloue  .  .  ,  Je  serai r  hei:reux  si  cette  nouvelle  edi- 
tion pouvait  persuader  au  lecteur  qu' Arnaut  Laniel  n'est 
pas  .  .  .  vn   -^uteur  a  reu  pres  inintellipible ,  ■'-" 


Obscurity  ^>nd  nrtl f ic  1  r1  1  ty  are,  generally    speaking,  the 
"'ojor  therres  of  early  twentieth-century  criticism  on  Arnaut, 
In  I-p?  t-r^n"^--'^''  our?,  Joseph  -'■nfflade,  like  hl8  nineteenth-century 
precursors,  flnos  Dante's  judp-irent  of  Arnaut  excessive  and  the 
c=iuse  of  his  hl.T-h  place  in  the  history  of  Froven9al  literature-- 

A  •'TO 

"une    place   peut-etre   plus    pirande   que    celle   qu'il   merlte."    ' 

ri'ke  Dlez,  he  places  Arnaut  aron?;  the  exponents  of  the  trobar 

clus  style,  whose  poetry  is  purposely  calculated  "pour  derouter 

le  lecteur  profane."-^    Anglade  tnl-res  little  into  account  hov; 

Dante  may  have  understood  Arnaut 's  intricacies  of  style  but 

concludes: 

CoTTce   cela  /obscurity   of   style,/     n' aura  it   peut-etre 
pas    suffi  a    produire    la    bonne    obsc^ritl"  que   I'on   cher- 
chalt,    on   lalssait   aller  la   pensee  a   I'aventure: 
et    I'enser^ble   de    ce    'beau   d^sordre'    etait    sans   doute 
'un   produit  de   I'art,'    rats   de    quelartl-'-^ 

H.   I.  Chaytor  quite   ap-rees   vlth  Anglade   as   to   the  difficulty 
of  Arn^iifs   style.      "Dante   preferred    the   difficult   and    artifi- 
cial   style    of   Arnaut    to    the    simple    style    of   the    opnooitlcn    school 

.    .    .    Preciosity   Bn6    artificiality   reach   their  height   in  Arnaut 's 

20 
por-^s ,    '-.'hich  are,    for   that   reason,    excessively   difficult." 

One    of    the   rost   extensive   snd    serious   attei-pts    to  define 

Arnaut' s   style   was   done    by   Alfred    Je^^nroy,      In   an  article    in 

Eapte.    r.  «<*i  ^..--c-oc;    ^    19?1,    he    Judges   Arnaut: 

indifferent   a    tout    ce   qui    n'est    pas    la    for^e, 
II    vi t ,    coT^i^e   e\ix   tous,    sur   cinq    ou   six  lieux 
cor^r^urs,    rals    11    a    fait    cette    gageure   de    les 
habiller  du    vetei^ent    le    plus    nouveau   et   le   pln;j 
eclatant    ,    .    .    Tout   cela   Irplioue,    Je   le   repete, 
un   parfalt  d^daln   pour  I'idee    et   le    sentirrent, 
et   11    <5eralt   puf^ril  de    chercher  dans   ce^s   vers 
tintl^r-aoulants   et   creux,    plus  de   pensee   et 
d'^TT>otlon   qui    11    n' y   r,    dans   les    C-"  e  s    fn.-r-i^-bu- 
I'^sques   de    Banville.^^l 


In   his    l^ter  work   or    the    troubadours,    La    noer-^  e    l.yrloup   des 

troiihnd  ours.    Jeanroy    Is   no   less   negative    In   his   appreciation 

of   Arn'^iutj 

Le    style    est   bizarre,    sans   doute,    rais   de   cette 
blzarrerle    inh^rente   au   p-enre  des   bouts-riir<^s, 
oii   I'ldee  devient   la    servante   dn  rot,    par  une 
necessite   .^   ]aquelle   le    lecteur  doit    se    souirettre 
copipe   a   la   retrle  du    jeu    .    .    II    n'a   expriire   que 
des   pensees   fort   banales   et  des   sentiments  a   fleur 
de   peau.    2? 

Like  '^o'^t  of  his  riD'^antic  predecessors  Jeanroy  bases  his 
crltlci'STTi  f^ainly  on  the  the  content  of  Arnaut's  poerr.s  and 
therefore  finds  then  lacking  In  both  originality  and  inspira- 
tion. He  does,  however,  recognize  soire  technical  ability 
In  the  noe^  and,  perhaps  because  '^■f'  the  recent  edition  of 
Lavaud ,  finds  Arnaut  not  a  herT-etique  ooet  but  instead  a 
"coryphee  du   trobar   ric," 

Ernest   Hoepffner  and    Henri    Hauvette,    contemporaries   of 
Jeanroj',    criticize   Arnaut    for  ipany   of   the    same   reasons. 
Hoepffner   in   I'=-s    tr''>iibqd  o'-rs .    while   recognizing  Arnaut's    tech- 
nical   skill,    decides    that   if    the    poet   does   not  r?erit    the   praise 
of  Dante,    he   does   not   "^erit    the   disdain    that   he    received    fror 
other   critics:    "Nous   ne    le   plecons   pas   en    tete   du   cortege   des 
grands   poetes    occitans,    corT^me   le    fit   Fetrarque,    n-ais   nous   lui 
«ccordons    -^arri    eux   nne    place    honorable,      C'etait   un   bon    ouvier 
des   lettres,    un  des   bons    ouvriers   de    son   parlsr  raternel."    ^ 
Ho^'ev^r   if  Jeanroy   found    the   content    of   Arn-'.ut's    Tjoems   unin- 
spired,   'loepffner   reproaches   hi'"    for  a   l-'ick   of    sincerity.      After 
qu'^ti'-^'-   '^--'e   of   his    so>"gs    he    says,    "On   doit    >"'  c-i-etter  que  des 
passafres    pareils,    on    1  •  on    croit    entendre    pnrler   une    etrotion 


•^inc^re,  ne  nolent  pa.s  plus  frequents  chez  notre  troubadour." 
Slmllnrly  Henri  Hauvette  In  his  La  France  et  la  Frnvence 
dT^s  _T'_2£Miv_2^  rl_o  DgntQ .  1929»  presents  Arnaut  to  us  not  really 
as  a  poet  "but  r"ore  as  a  verbal  acrobat  or  j on '^leur,   "L'ecole 
ci 'Arnaut  D-^nlel  ,  .  ,  se  resume  en  peu  de  rotsj  toutev/'aine 
acrobatle  ^Ise  a  part,  11  s'agissalt  de  faire  en  sorte  que 

I'expresslon  poetlque  demeurat  le  fruit  d'un  art  difficile, 
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arlstocratique ,  inaccessible  au  vulgaire."  -^      To  the  question 

of  why  Dante  favors  Arnaut  Daniel,  Hauvette  offers  a  socio- 
logical Interpretation,  "la  recherche  d'une  forpe  tres  brlllante 
et  tres  arlstocratique  fut  une  des  preoccupations  constantes 
des  plus  grands   poetes  itallens  du  XIII^  et  du  XIV^  siecles 
.  .  .  Or  la  lan?:ue  provencale  leur  offralt  des  irodeles  incorr- 
parablement  plus  travailles,  plus  savants  ,  ,  " 

Perhaps  because  twentieth-century  critics  are  not  so 
greatly  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  nineteenth-century 
Natu-r-nnpc:j^P,   Caesare  De  Lollis  can  consider  Arnaut  an  artist 
despite  an  apparent  lack  of  spontaneity,  sincerity  or  lr'a£ina- 
tion.   He  maintains  that:    ,  ,  ,  , 

Dante    .    ._.    trovava   che   Arnaldo  aveva . raggiunto 
a    suo  rodo,    rella    poesla   d'arore,    la   perfezione 
..dell'arte,    clo^della    sua    lin^rua    poetica    riroveazale 
.    .    .    Arnaldo,    la   porta   alia    sua    estrera    espresslone 
nella    poesia   d'arrore    .     .     .    Dante,    nella   poesla   pro- 
vpn:^ale   vedeva,    a   ra,rlone,    la   prirra   vittoria   dell* 
ari"e    su   una    lingua    volgare. 

Andre   Berry   Is    one    of   the    first    of   his    fellc;   country^ien 
to    ■>"ero"'^i7f>    the    aesthetic    value    of    Arnaut' s    poei^s.       He   acknow- 
ledges   the    full    •"'reatness    of   his      talent--!  ts    for^ial    beauty: 

A'»'pavt   Daniel    est   le    pre^^ier   en   valeur   et    er.    ca*e, 
i^e    nor    -"-rands   verrlfl  cateurs  j  ■  notre    poesle    -^'a    pias 


cnnnn  (^ f   plus    savnnt   onvrler.      Pur  cerveou  doue  d'une 
c'^ninle   extrnvn^nnce,    ce   rystlque   de   Iq    rirre,    ce   d^vot 
dvi    ptvle,    ce    soi^/^-p-creux   plein  de   vlrtuosite      salt   f<ussl 
enTevmr   .sous   dp   piilssants    symboles   les'joles   et   les 
YTv^ites   de   I'm^oiir.      i^l.p;ne  devancier  d<^s   deux   illustres 
Itallens     qui    I'ont    s^lu^  DOur  raitre,    11    leur  apprlt 
nop.   seulerent   ?^  <^crlre,    rr^s  ^   penser.      St   n'est-il   p'as   ^p 
en   France   1*^   verlt^Me   cre^^teur  de   1^    po^sie    herrr^tlque?  ' 

FroT"  De    Lollis   nnc'.    Berry   on,    Arnaldinn   critlcisr    is   oriented 

toward    ^he   recop-nition    of   the   aesthetic   vrorth  of   his   poetic 

technique   ^<=   ^    v-^lid    rr^enns    of   expression,    thus   exonerating 

hir-   r-r-or^    the    Ho^-antic-i  nfluenced    charges    of   insincerity   and 

.artificiality. 

This   aesthetically    oriented    criticlsr,    did    not   becore 

fiv'Tpiv   rootp'd    in   France.      In   La    11  tteT-nture    nrov^hcale   ^u 
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. Troy-^n  ^P"^-    (l-'-'^O,    Paul    Kerry   still   echoes    the    sarre    objections 

to    Arn^ut's   poetry   as    the  Ror^antic      critics: 

si    1 '  on    so>^'^e    "    la    ciselure   d^    1^    vpr^if  Ication: 
plus   qu'un    ecrivain   dou^,    Arnaut   L-aniel    est   un 
patient   artisan  de   la    lan.^ue:    ses   dlx-huit   pieces   ne 
frappent   I'esprit   par  aucune    orlglnalit.^   de    sentiment, 
■nar  aucune    spontaneity,    irais   elles   frappent   I'oreille 
■nar   la    recherche   des   '^o'r.s  detournes   et    surtout  par 
ies    artifices   de    ]a    rlre,    de    la    ri  "'-^    o^aj^a.-  V 

Kaurice    Bnwra    in   f^n   .article    entitled    "Lante    and    Arnaut 
Daniel"    refutes    the    idea    of   Arnaut 'p    obscurity   ?nd    revives 
jeonpoy'<?   view    that   Arnant    is   an'  exponent    of    the    "^iddle    style 
of    troubadour   poetry  —  t-'"^"'"ar  _2ill'      '^^   reserbles   rfaimbaut 
r'Trqpire,     •'''^o   rejected    th^    t-->-obar   leij    as   coht  on  place   and    the 
t--,.ni,o-o   pI  ^■|c^   nr:   irni  ntelTif:ib!l  e   and    placed    his    hopes    on   a    style 
T.TW,iph    c-ri-j;'ht    to   be    era nd    without    bein~j    esoteric.      "As   an    expon- 
ent"   of   th'^    t-pob--r  2llS.>    '""^    tries    to   state    his   fr-otions    in    their 
full  no F^?;   ard    "trenr-th   vlth   appropriate   di;2-nity   and    'vithout 
elt"hpr   falslfyinp:   thein    through    sir'pliflca/^lon    or   sealing   them 
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Ti.il'^.p    ovl'^'^nt    th')t    t'le   rpnl    re^'^ons    for  Dnntp's   adri  ration   of 
tho    popt    'mve    b-^en    Tort    since    the    perlor^    of    the    Hen^iss^nce, 
jrirlo<:>ri,  \  >^t^->-oc;t    in    Arn^ut   D^nipl    seers    to    h^ve    been   kept   alive 
plr^rly   becaiisi^-    Italy's    greatest   poet   estoeired  hir    so   hirhly.      It 
^  c;    si  ^n5  ^ic'-' nt    to   "ote      that    the   Nomrpgii   Class?  ^  1 1  e   Laro'isse  *  s 
edition    of   ~?-cievnl    l.vric    poetry   does    not    include   Arnaut   J^-. 'liel 
qT-oner   its   choice   of    troijbadours .      Arnaut   appears    to   be   rrore   appre- 
ciated   by   the    Italians    than   b^   his    own   countrymen.      This    c-  n   only 
be    "xnla5ned    by    the   all'-iroortant    influence    of   Dante.       Indeed 
since    his    tire   nearly   all    the    troubadour's   critics    have    felt 
t'-iat    th'-^y   FUst    justify  Lante's    Drals'e--fev;   before    the    nineteenth 
century  ^'arlng   to   co*-itradict    hirr.      Durln;-:   this   period    critics 
even   '^?ent    so   fnr  ^s   to  -ttribute    to   the    troubadour  non-existent 
NorVs    in    order   to   e^^plajn   Dante's   partiality   for   the   poet.       The 
p,r)-"ly    t-v'e'^t  i  "■•■  •^— ce*"  tuf'y   critics   ''■'ere    so'""*^    of    the    first    serious 
r^vn^J■>->'^r■^'■  )  ^-"-ps .  'Tho   came    to   Arnau':    not    by    way    of   Dante    but    as 
schol-^'-s    interested    in    the   ""erits    of   Provencal    ooetr''".      Alfred 
Je-Tnroy,    r^^z'^    o-p    the   r-ost    irrportant    of    this    '■rou2",    has   "-ade   one 
'^f    the    "ost    extensive    studies    of   Arnaut' s    poetr;-.       rlis    o:'-iticism 
is   -^^ t    the   v^rv   heart   of   the   d.ispv.te    over   the   poet:    "Lr    verl  te 
est    Mie   D-^nlf^"",    plus   au'^ucun   d'nux,    e<^t    i ''d  if  f  crent   a    tout   ce 
oui    n'"^t    la    fnf-rrr.f^^      ji   vl  t ,    co'^re    eux    tous,    si;r   ci"q    ou    six 

1  i '•""'   .-'^r-Ti,,-, Q  ^     ,     .     ,    Tout   cela   i^'plique.    u.n    /.arfait  oedaln    /;our 

"6 
l»j,?ftr    .^t    le    Me>- ti -^nt ."-' 

Tnti"'    •"-r^c'^'^tly    people    have    not    tried    to    acr^^ut    F^edi^vl 

cov.rtly    'n,.+-_v-     (i-'v't    r^f    the    classical    period,    twc-lfth  and    t'-iir- 

tei  nth    cp'-'!"i)ry)    on    '  ts    o'vn    terrrs.      They    h-^ve    tried    to    interpret 
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Ar^ont's    pnnc^s   <^ccordlnp   to   the    tenets   of   nineteenth-century 

RoTrn^tlc    f^rl  t\r  1.  ?r" ,    nnri    thu?;    >"pject    hl^   because    his   poetry 
r'oe.s    not    seer    spontaneous,    sincere    or   Irifit^ln^  tl  ve .       iver    the 
xrove    -Tpoent   Italian   critics-      like   Alberto  _  O^iKonte   anc"    oalva- 
tore   Battarlia    still    seer^    to   be    trying-    to   find,    in    the    xto-^antlc 
feshion,    Arnaut's    nror^re   dr^-^n.      Their  Xew-crltic,    teytu.-l 
approach   is   -narticul^irly  dant-erous    in    such  a    trac'lti on-bound 
literature  as   Frovenc^l    poetry. 

None    of   these   critics,    ho^rever,    hns    jud.jed    Arnaut's   poerrs 
according   to   the    poetic    standards    of    the   Kiddle   A;:es.      It    is 
thus   not    surprising   thnt    they   qre   not   able    to  understand    La':t&'s 
attitu'^e    towards    Arnaut*s   poetry,.      I    propose      to   exarlne  Arnaut's 
poerrs   accord  i'-cr   to   the   poetic    theory   of    the   period,    in  which   it 
vjas    corposed  ,      This   does    not   rean    th^t    .-.rnqut's    c n n s o s    '.:ill    be 
viewed    in    th'^    light   of   the   Leys  d  'amor.    F-ince    this   work   ^-as   cor--- 
posed   well  pfter   the   decline    of    th-^'    troubadours.      In;  t-'d    crie 
twelfth  -ind    bhirt  ^rnth  century  ar '  "^--^    "-"  tlc^e.    •'ritter'   ■■'■■rlr  ; 
the    flower   of   the   Provencal   lyric,    are   ?'uch   rore    siiited    to    Dur 
purpose.      The   works   of  Cicero  and    the    -i'',et-'r1  c-    ad    Herv^jvilli!-. » 
vxhich  were  w'despread.  durin'?   the   hiddle   .-.-^cs,    ■..•111   also   bs    con- 
sulted.     A   ?'ece'-t  dissertation   has   proven   t'-rt    the   teachinc;  of 
rhetoric    •''id    rot    cease   -'.'ith   the    fall    of   th.e    .-ior.an  n-r^pire   b-;t 
re'"ain''d    v^vy    Influential   all   curing-the   rredleval    period.-''       It 
adfiT^ted    itself    to   the    needs    of    the    chanring   social   condi;;iO!is 
PinC    thus    i.nspired    not    onl.y    the   '-'rtes   ^oe^ ica^   but   also   th.e   artes 
pi-',  ri  \rr,n/'-  ^  .    th"   artes   •arecand  i  .    the    artes    r  l--c  1  •t'^->-:cl    and    the 
sv^,i^ F    ("1 5. p ••" '^ ''  1  "'If  , 
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In  f"*  Iscusslnp;   F^iral's   edition   of   the   artes   poetlcae   Kartln 

de   Hlquer  underlines   not   only    the   continuity   between   clar;sical 

rhetoric   and    these   theoretic   works   but   also   their   Influence 

on   the    troubadours* 

El    riasni^flco   llbro  de   Edrond    Faral,    Ifp   ^rtp   poetlMi:es  du 
XII ^    et   du   XIII^    -\>cle    .     ,     ,    brlndd  a    la    invest! gacl on 
una   Fran   rioueza  de   n^atpriale;^ ,    habileinent   ordenados   y 
fljados   en   el   estudlo  que   le    precede,    que   han   perr.itido 
hallar,    en   la   poesi'a   de   los    trovadores   un    sinfi^n  de   ele- 
mentos   y  de    conceptos  que    revelan   hasta   qu^  punto   la    for- 
niaclon   literaria  de    €stos   est^  estrechar-ente   vlnculada 
a   la   ret($rlca  de   las   escuelas  inedievales,    y,    por   ende, 
depende   en   ultirria    instancia  de    la    ret(5rlca  de   los    tiempos 
(^el    Imperlo  Roiiiano.3? 

J.  '.•/.  H.  Atkins,  a  critic  of  redleval  poetic  theory,  also 

underlines  the  iirportance  of  the  effect  of  the  artes  poetlcae 

on  the  vernacular  literature,  especially  French  and  Provehcal, 

^^Subirltted    at  a   time   when  French  narrative   verse   needed    soire 

measure  of  formal  refinement,  and  when  the  love  poetry  inspired 

by  the  troubadours  called  for  polished  expression  in  its  play 

of  ideas,  these  manuals  supplied  what  seemed  to  be  the  requisite. 
teaching. "^9 

Recent  research  has  proven  that  these  manuals  were  used  to 

a  far  p-reater  extent  than  even  Faral  suspected  ,   The  location 

of  nearly   tvjo  hundred    extant  manuscripts   of  Geoffrey   of   Vinsauf's 

Foetrlg'    nova   by   Sister  Frances  Nims      makes    this    -fork   not    only 

thf    ""ost    ponnl^r   of    the   artes   but   also    one    of    the    most    popular 

li"^er?<ry   ^'orks    of    the   Kiddle   A^es,  Douglas   Kelly    states    that: 

The   Fo"^r^  ^    -^ ova    enjoyed    wide    circulation    in   part 
becaiip'^    it   was   v/rltten   not   only    for   the   classroom., 
but   for  a    lar5;er  public   as   vjell,    as   we   may   see   by 
the   dedlc'^tion    to   Innocent   III,    lurtherr  ore    the 
broader   scope    of   this    treatise   made    it   more   useful 
as   f^    coi^pendium   both   for   the   writers    in    the    schools 
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'^r\r^    for  the  f^on^^ral  public,  anri  particularly  for 
writers  In  the  vernacular  lanp-ua^^es,  who  applied 
the  principles  of  the  arts  of  poetry  to  their  own 
wrltlnP^.^l 

Geoffrey's  work  was  still  beinR-  reproduced  in  the  eii^hteenth 
cent\)ry  (Faral,  p.  ^P).   Brunette  i-atini ,  Lante's  nentor,  trans- 
lated word  for  word  in  the  Livres  dou  tresor  Geoffrey's  corpari- 
son  of  poetic  corposition  and  architectural  planning.     Al- 
though we  cannot  prove  that  Arnaut  knew  Geoffrey  of  Vinsi-uf  or 
Matthew  of  Vendome,  whose  dates  correspond  rore  with  Arnaut 's 
than  do  Geoffrey's,  his  fariliarity  with  the  rhetorical  flov/er- 
inp-  of  the  tine  is  unquestionable. 

Little  is  known  about  Arnaut 's  life,   Kost  critics  place 
his  poetic  activity  between  llFO-1200.   The  classical  allusions 
in  his  poems  indicate  his  fairiliarity  vjith  Latin  poetry.   This 
is  also  true  of  his  use  of  the  rhetorical  figures,  especially 
the  adynata  vrhich  are  not  irentioned  in  any'  of  the  medieval  artes . 
Vany   of  his  metaphors -also  belong  to  the'  treasury  of  classical 
imagery.   "Arnaut' s  education  is  quite  apparent  in  his  use  of 


Arnaults  vida,  composed  about  one  hundred  years  -^.fter  his 


Latin  words  under  a  Provencal  form. 


d"=ath,  ^Iso  supports  the  evidence  that  Arnaut  v/as  among  the  well 

educ^ited  poets  of  his  time: 

Arnautz  Daniels  si  fo  d'aquf^ll?  encontr^.da  don  fo  n'Arnautz 
de  K^rueill,  de  I'evescat  de  P^iregorc,  d'un  chastel  que 
a  nom  Hibairacj  e  fo  gentils  horn..   -it  amparet  ben  letras 
e  fetz  se  Jo/^lars  e  deleitet  se  en  trobar  en  caras  rimas; 
per  que  las  soas  chanssos  non  son  leus  ad  entendre  ni  ad 
aprendre.  Zt   amet  una  auta  dompna  de  Guascoigna,  roiller 
(^^en   Guillem  de  Bouvila;  mas  non  fo   crezut  que  anc  la 
dompna  11  fezes  plazer  en  dreich  d'amor;  per  que  el  ditzj 

iLu    sui  Arnautz  qu'amas  I'aura 

2  catz  la  leVjre  ab  lo  bou 

E  nad i  contra  suberna. 
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Tone    terrps   estet   en  aquela   airor   e'n   fotz   n?otas   bonas 
cha>^sosi    et   el    era   rrot      avlnens    hojn   e   cortes. 

AT-n^iut  Daniel   done    fut  de   cette   rr^re   contree   d '  ou    fut 
Sire   Arnaut  de   I-'.areull,    de   I'eveehe   de   Perirord,    d'un 
chateau  qui    a    nom   niberacj    et   11    fi)t   Kentllhorme.      ^t 
11   apprit   les   lettres    et   11    se    fit    Jongleur  et   11    se 
d^lecta   a    trouver   en   rlires   precletises:    e'est   pourquoi 
ses   chansons   ne    sont    faclles   ni    a   eorprendre   ni   a  ap- 
prendre.      Et    11   aiira   une    haute   daipe   de   Gaseo-'ne,    femre 
de    sire   Guilherr'   de   Bouvile;    rrals    on   ne    crut   pas   que 
j^irals   Id    dare   lul    fit   plalslr   selon   le  droit  d'arrour. 
C'^st   pourquoi    11    ditj 

Je    suls   Arnaut   .tuI    airasse    le    vent 
Et    je    chasse    le   lievre   a   I'aide   du   boeuf 
Et    je    nasre    contre    le    flux 
LnnirteTTDs    11    s'arr^ta   a   cet   arour   et   il   en   fit   beaucoup 
de   bonnes   chansons,    et    11   etalt    hor:ire   fort  avenant   et 
courtois.       (Lavaud,    pp.    117-llP) 

The   letras    that-.   Arnaut   is    S9id    to   have   learned   well   are 
probably  a   reference    to  Latin  poetry:    at   least   this   is    one    of 
the   reanlnp^s   p-iven   to   the   word    by   Levi,        Given   the  unreliable 
character   of   the   vidas.    it   is    impossible    to   say    if  Arnaut  attend- 
ed   a   university   or  a   less    forn^al    school   for   coets.      But    this 
reference    to   education    in   his   vida   at   least   proves    that   the 
idea    of   his    for-Tral   education  did    not    seein  unusual    to   the    thir- 
teenth ceritury  biosraphers.      If   it    is    true,    Arnaut   would    cer- 
tninly    v^ave    mre    Into   contact   with   the    poetic   doctrine    vraich, 
produced    the   artes    in    the    twelfth   ?>nd    thirteenth, centuritss. 

Another  rrore   positive    indication   of  Arnaut' s   culture   cones 
fv(-^'r^   o>^e    of   his   conterporaries ,      At    the   poetic   debate    of  L^.rre 
Ena  and    Bernard    de   Cornil,    Arnaut   wrote   a    sir-.^^^'^es .    poor?   I 
in   th--    three   editions.      In    the    sirvpntf-s    of   ^iriother  competing 
pof^t,    ^aln^on   de   Turfort    (Toj-^,    pp.    lPQ-190;    Canello,    pp.    192- 
19'')  t    '^-^   addresses  Arnaut    twice   with    the    epithet   of   scholar, 
e;^-co1  1  '--T I      Arn-^i^t?    1 '  f^scoljpr    (P9)    ^nd.    Arn'-ut    ^'sc^'"*  \  ^r    (37)  • 
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In  5^1'ch  a  poerr  this  could,  of  course,  be  meant  In  jest.   But 
aloncr  with  the  other  evidence,  I  t'link  that  Arnaut's  participa- 
tion in  the  rhp»torlcal  culture  of  Ills  day  can  be  sucessfully 
maintained. 

The  analysis  of  Arnaut's  -poems   will  be  divided  into  two 
Trajor  categories:  content  and  form.   Concerninc;  the  monotonous 
content  of  the  courtly  lyric ,  Fri'=-r' rich  Liez  said  that  "ran 
kbnnte  sich  ''liese  ganze  Literatur   als  das  Werk   eines  Lichters 
denken."    A  twentieth-century  critic,  not  understanding  rredie- 
val  literature,  explain?  the  great  similarity  of  themes  this 
wsy:   "The  troubadours  were  great  iiritatorsi  plasiarism  was  in 
honor  amon-c^  them."  -^   It  is  trua  that  a  superficial  reading  of 
thi?:  poetry  does  bore  the  modem  enthusiast,  nut  the  content  of 
troubadour  poetry  is  not  as  monotonous  as  it  m.ay  seem.   Although 
thi'>  nun^ber  of  ptock  themes  may  be  small,  Arnaut  takes  pains  to 
rerorrhine  and  vary  them  in  different  ways.   He  most  frequently 
va:^les  them  by  combining  then  uith  another  ther^e.   It  •  ould  be 
too  easy  ,iust  to  list  these  themes;  instead,  in  chapter  I,  v:e 
will  examine  them  and  their  variations.   Since  Arnaut  has  only 
seventeen  love  poems,  the  thematic  analysis  t-'III  include  all  his 
poerr^s.   Thus  in  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  poetic  themes, 
the  pkill  of  the  poet  in  m^^nipulatlng  such  a  limited  content i 
wll]  be  bett<^r  perceived, 

"Autpnt  la  T)oesie  Ivrlque  des  Provencaux  est  variee  cans 
ses  f'^'r'^es,  mutant  elle  est  monotone  en  son  contenu,"     The 
lyric's  l^^ck  of   thematic  variety  does  hnve  its  positive  t^lde. 
Slrce  the  po"t  does  not  introdrce  any  stirtlindy  nevr  material, 
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the  art  with  which  he  presents  )t      Is  all  the  rrore  highlie'hted . 
On-^  of  th''  cc'ironest  ways  of  varying  this  limited  material  Is 
by  using  a  rhetorical  fiP-ure  to  "disguise"  It,   The  rhetorical 
figures  '.•rill  be  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.   Arnaut's  use 
of  versification  will  also  be  treated  In  this   chapter.   In 
keeping  '/Ith  our  objective  of  examining  this  poetry  according 
to  the  standards  of  its  time,  the  final  chapter  will  discuss 
criticism  of  Arnaut  Daniel  by  Dante.   The  remarks  of  Petrarch 
concerning  Arnaut 's  poetry  and  those  of  the  modern  poet  Ezra 
Pound  will  also  be  treated. 
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CFiAPTEH  I   T'lB  TOPICS 


AtteT^ptipp-  to  stuc'y  a  n-edieval  poet  v;ithout  soire  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  noetry  in  the  Fiddle  Ages,  vjould  be  very  hazardous. 
The  gap  which  separates  the  medieval  attitude  tov:ards  literature 
fror  ours  Is  extensive.   The  first  thirg  to  consider  is  that 
classical  rhetoric,  which  began  in  Greece,  was  passed  on  to  rredle- 
val  writers  by  the  Latins.  Although   rhetoric  was  originally 
Intoncied  rainly  for  politics  and  the  law  courts,  by  the  tv;elfth 
century  this  systeip  of  composition  was  well  adapted  to  poetry. 
*'I^s  elaborately  developed  system  became  the  common  denominator 
of  literature  in  general.   This  is  the  most  influential  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  antique  culture','   (Curtius,  p.  70),   ;ith 
this  development,,  the  topics,  which  were  the  seats  of  arguments 
used  for  thf  .''ost  pat-t  in  political  and  judicial  oratory,  also 
take  or  meaning.   "They  become  clicher ,  which  can  be  used  in 
^ny   for"'  nf  literature,  they  spread  to  °11  spheres  of  life  -x-ith 
whinh  literature  deals  and  to  which  it  gives  form."  ,  (Curtius ,  p. 
70).   Cne  of  the  tasks  of  Curtius*  book  "curor-ean  Li  t^ra  tv.re  -i^r-d 
th'--  I  ^^  t  i  n  I-:  i  d  d  1  e  Ares  is  to  tr.'-ice  the  development,  through  the 
p,A('ieval  period,  of-  the  new  tonoi  T.rhlch  the  <^-tV!Os  of  Late  Anti- 
quity p-^odvices.   It  will  be  our  t^sk  in  this  charter  to  study 
Arn^ut's  topics  in  his  seventeen  love  poems. 
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The  5=ubjprt  of  thr>  courtly  poe"i  was  quite  well  established 
before  Arn^ut  Daniel.   It  w^s  indeed  a  very  narrow  subject: 
the  DPT^anently  unreoulted  love  of  the  poet->nl fht  who  endlessly 
larrents  his  suffering  and  declares  his  faithfulness  to  a  conven- 
tionally unattainable,  Ideal  woiran.   This  Is  the  abstract  formula 
fror^  which  the  topics  or  poetic  cliches  of  the  courtly  lyric  are 
derived.   Classical  literature  had  made  use  of  traditional 
themes  or  comi-onplaces  In  the  speeches  of  praise  or  blam.e  vjhich 
formed  the  third  category  of  rhetoric,  called  epldelctlc.   The 
popularity  of  the  use  of  topics  or  stock  themes  accounts  for  the 
slrll'irltles  found,  for  example,  in  medieval  biographies  such  as 
saints'  lives.   In  these  works  we  find  idealized  lives  rather 
than  real  characters.   Each  individual  was  considered  as  repre- 
sentlve  of  a  common  type  of  humanity.   The  life  of  any  saint  or 
king  was  written  according  to  the  accepted  topics  for  saints  or 
kings;  the  distinguishing  feature   between  saint  and  saint  and 
king  and  king  was  not  his  character  but  rather  the  external 
action  of  his  life. 

Similarly,  the  Provencal  lyric  is  made  up  of  a  set  of 
stock  literary  motifs  or  topics  which  Illustrate  the  drama  of 
courtly  love.   These  are  such  cliches   as  the  lover's  suffering, 
tho  lady's  infinite  worth  and  the  danger  of  the  scandalmonger. 
They  were  the  result  of  the  particular  attitude  towards  love 
of  the  aristocratic  society  of  Provence  and  of  perhaps  other 
philosophical  and  cultural  Influences  as  well.   These  litp'rary 
motlfc;  n^ake  their  first  appearance  in  Provencal  lltera*"ure  with 
Guilla'ime  d'Aouitaine,  the  first  known  troiibadour.   By  Arnaut's 
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tlT^p,  they  n^-e  as  fired  and  codified  as  the  rotlfs  of  the 
bloKrraphlcal  nnd  historical  genres.      The  very  narrownes5;  of 
their  suject  Ir^poses  on  the  poet  the  obligation  of  redevelop- 
Ino:,  resh^pln<5  '^nd    combining  these  theres,  that  Is,  of  "Invent- 
ing" a  new  way  of  stating  the  topic.   It  Is  quite  a  curious 
phenorrenon  that  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  so 
of  Provencal  literature,  these  courtly  thernes  vary  little. 
They  re^^aln  the  raw  iraterlal  with  which  the  poet  constructs 
his  poeri', 

Geoffrey  of  Vlnsauf  reflects  the  cornmon  medieval  attitude 
toward  findln."^  the  niaterial  for  poetry.   In  his  prose  vrork, 
Docu''"°ntuTn  de  arte  ver^^lf Icand  1 ,  he  counsels  the  use  of  old 
and  established  themes  rather  than  new  and  original  ones: 

Post  praedlcta  est  notandum  quod  difficile  est  inateriam 
comirunem  et  usitatein  convenienter  et  bene  tractare.   5t 
quanto  dlfficilius,  tanto  laudabilius  est  bene  tractare 
materiam  talen,  scilicet  novam  et  Inusitatam,   Hoc  autem 
testa tur  Horatlus  In  Poetrla  lis  tribus  versibus: 

Cifflclle  est  proprie  comrcunia  dicere,  tuque 
Rectius  Yliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus 
Quam  si  ■proferres  Ignota  indicatquo  prim.us. 

(Paral.  p.  309) 

Thi?^  1'=!  the  reason  we  find,  in  the  Kiddle  Kges,    so  m.any  romances 

reworking  the  same  basic  material,  for  example,  the  legend  oT 

Tristan  and  Isolde.   The  originality  consisted  in  the  arran^e- 

went  and  nev;  presentation  of  this  common  treasure  of  material, 

not  in  providing  new  material.   In  the  following  discussion 

tho  word?,  "topic,"  "theme,"  "motif"  ^nd  "coi^monplace"  -.re  all 

used  synonymously.   These  topics  or  themes  are  composed  of 

eloTPnts.   > or  example,  the  seasonal  opening  is  a  topic;  the 

sin^^lnp-  of  the  bird.<^  and  the  blooming  of  the  flowers  are   ele- 
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TPents  '••'"il'^h  corrpose  It. 

A.s  In  all  literature  written  under  the  classical  system 
of  rhetoric,  the  an-pli  f  Icatlon  of  the  old  irnterlal  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  canso.   Althoup;h  the  nuFiher  of  thenes  accepted  by 
Provencal  literary  conventions  is  very  small,  an  analysis  of 
these  then^es  In  the  works  of  any  Individual  poet  not  only  re- 
veals his  personal  preference  for  particular  therees  but  also 
shows  his  skill  in  presenting  these  topics.   I  have  divided 
Arnaut's  topics  into  approximately  thirty  categories  classified 
under  three  rain  headings:   those  dealing  with  the  lady,  those 
dealing  with  the  lover  and  those  treating  love  Itself.   This  is 
arbitrary  on  wy   part  and  done  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  best  way  to  analyse  the  topics  of  a  particular  courtly  poet 
would  be  to  analyse  each  individual  motif  in  its  historical 
developrrent  within  the  Provencal  tradition.   But  this  Is  iir.pos- 
slble,  since  no   catalogue  of  courtly  topics  exists  which  vjould 
enable  one  to  discern  the  individuality  :^'lth  •.•;hich  each  poet 
has  treated  the  ipotif. 

The  topoi  which  concern  the  lady  specifically  are  very  few 
indeed.   They  are  the  panegyric  vrritten  in  praise  of  her  moral 
or  phy.'^icwl  be=?uty,  the  description  of  her  haughty  attitude 
tovard  the  poet,  ^nd  the  theses  which  discuss  her  extraordinary 
povrer  over  him. 

Those  dealing  with  the  poet  are  more  numerous.   First  there 
is  the  topic  of  the  ideal  courtly  lover  --tnO    the  lover's  sickness, 
Thf-n  th^re  nre  the  oner  dealing  with  his  situation  as  sounirant  > 
hir^  tliridlty  before  the  lady,  his  fe.-^-r,  his  Incapacity  to  speak, 
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his  steadfastness,  his  suffering,  his  hope,  his  desire,  his 
expectation  and  the  ennui  of  wnitlns.    Finally  there  Is  the 
motif  inherited  from  classical  literature  of  the  vulnus  arorls. 

The  topics  v.'hich  concern  love  itself  are  not  so  nurr"^rous. 
They  include  the  theme  of  love's  power  and  commandrrents .  '  There 
is  also  the  closely  related  topic  of  .joi .  the  most  common   motif 
in  Arna.ut's  poetry.   Then  there  is  the  social  aspect  of  fin' 
amors:  the  obligatory  secrecy,  the  danger  of  the  lauz'^n.g-ierg , 
the  topic  of  separation,  the  required  fidelity  and  the  motif  of 
•pretz  or  merit.   Other  topics  of  the  social  aspect  of  amour 
courtoi s  are  the  request  and  acceptance  of  love  and  the  guerdon 
motif.   Lastly,  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  love  is  treated  in  the 
topic  of  poetic  creation. 

The  courtly  song  is  neatly  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
introductory  stanza,  the  body  of  the  poem  and  the  closing  verses 
or  tornada.   We  will  begin  by  a  discussion  of  the  opening  c  obla, . 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  above-mentioned  topics 
which  occur  mainly  in  the  body  of  the  song.   Then  we  will  deal 
with  the  tornada. 

Finally  the  topic  itself  as  building  block  of  the  song 
will  be  analysed.   Since  the  medie\''al  poet  often  varies  a 
topic  by  combining  it  with  others,  some  topics  are  discussed 
thus   under  both  aspects.   For  example,  if  the  poet  declares 
the  lady's  unattainable  beauty  to  be  the  cause  of  his  suffering, 
then  this  motif  woi;ld  be  discussed  under  both  the  topic  of  suf- 
fering and  that  of  the  panegyric  of  the  lady. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STANZA . 

The  first  stanza  of  every  canso  usually  contains  an  Intro- 
duction, an  eyo>'r'iTiTn.   This  beginning  c. oM a  is  not  distinguish- 
able by  its  forrj  in  fact  it  sets  the  form  for  the  other  stanzas. 
It  does,  however,  distinpruish  itself  by  what  we  might  call 
introductory  topics.   A  few  beginning  c obi as  do  not  have  any 
such  material  and  commence  Imiinedlately  with  the  love  them.es  asso- 
ciated with  the  body  of  the  poem.   Poems  VII,  XV,  and  XVII  are 
of  this  type.   The  majority  of  Arnaut's  songs,  however,  begin 
with  the  traditional  seasonal  topic. 

This  seasonal  opening  is  an  Interesting  motif  with  which 
to  begin  our  study  of  Arnaut's  themes  since  it  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  first  stanza  and  contains  a  limited  number  of  ele- 
ments.  Arnaut's  techniques  of  varying  these  motifs  can  thus 
be  more  easily  perceived.   In  his  article  '"Zur  Geschlchte  des 
Natureihganges  bei  den   Trobadors,"  Dimitri  Scheludko  states 
that  "die  Verwendung  des  Natureinganges  in  den  Lledern  gehttrt 
also  zu  den  elementarsten  und  elnfachsten.   Das  Origlnelle 
liegt  in  der  Technlk  der  Ausftthrung,  wobei  der  Dichter  slch  die 
Erfahrungen  von  Marcabrun,  R,  d'Aurenga  und  P.  d'Alvernhe 
aneignet  und  sle  welter  entwlckelt ."-'-   It  is  just  this  "Tecl-Liik 
der  AusftVnrung"  that  we  will  investigate, 

Arnaut  uses  the  spring  opening  in  six  of  his  poems.   It 
wi'^l  be  convenient  to  divide  the  elements  of  this  topic  as 
fo?lows}  birds,  flox-fers,  wood,   leaves,  fruits  and  m.oixntains. 
The  son.-  of  the  birds  is  the  element  he  develops  at  greatest 
length.   The  nouns  he  uses  to  describe  the  sounds  of  the  birds 
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=»re   quite   varied  i    "11   chant   e    11   bralll"    (l'='g   chnn.ts   et    les   crls. 
TI,    7);    "11    Chan -6    11    clarqull"    (]es   chants   et   les   trllle?   ecla- 
tnntp.    IV,    5);    "douz    brals    e    crltz,/   lals,    e    canters   e    voutas" 
( 1  g  s   douz    yqzonllle^^entr;    et    les    crls.    les   refrains .    les    chansons 
et   Ips   roulades,      XII,    1-2),      The   verbs      which   he   uses    to  des- 
cribe   their   sounds  are   equally   dlverslfiedi    "son"    irhrne.<it .    II, 
P){    "pona    e    tint   gb  doutz    acort"    (resoiine    et    tlnte    avec    d_ouc£ 
hpT'Toni  ^ ,    XIII,    ^!-5)  .      These    elerrents    of    the    topic   are   rendered 
thus    in   poeir  VIII  s 

E  no.i  ten  nut  bee  nl  j'^l^- 

Nu.ills  auzels,  anz  brala  e  chanta 

Cadahus 

En   son  us  (VIII,    3-6) 

Et   nul    oiseau  n'y   garde   nuet    son   bee   ni    son   gosier,    niais 
chacun   crie    et   chante   a   sa  facon. 

In   poeTTi  XII,    Arnaut   uses   a   religious   metaphor   to  describe    the 

noise    of   the   birds   v/ho   "en   lur  latin   fant   precs"    (en   lerir   l^tin. 

font  d-^s  prl^res.  XII,  j) ,      Although  the  auditory  sensation  of 

the  spring  opening  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  song  of  the  birds, 

in  poen  V,  Arnaut  combines  it  with  the  sound  of  the  frogs: 

E  aug  lo  chan  que  faun  e.l  brug 

Ranas  el  riu,  el  bosc  I'auzel,     (V,  3-^) 

J'entends  le  chant  et  le  bruit  que  font  les  grenouilles 

au  ruisseau,  au  bois  les  6iseaux, 

The  visual  aspect  of  spring  is  represented  by  trees,  flovrers 

and  leaves.   The  trees  are  represented  in  poen  II  as  being  rnulti- 

colored  i 

E  I'aussor  cim 
Son   de   color 

Be    ralnta    fjor.  (II,    :-5)  ^ 

les   c^^'nes   plus   levees  des   arbres   sent   coloi-eesde   r.ainte    fleur. 

In   poem   TV,    th^^    elerpent   of    the    trees   is   combined    vrith   that    of 

the    fruits    and    flowers: 
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Et   el   verdier   la   flor?    trerrbln 

Sus.f'l    "ntrecl!?   on   po-na,  ^        (IV,    3-^)        v 

au  verier     la   fleur   trerrble    sur  la   falte   de   I'arbre    ou 
elle    se    noue   en   fruit 


The    tree    In   poeir   V   Is  again   the   eleirent  which   Is  added    to   the 

new  Ingredient  of  leaves: 

Lanquan  vel  fuelll'e  flor  e  frug 

Parer  dels  albres  elll  raFel,       (V,^l-2) 

Quand  je  vols  feuille  et  fleur  et  fruit  paraitre  sur  la 

branche  des  arbres. 

In  poeir  VIII  the  motifs  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  combined 

with  that  of  the  trees: 

Autet  e  bas  entr'els  prims  fuollls 
Son  nou  de  flors  els  rams  li  ^enc ,    (VIII,  1-2) 
En  haut  et  en  bas,  pariri  les  premieres  feuilles,  sont 
parees  a  neuf  de  fleurs  aux  rameaux  les  rang^es  d'arbres 

Arnaut  takes  care  in  decorating  this  topic  to  vary  the  verb 
which  describes  how  the  flowers  or  leaves  adorn  the  trees.   In 
poems  V  and  VIII,  he  portrays  them  as  they  are  budding;  in 
poem  IV,  the  flowers  tremble  on  the  branches. 

The  flowers  element,  which  is  often  combined  vrith  the 
description  of  the  trees,  is  also  an  independent  component  of 
the  spring  opening.   In  poem  II,  the  coming  of  spring  is  herald- 
ed by  the  blossoming  water-willow,  "botono.ill  vim"  (Igs  oslgf? 
boutonnent.  2).   In  poem  XIII,  the  visual  aspect  of  spring  is 
portrayed  by  the  colors  of  the  physical  setting  without  mention 
of  flowers  or  leaves: 

Er  vel  vermeills,  vertz,  blaus,  blancs,  gruocs, 
Vera-lers,  plans,  plais,  tertres  e  vaus.    (XIII,  1-2) 
Je  vols  malntenant  vermeils,  verts,  bleus,  blancs,  jaunes 
les  jardlns,  les  plaines,  les  haies,  les  tertres  et  les 
vallons 

Arnaut  is  no  less  creative  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
winter  opening.   Instead  of  flowers,  leaves  and  trees,  the 
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Fost  ccmnon  elements  In  the  winter  opening,  are  the  fall  of 

the  leaves,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind.   Poem  III  begins  with 

the  fall  of  the  leaves i 

Can  ch9l  le  feullla 

Dels  ausors  entreslrrs  (III,  1-2) 

Quand  la  feullle  tombe  des  plus  hauts  branchages 

The  slrnllar  wotlf  of  the  dying  of  the  trees   is  found  In  poem 

III,  "secha.l  vals  e.l  vims  (_se  desseche  le  coudrler  et  1*  osier. 

4) ,   In  contrast  to  the  spring  opening,  in  which  their  singing 

formed  an  Important  element,  the  winter  opening  Is  marked,  by  the 

silence  of  the  birds.   In  poem  XI,  Arnaut  writes,  "car  no.i 

chanta  auzels  nl  plaula"  (puisque  I'^oiseau  rfy  chante  et  n*^ 

plaule  plus,  5) .   In  poem  IX,  the  once  joyful  songs  of  the 

birds  are  silent i 

E,ls  letz 

Bees 

Dels  auzels  ramencs 

Ten  balps  e  mutz  (IX,  5-2) 

les  Joyeux  goslers  des  olseaux  dans  les  branches  b^gues 
et  muets 

In  poem  III,  the  absence  of  Hhe   birds  is  indicated  in  lines  (5-6)  j 

Dels  dous  refrlms 

Au  sordezlr  la  bruellla,         , 
le  bois  devlent  muet  des  doux  refrains 

The  trees,  which  unite  the  flower  and  the  leaf  elements  in 

the  sprinff  openlna-,  are  combined  with  the  wind  in  the  winter 

opening.   It  is  the  wind  which  discovers  the  empty  branches  of 

the  trees: 

E.lll  bisa  buslna  els  brancs 
^ul  s'entreseignon  trastuich 
De  sobreclaus  rams  de  fuoilla     (XI,  2-k) 
et  la  blse  siffle  dans  les  branches  qui  toutes  se  m.arquent, 
par  places,  de  rareaux  entlerement  depourvus  de  feuilles 

Slr-iinrly  In  poem  IX,  in  order  to  underline  the  harshness  of 
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the   winter   season    ,    the   "aura  an-ara"    Is   contrasted   with   the 
o-entle    breeze    of    sprlngi 

L'aiira  arara 

Fa. Is  bruollls  brancutz 

Clazir 

^ue.l  doussa  espelssa  ab  fuollls.     (IX,  2-5) 
La  blse  .^pre  fait  plus  clalrs  les  bois  rameux  que  la  blse 
douce  epalsslt  et  charpre  de  feullles 

The  iinacre  of  the  leafless  tree  begins  poerr  XIVj 

Ans  que.l  elm  reston  de  branc'ias 

Sec,  ni  despolllat  de  fuollla     (<^VI,  1-2) 

Avant  que  les  clmes  des  arbres  restent  seches  dans 

leurs  branches  et  d^pouillees  de  feullles 

Whether  the  poet  starts  xvlth  a  seasonal  opening  or  not, 
the  beginning  invariably   contains  a  reference  to  Arnaut's 
reason  for  writlrg  the  poem.   In  poem  XVI,  he  states  outrightly 
that  it  is  love  who  has  commanded  the  song  and  has  taught  him 
the  trade: 

Faral ,  c' Amors  m'o  comanda 

Breu  chansson  de  razon  loigna, 

Que  gen  m. 'a  duoich  de  las  artz  de  s'escola   (XVI,  3-5) 
Je  feral,  pulsque  1' Amour  me  le  command e,  une  breve  chanson 
sur  une  ample  mati^re.   Car  II  m'a  fort  bien  initie  aux 
artifices  de  son  ecole. 

SlT^ilarly  in  poem  XII,  the  lady  herself  is  the  inspiration  of 

the  sorg: 

Et  doncas  leu  qu'en  la'  genssor  entendi 
Del  far  chansson  .  .  .         (XII,  (i-7) 

Mol  done  qui  ai  m.a  pensee  en  la  plus  gentille,  je  dois 

faire  une  chanson 

The    same   is   true    in   poem  X,    "ma   chantar,    que   de    liel   mou"    (ra 
ch^^n.^on  ,    qui    •orocede   de    c e  1 1  e  ,    6  )  , 

In   other  poems.    It   1.'=:    the    se.^.son   K'.ich  m'akes   the    poet   com- 
pose  his    song  J 

Pel     1oi    qu'ai    d'els    e   del    terns 

Chant    .    -.    .  (VIII,    7-8) 
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Four  1^  ,1ole  -ine  J ' eprouve  d '  eux  /the  blrds7  et  de  la 
salson  je  chante 

Slrllnrly  In  r.oem  II,  it  is  the  season  which  inspires  the  poemi 

Channop  do. ill  wot    son  plan  e  prim 

Faral ,  puois  que  botono  il^  virc     (II,  1-2) 

Une  chosen  ou  les  paroles  sent  a  la  fois  simples  et  fines, 

je  ferai  pulsque  les  osiers  boutonnent 

In  poem  VI,  Arnaut  tells  us  that  the  reason  for  writing  the  poem 

is  to  Hsk  his  lady  for  percy: 

Mas  irestiers  r'es  qu'eu  fassa  rerclar 
A  Trans,  chantan  leis  que  ir'encolp*  a  tort   (VI,  5-o) 
rnals  il  r'ept  besoin  de  faire  derrander  ira  grace  par  plus 
d'un,  en  chantant  celle  qui  m'accuse  k   tort. 

The  poet  is  not  always  iroved  to  write  a  poeir  because  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  spring  season.   Furthermore,  there  is 
not  always  an  identification  between  the  season  and  the  poet's 
feelings.   In  poem  III,  despite  the  sadness  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, the  poet  still  feels  himself  compelled  to  write.   This 
introductory  strophe  is  an   excellent  example  of  the  contrast 
betvj'een  the  season  and  the  feelings  of  the  poet* 

Can  chai  la  fueiHa 

Dels  ausors  entresims 

E.l  fretiz  s'ergueilla 

Bon  secha.l  vais'e.l  vims, 

Dels  dous  refrims 

Au  sordezir  la  breuilla, 

T"as  ieu  55oi  prims 

D*amor,  qui  que  s'entueilla.       (III.  1-P) 
Quand  la  feuille  to^be  des  plus  hauts  branchapjes  et  que 
se  fait  plus  ^pre  1?  froid  pao  lequel  se  dess^che  le  cou- 
drier  et  I'osier,  j'entends  que  le  bois  devient  muet  des 
doux  refrains;  mais  moi,  je  suis  en  la  prime  saison  d'amcur, 
quel  que  soit  celul  qui  s'en  dloigne. 
In  poem  XI,  Arnaut  again  places  a  winter  opening  in  contrast  to 

the  feelings  of  the  poet.   Here,  however,  he  adds  another  varia- 
tion j  it  is  not  the  poet  who  feels  that  he  must  sing  joyfully 
to  replace  the  birds'  song;  it  is  rather  Love  who  teaches  the 
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poet  to  sing  and  Indeed  corrrrands  him  to  do  so,  not  because 

of  the  sadness  of  the  season,  but  before  the  arrival  of  wlnten 

Ans  que ,  1  clri  reston  de  branchas 

Sec,  no  despolllat  de  fuollla, 

Faral ,  c 'Amors  rr'o  domanda, 

Breu  Chans son  .  .  .  (XVI,  1-4) 

Avant  que  les  cimes  des  arbres  restent  seches  dans  leurs 
branches  et  dt^poulll^es  de  feullles,  je  feral,  pulsque 
1' Amour  me  le  coinirande,  une  br^ve  chanson  sur  une  ample 
iratl^re. 

Another  topic  of  the  Introductory  stanza  Is  a  description 

of  the  change  of  the  poet's  state  of  mlna    which  the  season 

has  provoked .   In  poem  V,  the  spring  season  produces  symptoms 

In  the  poet  similar  to  those  of  the  lover's  sicknessi 

Doncs  ml  fuelll'e.m  florls  e.m  fruch*Amors 
El  cor  tan  gen  que  la  nucit  me  retsida 
Quant   autra  gens  dorm  e  pauz'e  sojorna,   (V,  5-7) 
Alors  se  met  a  feulller,  fleurlr  et  fructlfier  1 'Amour 
en  mon  coeur  si  gracleusement  que  la  nult  11  me  reveille 
quand  les  autres  gens  dorment,  reposent  et  se  delassent. 

In  poem  XIV,  it  is  not  just  the  physical  world  which  brings 

about  the  change  in  the  poet's  state  of  mind,  but  it  is  also 

love  and  .joi  which  produce  his  emotional  equilibriumj 

Amors  et  jois  e  liocs  e  tem.s 

VA    fan  tornar  lo  sen  e  derc 

D'aquel  fol  c'avla  I'autr'an      (XIV,  1-3) 
L'Amour,  la  jole  et  la  salson  font  revenlr  en.mon  esprit, 
apr^s  I'avoir  eu  fou  I'an  dernier  "i 

Another  topic  of  the  opening  stanza  of  the  Frovenpal  canso 

is  that  of  poi=itic  creation  which  will  be  discussed  separately. 

Poems  X  and  XVI  contain  in  their  Introductory  stanzas   adynata. 

which  will  also  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
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THE  PANEGYRIC 

The  qrtef;  ooetlc^^e  reserve  a  large  place  for  the  discussion 
of  the  descrli^tlon  of  persons.   All  the  rredieval  rhetoricians 
talk  of  it;  but  according  to  Faral  (p.  76),  Katthew  of  Vendome 
takes  such  care  to  enuirerate  its  principles  that  he  considers 
"la  description  coirire  I'objet  supreme  de  la  poesle."   The  origins 
of  the  genre  can  be  found  in  the  category  of  classical  rhetor- 
ic   called  epidelctic  which  consisted  of  sf-eeches  to  praise 
heroes  or  gods  or  censur?  tyrants,  funeral  orations,  and  politi- 
cal speeches.   All  the  theorists    agree   that  the  general  aim 
of  epidelctic  rhetoric  is  to  praise  or  blame  soEeone;  the  means 
by  which  we  do  this  is  by  description. 

Dragonettl  (p.  2^9)  has  traced  epidelctic  rhetoric  back  to 

Its  origin  in  Greece.  The  distinction  of  this  part  of  rhetoric, 

introduced   by.  Aristotle  , : 

est  tiree  de  I'effet  prodult  sur  I'anditeur  par  chaaue 
genre  de  discours,   Le  genre  d^monstratif  /epldeicti£7, 
qui  nous  Int^resse  Icl,  s'adresse  h   une  cat^gorle  d ' ^u- 
diteuTB  appel^s  ff^u/po^   qui    ecoutent  pour  le  plalsir  d'^- 
couter.   Ce  M.enre  a  pour  fin  I'^loge  ou  le  blame  des 
objets  animus  ou  Inanim^s  tels  que  les  dieux,  les  h^ros,  , 
les  personnes  ,  .  . 

In  the  Instltutlo  Pratorla.  ^iulntllian  says  of  the  genre 

2 
that   "proplum  laudls  est  res  ampllflcare  et  ornare."    elsewhere 

he  declares: 

Nam  et  lis  actionlbus,  quae  In  aliqua  sine  dublo 
versantur,  sed  sunt  ad  popularem.  aptatae  delecta-     - 
tlonem,  quales  lecrirus  panegyrlcos,  totumque  hoc 
demonstrativum  •T'enus,  perr.ittitur  adhlbere  plus 
cultus  omnemque  artem,  quae  latere  plerumque  in 
ludlclls  debet,  non   conflterl  modo,  sed  ostentare 
etlair  horlnlbus  in  hoc  advocatis.3 

Epidelctic  rhetoric,  especially  panegyric?,  allows  not  only  ampli- 
fication '^nc    adornment  but  also  the  flaunting  of  the  resources 
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of  art  to  charn  the  rultltude, 

Dragonettl  also  discusses,  In  Ills  Inquiry  into  theorl^:ins 
of  the  panejyyrlc  of  the  lady,  the  rhetorical  ideas  of  the 
second  century  theorist  Hermongene-;  who  lived  during  the  sophis- 
tic period  of  Greek  civilization: 

^poque  ou  les  ecrivalns,  ferus  d'^crlture  artiste,  fal- 
saient  montre  de  virtuosite  verbale  sur  des  theires  iirposes. 
Hernio,5:ene^  le  principal  th^oricien  du  11^  siecle,  conside- 
rant  que  la  poesie  est  celebration,  volt  dans  la  pan^gyrique, 
le  genre  poetique  par  excellence.   La  technique  cescrip-. 
tlve  derivant,  selon  lui,  de  la  conception  platonicienne 
de  la  poesie,  doit  r'iner  les  choses  selon  leur  ressemblance 
Ideale.       (p.  2^9) 

Herinogene' s  concept  of  presenting  a  character  as  a  symbolic 
portrait,  an  archetype,  not  as  an  individual,  Is  very  interest- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  medieval  method  of  describing  people, 
especially  the  lady  of  the  courtly  lyric. 

In  the  A.r3  vers'ificatoria,  Matthew  of  Vendome  gives  parti- 
cular advice  about  the  description  of  woman: 

Ainplius,  \n   feT-ineo  sexu  approbatio  forrae  debet 
anpliari  in  nasculino  vero  parclus.   Unde  Ovldius: 
(Ars  I,  509)   Forma  viros  neglecta  decet. 
et  alibi 
(Ep.  IV,  76)  Fine  coli  modico  forma  vlrilis  amat. 

(Faral.  p.  13^) 

The  aim  of  d'pscription  is  to  enumerate  the  chacteristics  of 
the  person  in  question.   In  this  regard  both  Katthew  of  /endome 
and  Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf  treat  at  length  the  topics  reserved  for 
the  praise  or  blame  of  a  person.   Of  the  eleven  topics  of  attri- 
butes of  persons  defined  by  Cicero  in. the  De  Inventione  (I,  2^-25), 
the  one  that  was  most  frequently  used  by  the  courtly  poets  in 
their  description  of  the  lady  was  the  topic  natura.   This  in- 
cluded the  qualities  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul: 
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Et   OT^lno  quae   a    natura  dantur  aniiro   et   corporl 
c  on  s Id  e  rabun tur . 

The  topic  of  life,  vlctus.  which  considers  arong  other  things, 

the  education,  upbrinp:inrr  and  teachers  of  the  person,  was  also 

a  place  to  which  poets  turned  for  ideas.   These  two  topics  are 

the  storehouses  in  which  the  courtly  poets  find  rost  of  their 

iraterial  for  praising  the  ideal  courtly  lady. 

THE  FH.AISE  CF  THE  L.^vLY 

The  rraise  of  the  lady  consists  of  lauding  either  her 
physical  beauty  or  her  roral  qualities.   The  panegyric  occurs 
very  frequently  in  Arnaut's  poems  and  lends  itself  to  irany  var- 
iations.  It  appears  in  nearly  every  poem  in  sor.e  form:  corpar- 
ison,  exer^TluTTi.  netaphor,  hyperbole  or  synecdoche.    The  enumer- 
ation of  the  lady's  froral  qualities,  notatio,  is  a  frequent 
forir  of  t'^.ls  topic.   In  poen  XVII,  we  find  just  such  an  enuireration: 

Que  tuiPT  bon  alp  pretz,  sabers,  e  sens, 
Reincrnon  ab  lleis  ^   (XVII,  23-2^) 

en  effet,  toutes  les  bonnes  qualltes--le  ir^rite,  le 

savoir  et  le  sens — derceurent  en  elle 

In  poein  XI,  these  r-oral  qualities,  In  the  form  of  a  synecdoche, 
serve  not  only  to  praise  the  lady  but  they  ^^re  also  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  poet's  choice: 

Bona  doctrine  e  soaus 

E  cors  clars,  sotlls  e  franc 

K'an  d'aror  al  ferr.  concuich         (XI,  25-2?) 
Une  bonne  et  douce  sac:esse,  un  coeur  joyeux,  d^llcat  et 
franc  r'ont  conduit  au  refuge  d 'Amour  ce  la  dame 

The  description  of  the  lady's  physica-1  qualities  was  known  in 

classical  and  medieval  rhetoric  as  efflctlo.   It  is  particularly 

common  in  medieval  romances.   There  is  only  one  eniomeration  of 
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the  lady's  physical  beauty  In  all  of  Arnaut's  poemsi 

.  .  ,  sa  crln  saura 

E.l  cors  gal  grallet  e  nou,    (X,  19-20) 
sa  chevelure  blonde,  son  corps  Joyeux,  svelte  et  neuf 

In  one  poem,  however,  both  notatlo  and  ef f Ictlo  are  corrbinedi 

Kas  sal  ab  llels  trob  pro  mals  que  lauzari 
Mesura  e  sen  et  autres  bos  rrestiers, 
Beutat,  joven  bos  faltz  e  bels  derors.   (XV,  16-lP) 
mais  Icl  chez  elle  je  trouve  beaucoup  plus  k   louen   la 
niesure,  le  sens  et  d 'autres  bonnes  qualltes,  la  beautd, 
la  Jeunesse,  les  bonnes  actions  et  les  beaux  d^lassements. 

A  con^iron  r-ethod  of  praising  the  lady  Is  by  a  corrparison 

with  other  courtly  ladies.   In  poeir.  XVII,  the  lady  is  compared 

favorably  to  the  lady  of  the  lord  of  Pontrerroll : 

Non  al    paor 

Que    Ja   eel  de   Pontreinble 

N'aia   censor 

De  lieis  ni  que  la  seirble :       (III,  37-^0) 
Je  n'ai  pas  peur  que  jainals  celui  de  Pontrenoli  en  ait 
une  plus  belle  qu'elle,  nl  qui  lui  ressemble. 

In  song  XII,  the  freshness  of  the  lady  is  praised  by  a  com- 
parison in  which  the  r^otifs  are  taken  from  the  spring  openingi 

Ges  rarrs  floritz 

De  floretas  envoutas 

Cui  fan  trerrblas  auzelhon  ab  lurs  bees 

No  es  plus  frescs  (XII,  17-20) 

Aucun  rameaii  fleurl  de  fleurettes  en  bouton  que  les  oise- 
lets  font  trembler  avec  leurs  bees  n'est  plus  frais  qu'elle 

In  another  encomiurr  the  lady  is  not  the  object  of  the  comparison 

but  instead  it  is  the  lover.   In  this  corrparison,  the  poet  refuses 

to  accept  equality  with  other  lovers.   To  illustrate  that  the 

worth  of  his  lady  places  him  well  above  the  others,  a  metaphor 

from  a  game  of  chance  is  employed.   Equality  in  love  would  be 

like  receiving  a  penalty  in  a  dice  gam.e  i 

De  drudaria 

No.m  sal  de  re  blasmar 
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C'autrul  pari a 

Torn  leu  en  reirazar    (III|  25-2P) 
Pour  ce  qui  est  d'etre  aim^,  je  no  puis  ne  plaindre  en 
rlen,  car  accepter  maintenant  I'^gallt^  avec  autrui, 
je  tiens  cela  pour  un  coup  de  de  qui  ne  recule 

According   to  Lavaud    (p.    ^7,    n.    ^5),    Arnaut   even   coir.pqres    the 

lady    to   th^  Vlr.p;ln.      In    the   following  example    the    lady's    i:;ooQ 

qualities  are  found  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  mother  of 

God,  Indeed  a  poetic  hyperbole  for  a  medieval  Christian: 

A.l  bos  aips  don  es  plus  auta 

Cella  c'om  per  pros  recorda.      (VIII,  ^^-45) 
car  elle  a  toutes  ensemble  les  bonnes  qualit^s  par 
lesquelles  est  plus  rehaussee  Celle  que  I'on  rapelle 
comme  accoirplie. 

Another  variation  of  the  panegyric  is  the  superlatives 

Car  la  gensor  serv  e  coli 
Bel  mon  •  . ^. ^  (X,  9-10) 

car  je  sers  et  revere  la  plus  gentille  dame  du  monde 

This  variatibn  which  declares  that  the  lady  surpasses  any 

other  lady  of  her  rank  is  a  form,  of  comparison  that  Curtlus 

(p,  162)  calls  the  comparison  of  outdoing.   The  same  outdoing 

motif  is  used  in  poem  X,  except  that  the  phrase  "del  mon"  is 

repalced  by  a  circumlocution: 

,  ,  ,  que.l  mleils  ai  ad  eslida 

D'on  part  soleils  duesc'al  jorn  quez  ajorna.   (V,  20-21) 
j'ai  pris  pour  mon  elue  la  m.eilleure  depuis  I'endroit. 
ou  le  soleil  s'en  va  jusqu'au  jour  qui  point, 

Arnaut  uses  the  same  pattern  to  affirm  the  lady's  graclousnessi 

>iu'en  tant  a  randa 

Cum.  mars  terra  garanda 

Non  a  tant  ren 

Pre sen 

Cum  la'chauS'ida 

^u'ieu  ai  encobida      (VII,  17-22) 
En  effet,  en  ce  que,  tout  du  ""ong,  la  mer  enclot  de 
terre ,  il  n*y   pas  d'aussi  gracieux  present  que  la  dame 
choisie  dont  j'ai  fait  I'objet  de  ma  convoitise 

In  poem  :<^fl,    there  is  another  variation  of  the  formula  which 
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serves  to  Iqud  the  lady's  gentility.   This  circumlocution 
jrakes  use  of  definite  place  names,  the  Nile  representing  exotic 
l^nds  beyond  the  eea: 

Ee  part  Nil  entra  c'a  Sanchas 

Gensser  no. is  viest  ni . s  despuollla    (XVJ,  36-37) 
D'au-del;\  le  Nil  jusqu'a  Saintes  nulle  plus  Jolie  ne 
s'habille  et  ne  se  devet 

In  poeir  III  there  is  an  encoiriuir  to  the  lady  which  compares 

her  beauty  to  th'Pit  of  all  the  ladies  of  Savoy » 

Ges  non  es  croia 

Cella  cui  soi  amis; 

De  sai  Savoia 

Plus  bella  no.s  noirls  (III,  ^1-^^) 

Elle  n'a  point  I'^me  vilalne,  celle  dont  je  suis  I'am.i; 
en  deca  de  la  Savoie  une  plus  belle  n'existe  pas. 

In  poem  XV,  Arnaut  praises  the  lady  by  enumerating  all  the  places 

where  he  has  been  in  which  he  could  not  find  her  equal; 

Qu'eu  vau  tant  chams,  vauz,  no  plans  nl  puois 
Qu'eu  un  sol  cors  trob  aissi  bos  alps  totz   (XV,  12,  I3) 
je  ne  parcours  jamais  tant  campagnes,  vallons,  plaines  nl 
montagnes  que  je  pulsse  en  ur  seul  corps  trouver  ainsi 
toutes  les  bonnes  qualites 

In  the  next  stanza  the  lady  Is  praised  in  a  similar  manner 

except  that  the  enumeration  of  place  is  substituted  by  the 

expression  "malntas  bonas  cortz:" 

Ben  al  estat  a  malntas  bonas  cortz 

Kas  sal  ab  liels  trob  pro  mais  que  lauzar   (XV,  I5-I6) 
Je  suls  blen  alle  dans  malntes  bonnes  cours,  m.als  icl 
Chez  elle  je  trouve  beaucoup  plus  a  louer 

In  several  panegyrics  no  place  is  mentioned;  the  lady  is  simply 

found  superior  to  the  other  courtly  ladies  1 

Tan  parels  genta 

Cella  que.m  te  joios 

Las  gensors  trenta 

Ven  de  belas  faisos     (III,  ^9-52) 
Elle  parait  si  gentille,  celle  qui  me  tient  en  jole, 
que  les  trente  plus  gentllles,  elle  les  surpasse  en  belles 
manieres. 
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In  poem  XV,  the  lady's  charir  is  considered  above  that  of  all 

the  others: 

sleus  solatz  es  del  autres  sobrlers   (XV,  31) 
son  charne  a  elle  est  sup^rleur  a  tous  les  autres. 

Irr  poeiTi  XVII,  the  others  can  not  compare  with  her  in  beauty 

and  prentlllty: 

Puois  de  beutat  son  las  autras  en  coirba 
Que  la  genser  par  c'aia  pres  un  torn  /n-j'j   ) 

Plus  bas  de  liei,  qui  la  ve ,  et  es  ver   lArU_,'^"^^'-J 
pour  la  beaut^,  les  autres  sont  en-dessous  d'elle,  car 
il  ire  semble  que  la  plus  gracieuse  ait  fait  une  chute 
plus  bas  qu'elle,  quand  on  vient  a  la  voir,  et  c'est 
bien  vrai 

Similarly  in  poerr  III,  a  comparison  is  iirpossible  because  his 

lady  Is  so  far  above  the  others: 

Ges  ab  sa  par 

No  sal  doblar  m'amla, 

C'una  non  par 

Que  segonda  no. ill  sia.  (III»  29-32) 

je  ne  saurais  avec  sa  pareille  assembler  iron  amie,  car 
aucune  ne  se  montre  qui  ne  lui  solt  "seconde." 

In  poem  XVII,  there  is  a  less  comi^on  form  of  the  outdoing  topic. 

The  lady  is  so  faultless  that  the  poet  simply  states  that  it  is 

not  necessary  to  perfect  anything  in  her  regard: 

E  pols  en  lieis  no.s  taing  c ' on  ren  esmer   (XVII,  l4) 
Puisqu'en  elle  11  ne  convient  pas  qu'on  ameliore  rien 

In  poem  XIII,  we  find  th-^  following  syperlative: 

.  .  .  il  es  dels  bos  sabers  sabors    (XIII,  3^) 
elle  est  des  delices  le  delice  supreme 

Besides  the  comparison,  the  medieval  poets  found  other 

ways  of  praising  the  lady.   Faral  (p.  fO)  states  that  the 

panep-yric  is  "souvent  precedee  d'un  eloge  du  soin  donne  par 

Dieu  ou  par  Nature  a  la  confection  de  sa  creature."   This 

corresponds  to  Curtius'  Katura  f ormatrix  topic  and  to  v,'hat 
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Alice  Colby  calls  the  Dens  f orn^ator  topos.   Just  such  a  fornula 
precedes  Arnaut's  panegyric  of  the  lady's  good  qualities  In 
poem  VIII.   It  begins  with  an  elaborate  periphrasis  of  the  time 
since  God  had  created  such  a  unique  creature.   This  presenta- 
tion of  the  topic  is  all  the  inore  intensive  by  its  denial  of 
divine  competence  in  creating  an  equal  of  the  ladyj 

Qu'anc,  pos  Sainz  Pauls  fetz  pistola 

Mi  nuills  horn  dejus  caranta, 

Non  poc  plus 

Nels  Jhesus 

Far  de  tal.  (VIII,  39.43)^  ^ 

Car  jamais,  depuis  que  saint  Paul  fit  une  epitre  et 
quelqu'un  quarante  Jours  de  jeiine,  J^sus  lul-ireme  ne 
put  en  falre  d'autres  pareilles 

This  Tnotif  is  also  found  in  poem  XV  where  God  is  described  as 

reserving  all  the  good  qualities  for  the  poet's  ladyi 

.  .  .  bos  aips  totzt 

Qu'en  lieis  los  vole  Dieus  tirar  et  assire.  (XV,  13-1^) 
toutes  bonnes  qualites:  en  elle  vraiment  Eieu  voulut 
les  mettre  a  part  et  les  fixer. 

In  poem  XII,  there  are  two  very  similar  panegyrics  which 
make  use  of  that  form  of  the  comparison  called  the  exemplum. 
They  praise  the  lady  indirectly  by  describing  the  benefits  of 
her  love.  In  the  first  example,  the  honor  received  by  the 
lover  of  such  a  lady  is  illustrated  by  an  exemplum.  of  contem- 
porary figure SI 

"Qu'en  liei  amar  agr'ondra.l  reis  de  Dobra 
.0  celh  cui  es  I'^stel,  e  LunaTpam.a,     (XII,  23-24) 
C'est  qu'a  I'aimer  trouverait  honneur  le  roi  de  Douvre 
ou  celui  a  qui  appartlennent  iistella  et  Pam.pelune. 

In  the  second  stanza,  the  honor  that  the  acceptance  of  the 

lady — "tal  promessas" —  would  bring  the  poet,  is  illustrated 

by  another  exe^plum  of  contemporary  figures,  the  kings  of 

Enprland  and  Navarre  1 
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Tal    proiressas  don   I'errperalre   c^recs 

En    for'onratz    o.l    senher  de   Hoam 

0.1    rels   que    ten   our   e   JeruseTem  (XII,    ^3-45) 

tulles   proiresses  dont   I'empereur  ^rec    serai t   honore,    ou 
blen   encore   le    selsrneur  de   Roam    ou   le   rol   qui   occupe 
Tyr   et  Jerusalem, 

In   c-inso  XIII,    t'nere    Is   a   slrllar  praise    topic   v;hich  irakes   use 

of   an   exet^-nluF.      Here    thp    poet   praises    the    lady's  worth  by   con:- 

parlnc;   It    to   that    of  Alexander   the   Great,    the    epitome    of   pov;er 

and    valor   in    the   riddle   Asres    (Toja,    p.    322,    n.    21): 

Qu'eu  non  vuolll  jes  quan  pens  sas  H;ran  valors, 
Valer  ses  liels  on  plus  vale  Allxandres.   (XIII,  20-21) 
car  je  ne  veux  point,  quand  je  consldere  sa  grande  valeur, 
me   falre  valolr  sans  elle  dans  la  dlgnlte  ou  plus  que  tous 
valut  Alexandre, 

In  r^oein  XVI,  the  praise  of  the  lady  Is  combined  with  a  form  of 

the  indescrlbabillty  topic  (Curtius,  p.  159).   Arnaut  does  not 

actually  admit  his  Inability  to  describe  the  lady's  beauty, 

but  in  this  variation,  declares  that  her  beauty  is  such  that 

a  description  of  it  v^ould  seem  a  lie: 

Car  sa  beutiires  tant  grand  a 

Que  semblaria.us  messoigna.     (XVI,  3^-39) 

car  sa  beaute  est  si  grande  qu'^  la  dire  elle  vous  sem- 

blerait  un  mensonge. 

In  poem  XVII,  there  is  nearly  a  whole  stanza  dedicated  to 
the  praise  of  the  lady.   In  this  topic  Arnaut  probes  the  con- 
sequences of  lovinpc  a  person  of  such  worth.   The  effect  of  hav- 
ing" chosen  such  a  mistress  makes  him  both  happy  and  sad.   Her 
great  merit,  however,  compensates  and  encourages  the  lover 
because  he  knows  that  the  winning  of  such  a  prize  is  a  great 
reward : 

Qu'er  am  tant  que.l  pes  ml  poia  e.m  plomba, 
Kas  quand  m'alblr  c .m  es  de  pretz  al  som 
Mout  m'en  am  mais  car  anc  I'ausiel  voler, 
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C'aras  sal  leu  que  iros  cors  e  ros  sens 

Kl  farant  far,  lor  prat,  rlca  conquesta,   (XVII,  4-8) 
j'alre  en  si  haut  lieu  que  cette  pensee  m' exalte  et  re 
plonge  en  I'abirej  rr.ais   quand  Je  consld^re  corrnent  Elle 
se  trouve  au  fa^te  du  ircrite,  je  rn'en  alrr.e  bien  davantage 
pour  avoir  un  jour  ose  la  voulolr,  car  a  present  je  sals 
que  pon  co-:;ur  et  f^on  esprit  ne  feront  falre,  en  sulvant 
leur  bon  plalsir,  \me  riche  conquete. 


THE  lADY'S  EISDAIN 

We  would  not  have  a  coirplete  picture  of  the  lady  if  we 
were  to  liTi"it  ourselves  simply  to  the  topics  of  praise  In 
Arnaut's  poetry.   According  to  the  courtly  convention,  the 
lady,  being  of  higher  social  rank  than  her  suitor,  is  usual- 
ly very  cold  towards  his  advances.   The  topic  of  the  lady's 
disdain  occurs  four  times  in  Arnaut's  poems.   In  the  intro- 
ductory stanza  of  poem  XI,  t'le  poet  states  that  Love  teaches 
him  to  sing  a  song  that  will  be  of  the  highest  rank  in  soften- 
ing a  disdainful  heart* 

M' enseign'Amors  qu'ieu  fassa  adonc 
Chan  que  non  er   -scgons  ni  tertz 
Ans  prims  d'afrancar  cor  agre       (XI,  6-8) 
I'Amour  m'enseigne  done  h.    faire  un  chant  qui  n'aura  pas 
le  second  ni  le  troisi^me,  mais  le  premier  rang  pour 
adoucir  un  coeur  4pre. 

Subsequently  in  this  song,  Arnaut  declares  that  the  lady's 

coldness  produces  a  desire  for  penance  and  solitude.   As  long 

as  she  shows  him  an  unfriendly  look,  he  would  prefer  to  do 

penance  In  the  desert: 

Kentr-' ella.m  fetz  semblan  embronc, 
Kas  volgr'leu  trair  pena  els  desertz 
On  anc  non  ac  d'auzels  agre  (XI,  22-24) 

Tptnt  qu'elle  me  montra  une  mine  maussade,  j'aurais 
pr^fer^  faire  penitence  dans  les  deserts  ou  11  n*y 
eut  Jamais  de  nid  d'olseauX. 

In  poem  XIV,  there  are  two  references  to  the  haughtiness 
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of  the  lady.  As  In  the  preceding  poem,  the  first  topic  Is  In 
the  openlnc^  stanza.  T'-.e  poet  Is  not  sure  of  his  .1ol .  If  Ar^or 
find    his   prayer  do  not   overcome    the   hardness   of    the   lady's    heart: 

Ka  non  amatz  Jol  gau  en  cers, 

3'Amors  no  vens  son  dur  cor,  e.l  mleus  precs.   (XIV,  ?-?) 
irals  11  n*e=;t  pas  vral  que,  aime  aussl,  je  joulsse 
de  ra  jole  avec  certitude,  si  I'Amour,  ainsl  que  ma 
prl^re,  ne  trlomphe  de  son  coeur  dur. 

Later  In  the  poem  Arnaut  devotes  a  whole  stanza  to  the  topic. 
He  has  so  feared  not  overcoming  his  lady's  disdain  that  he  grov/s 
stronger  when  he  thinks  of  the  proverbj  "It  thunders  so  m.uch 
that  the  rain  finally  comes."   If  it  takes  five  or  six  years  he 
Is  '^nre    of  attaining  his  goal  since,  by  dint  of  loving  and  be- 
seeching, a  disdainful  heart  gradually  softens i 

D'aiso  c'al  tant  duptat  e  crem.s 

Creis  ades  e  melllur  e  ,in  dur 

Que,l  reproers  c'auzl  aitan 

Me  dls  que  tant  trona  tro  plouj 

E  s'leu  ml   pec  cine  ans  o  sieis, 

Ben  leu,  can  sera  blancs  mos  suC'S , 

Gauslrai  so  per  qu'er  sol  sers, 

C'aman  prelan  s'afranca  cors  ufecs.     (XIV,  33-^0) 
Par  I'effet  de  ce  que  j'al  tant  redoute  et  craint,  je 
grand  is  dlja  et  me  fortlfle  et  me  releve,  car  le  pro- 
verbe  que  J'entendls  antan  m'a  dit  qu'll  tonne  tene- 
ment qu'^  la  fin  11  pleut.   Et  si  Je  manque  le  but    -  . 
durant  cinq  ou  six  ans,  peut-etre,  quand  ma  t^te  sera 
blanche,  jcultai-je  du  bien  pour  lequel  maintenant  Je 
suls  esclave,  car  en  I'almant,  en  le  prlant,  un  coeur 
altler  s'adoucit. 

THE  LADY'S  POWER 

The  lady  as  cause  of  the  poet's  Joys  and  sorrows  is  a 
central  courtly  motif.   So  central  Is  this  theme  that  the  trou- 
badours often  varied  it  by  '-aklng  the  god  of  love  or  Jol  the 
reason  for  the  poet's  sentimental  experience.   In  comparing 
this  topic  with  that  of  Amor  and  Jol .  we  will  find  that  the 
lady  is  often  equated  with  either  of  these  two  in  regard  to 
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her  poller  without  any  real  change  In  the  meaning  of  the  topic 
or  any  real  alteration  to  the  courtly  drama.   In  other  words, 
In  the  topics  which  concern  the  power  of  the  nev;  eirotion  which 
the  poet  is  experiencing,  the  lady,  Amor  and  .joi  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  interchanged  as  the  cause  of  this  eir.otlon.   The  change 
from  lady  to  love  as  cause  of  his  feelings  is  just  a  way  of 
varying  the  topic.   For  example,  it  could  be  the  lady  who  causes 
the  poet's  suffering  in  one  song,  but  love  who  does  it  in  an- 
other.  As  a  rule  Amor  is  the  cause  of  the  poet's  feelings  in 
the  opening  coblas  of  Arnaut's  songs,  but  in  the  stanzas  of  the 
body  of  the  poems,  it  is  the  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the  topic. 

First  we  will  discuss  the  lady  as  cause  of  the  poet's  emo- 
tions.  In  poem  VII,  we  find  that  she  has  the  power  to  enchain 
his  will  and  has  a  great  effect  on  his  moods: 

Qu'er  sul  letz,  er  m.'o  trastorna 

Car  a  son  vol  me  llama      (VII,  59-oO) 
car  tantot  je  suis  joyeux,  tantot  elle  bouleverse  r:a 
joie,  en  effet  ^  sa  volonte  elle  m'enchatne. 

The  coldness  of  the  courtly  lady  has  been  discussed  above.  In 

poem  XI,  Amaut  reveals  the  effect  that  it  has  on  him: 

Kentr'ella.m  fetz  semblan  embronc, 
Kais  volgr'ieu  trair  pena  els  desertz 
On  anc  nom  ac  d'auzels  ngre.      (XI,  22-24) 
tant,  qu'elle  me  montra  une  mine  maussade,  j'aurais 
pr^f^re  falre  p<^nitence  dans  les  deserts  ou  11  n'y 
eut  jamais  de  nid  d'oiseaux. 

The  l-ndy's  kiss  has  the  power  to  make  the  poet  practically 

invincible.   Neither  the  elements  nor  physical  disease  has 

the  poxvrer  to  harmi  him: 

Be,m  vai  d'amor,  qu'ela,m  balsa  e.m'acola, 

S  no,m  frezitz  freitz  ni  gels  ni  buerna, 

Nl,m  fai  dolor  mals  ni  gota  ni  febres.  (XVI,  Uo-42) 
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car  Pile  r^e   halse  et  ir.'accole,  et  alnsl  ne  F,e  refrold  Issent 
nl  le  f rold ,  nl  la  p-elee,  nl  le  broulllard,  et  ne  rre  font 
souffrlr  nl  la  maladle,  nl  la  goutte,  nl  la  flevre. 

In  the  S3rre   poem,  Arnaut  reinforces  this  rrotif.   Here  he  ex- 
plains that  in  spite  of  all  the  distance  he  travels  to  see  his 
lady,  it  Is  lirposslble  for  him  to  suffer  from  fatigue.   For  the 
lady  has  the  power,  with  only  an  embrace,  to  fcive  him  the  neces- 
sary remedy,  melzlna  coigna.  to  relieve  his  palm 

S'leu  ai  passatz  pons  nl  t;lanchas 

Per  llels,  cuidatz  qu'leu  m'en  duoilla? 

Non  au,  c'ab  jol  ses  vianda 

M*en  sap  far  melzlna  colgna, 

Baisan  tenen  .  .  .  (XVI,  2  9-32) 

SI  j'al  franchl  pour  elle  ponts  et  passerelles,  croyez- 
vous  que  je  souffre  de  cette  fatigue?   Mol  noni  car  elle 
salt,  avec  la  joie,  sans  autre  aliment,  me  procurer  un 
aimable  remade,  en  me  tenant  embrass^. 

In  poem  XVII,  there  is  no  need  for  as  much  as  a  kiss  from 

the  l^dy  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  poet:  a  few   words  will 

suffice: 

Qu'en  tant  ric  luoc  me  sul  mes  e  m'estanc 
Cab  SOS  bels  dlgz  mi  tengra  de  jol  larc .   (XVIII,  10-11) 
car  je  n^e  s^is  ^tabll  et  je  me  fixe  en  un  lieu  si 
magnlflque  qu'avec  ses  belles  paroles  Elle  me  tiendrait 
combl^  de  joie. 

In  the  next  stanza,  the  mere  thought  of  the  lady  Is  enough  to 

relieve  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  lover: 

Us  bons  respietitz  mi  reven  e.m  des  carga 
D'un  doutz  desir  don  m.l  dolon  11  flanc    (XVII,  17-1?) 
Une  bonne  reflexion  me  ranlme  et  m'enl^ve  le  faix 
d'un  doux  d^slr  dont  mes  flancs  sont  endoloris 

In  poem  XIV,  the  poet  corpr.res  the  relationship  between 

the  lady  and  the  poet  to  that  of  a  rich  lord  and  a  vassal  v;ho 

has  lost  all  his  possessions.   The  rich  lord  certainly  has  it 

in  his  power  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  vassal,  who 

is  not  worth  an  eo^g,  "uou."   Similarly,  the  lady  has  it  in  her 
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power  to  chancre  the  f-^te  of  the  suffering  poet.   This  Is   the 
reason  th^t  he  hns  selected  this  particular  ladyi 

Cel  que  totz  bes  pert  a  ensems 

Kestlers  I'es  que  rlc  segnor  cere 

Per  restaurer  la  perda  e.l  dan, 

Que.l  pqubres  no. 11  valrla  un  uou; 

Per  so  Tc'al  causlt  a  llels.      (XIV,  9-13) 
Celul  qui  perd  tous  ses  blens  ^  la  fols,  11  lui  est 
besoln  de  chercher  un  seigneur  rlche  pour  reparer  sa 
perte  et  son  dorrniage,  car  le  pauvre  ne  vaudrait  pas 
pour  lul  un  oeuf.   C'est  pour  cela  que  j'al  mis  ira 
vls^e  sur  elle. 

In  poeir  XIII  the  poet  desires  to  be  hired  as  his  lady's  cook 

because  the  irere  proximity  to  his  lady  is  enough  to  keep  him 

happy: 

Kout  desir  qu'enquer  11  fos  cuocs 

E  rc'avengues  altals  jounaus, 

Qu'ie'n  viurla  ben  d'anx  plus  vint, 

Tant  me  te.l  cort  baut  e  gaillart,    (XIII,  22-25) 
Je  deslrerais  fort  etre  encore  son  cuislnler  et  que 
le  meme  salaire  m'advint,  car  je  vivrais  blen  par  1^ 
plus  de  vingt  ans,  tant  elle  tlent  ron  coeur  gai  et 
de  bonne  humeur. 

In  poem.  X,  Arnaut  uses  tv70  metaphors  to  express  the  overwhelm- 
ing pov;er  the  lady  has  over  him.   In  the  first  one  her  heart 
overpowers   his  in  a  wave  that  does  not  evaporate.   In  the 
second  one,  a  comTr^ercial  metaphor — more  precisely,  a  metaphor 
taken  from  t'ne  practice  of  usury — serves  to  express  the  lady's 
power.   Here  she  exploits  him  to  such  an  extent  that  she  ovrns 
both  the  ffood s  of  the  debtor  as  well  as  the  debtor  himself, 
"obrador"  snd    "tavernat" 

Qu'el  sleus  cors  sobretracima 

Lo  mleu  tot  e  non  s'elsaura 

Tant  a  de  ver  fait  renou 

C  obrador  n  V,  e  taverna  (X,  2  5-2  8) 

Car  son  coeur  submerge  le  mien  tout  entier  d'un  flot 
entier  qui  ne  s'^vapore  plus,   Elle  a  en  cela  vraiment 
si  blen  fait  I'usure  qu'elle  poss^de  h   la  fols  I'artisan 
et  la  boutique. 
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In   poer   XIV,    A-rnaut  discusses   the   poner   of    '"he   lady's 
attnction    over   hlrn.      Because    of    too  much  pain,    the   poet's 
]ni    has   been  destroyed.      The    tori^ent  which  '.fill   not   leave 
will    soon   drive    hir   r^ad .      However,    in    spite    of    this    ir^pending 
Tradnf^ss,    Arnnut   wishes    to  prrow    old    and    die    loving   his   lacy: 

Car  per  un  sobrefals  d'afan 

Dins   la  dolor  del   co:"  no.s   wou; 

E  s'ab  deliure  non  for  eis 

Tost  m'aura  pareian  faducs; 

Pero  tals  a  ron  cor  convers 

<iu'en  liei  arr^r  vol.cra  rurir  senecs   (XIV,  15-2''-) 
car,  h.   C'Use  d'un  trop  lourd  fardeau  de  peine,  la 
douleur  ne  s'^loi^jne  pas  d 'c.u-d earns  de  iicn  cciur, 
et  si  elle  n/ en   .-^ort  pas  pronptement ,  un  fou  aura 
t6t  en  moi  son  pareil.   Pourtant  telle  est  la  dame 
qui  a  att\re  ron  coeur  qu'en  I'aiinant  je  voudrals 
vieillir  et  mourir. 

Her  power  over  hiir  is  so  great  that  Arnaut  hears  masses  and 

lights  candles  in  a  pious  atteippt  to  obtain  God's  aid  in  his 

suit  of  the  lady  against  whom  there  is  no  defense: 

Kil  nessas  n'aug  e'n  proferi 

2'n  art  lun  de  cera  e  d'oli 

Que  Dieus  n'en  don  bon  issert 

Ce  lieis  on  no.Tn  val  escrina     (X,  15-1?) 
J'entends  et  j' off  re  '^ille  messes  et  je  brule  flarme 
de  cire  et  d'huile  h   cette  intention  que  Lien  me   donne 
bonne  r^ussite  avec  elle  centre  qui  toute  defense  jn 'est 
Inutile , 

In  poem  X,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  l-idy's  moral  power 

over  the  poet.   .Vith  a  devotion  .not  unlilie  t';">at  of  a  reli;:'ious, 

the  lover  tries  daily  to  better  himself  in  order  to  become 

more  -^-Torthy  of  the  ladyi 

Tot  jorn  meillur  et  esmeri 

Car   la   .<^ensor   serv'e    coli 

Del  ron  .  .  .  ^  Uf    '^-lO) 

Chaque  jour  je  m'ar'eliore  et  me  purifie,  c;;r  je  sers 

et  r^v^re  la  plus  gentille  d;ime  du  monde 

Similnrly  in  poem  IX,  the  poet  tells  th-tt  because  of  his  love 
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for  his  lady,  he  tries  to  say  and  to  do  )Dleasant  things  to 
others.   The  civilizing  effect  of  the  lady  thus  affects  even 
the  lover's  roral  llfet 

Per  qu'eu  m'esfortz 

De  far  e  dlr 

Plazers 

A  iT^alns,  per  llel  (IX,  11-14) 

c'est  pourauol  Justeinent  je  ir'efforce  de  faire  et  dire 
choses  agreables  a  plus  d'un,  pour  I'amour  de  Celle  .  .  . 

In  poew  XV,  Arnaut  emphasizes  the  lady's  power  over  him  by  an 

exclamation: 

Al!  si  no,l'al,  las!  tant  mal  m'a  corners!:   (XV,  32) 
Ah!  si  je  ne  la  possede  pas,  elle,  en  revanche,  elle 
s'est  si  rudement  saisle  de  moll 

THE  COURTLY  LOVER 

Like  the  lady,  the  other  major  character  In  the  courtly 
drama,  the  courtly  lover,  the  poet  of  the  song,  the  suppliant 
knight,  is  portrayed  for  us  in  the  topics  scattered  throughout 
Arnaut 's  songs.   In  these  topol ,  we  do  not  get  a  personal 
portrait  of  the  knlght-poet,  either  physical  or  moral,  but 
Instead  the  lover  is  described  In  the  same  abstract  terms  as 
the  lady.   Of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  lover,  the  poems 
of  PT,na.nt,    as  indeed  the  Provencal  canso  in  general,  make  no 
mention.   From  the  topics  on  the  courtly  lover,  however,  we 
h«5ve  a  a"ood  idea  of  the  qualities  expected  in  him  and  of  the 
ff-eneral  rules  of  the  courtly  love  code.   In  song  XIII  we  have 
the  attributes  that  the  god  of  love  looks  for  in  the  f is 
drutz .  and  also  the  bad  qualities  which  are  not  welcome  at 
his  court: 
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C'Amors  enquler  los  sleus  d'aital  seirblan, 
Verals,  francs,  fls,  mercelans,  parcedors, 

Car  a  sa  cort  notz  orguollls  e  val  blandres.   (XIII ,  12-li- ) 
Car  I'ATPOur  r^clare  ses  servlteurs  a  cette  ressenblance  j 
v^rldiques,  francs,  fldel?3,  suppliants ,  encllns"  au  pardon. 
En  effet,  a.  sa  cour  I'DrgiJell  nult  et  le  respect  prevenant 
est  utile. 

Havlnf^  established  the  qualities  that  the  courtly  lover 
Trust  possess,  A-pnaut  tells  us  in  other  topics  the  ones  that  he 
does  possess.   In  song  IX,  he  enumerates  his  qualities  of  sin- 
cerity, courage  and  constancy,  to  vjhich  Is  added  the  iirportant 
attribute  of  discretion: 

Qu'ieu  sol  fls  drutz. 

Cars 

E  non  vars , 

Ka.l  cors  ferns  fortz 

Ml  fal  cobrlr 

Kalns  vers  ^    (IX,^  42-4?) 

Car  je  suls  un  arrant  sincere,  precleux  et  point  chan- 
geant.Fais  men. coeur  ferme  et  courageux  ffie  fait  dissi- 
muler  malntes  v^rlt^s. 

In  poen  II,  he  expresses  his  honesty  to  his  audlencei 

Sol  TTi'o  egaill 

Que  anc  no  vim 

Del    teinps   CalTP 

Arrador  n?elns   acuoilla 

Cor  trlchador 

Ni  lauzador  (II,  48-53) 

Que  seulerrent  11  me   rende  la  reciproque  de  ceci,  que  ja- 
mais nous  ne  v^^mes,  depuis  le  teirps  de  Cam,  un  amant  qui  ■ 
accueille  en  son  coeur  rroins  de  irensonge  nl  de  ruse, 

Sirilarly  in  poem  V,  the  poet  declares  his  trustworthiness: 

St  leu  3oi  eel  que. Is  sleus  digz  non  trastorna  (V,  28) 
et  je  suls  homrae  qui  ne  revient  pas  sur  ses  paroles 

In  poeTTi  XIII,  Arnaut  again  stresses  his  honesty  by  calling 

down  upon  himself  the  punishment  of  never  looking  upon  his 

lady  again  if  he  willingly  lies  to  his  audience: 

E  sVleu  al  meu  enten  vos  mint, 

Jamais  la  hella  no  m'esgart      (XIII,  17-18) 

et  si  A   ron  esc  lent  je  vous  mens,  que  jamais  ne  me  regard e 

la  belle 
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In  poeiT^  V,  Arna\)t  ac:aln  declares  his  lack  of  duplicity  In  being 

icrnornnt  of  the  tricks  of  the  allegorical  fl-cfure  "Nentlrs:" 

.  .  ,  al  un  tal  ver  dig  adug 
He  no  dai  que  mentlrs  espel      (V,  24-25) 
.1'en  /from  Love7  al  rapporte  une  parole  si  v^ridique 
que  je  ne  sals  rlen  des  fausset^s  que  d^plole  le 
Nensonge 

In  the  sarre  poem,  Arnaut  declares  himself  on  the  side  of  Amor. 

He  banishes  hypocrites  and  scoundrels  vfho  are  the  ruin  of 

virtue  and  lets  himself  be  guided  by  Love  and  .joi ; 

B'aquest'amor  son  limh  forsdug 

Dompneiador  fenhen,  fradel; 

Pero  sl.s  n'an  maint  pretz  destrug 

Tal  que . s  fan  cuelnte  et  isnel 

Et  leu  que  sol  dels  lelals  amadors 

Estau  gauzens,  c'Amors  e  Jois  me  gulda.   (V,  3^-^!) 
D'un  parell  amour  sont  bannis  bien  loin  les  galants  hypo- 
crites et  scele'rats!  pourtant  lis  ont  ainsi  ruine  a  leur 
profit  mainte  vertu,  tels  qui  se  donnent  pour  aimables  et 
empresses;  mais  mol  qui  suls  au  nombre  des  loyaux  amants, ; 
Je  suls  exauc^,  car  I'Amour  et  la  Joie  guident  mon  coeu'r. 

In  the  rhetorical  tradition  of  ethos,  he  reinforces  the  audience's 

faith  in  his  ^i^ood  character  by  telling  them  that  because  of  Love 

he  avoids  deception  and  obtrusiveness : 

D*enguan  ri  tueill  e  d'enueg  fug 
Per  I'amor  ab  que  m'atropel      (V,  22-23) 
Je  m'abstiens  de  toute  tromperie  et  j'^vite  I'im.portu- 
nite  h   cause  de  I'Amour  dans  le  troupe  duquel  je  r.e  range 

In  poem.  IV,  Arnaut  defines  the  courtly  lover  as  possessing  a 

heart  ^';hich  is  both  simple  and  well-born: 

Car  a  simple  cor  e  gentll.     (IV,  2k) 
car  11  a  le  coeur  simple  et  bien  ne. 

This  characteristic  of  the  fis  drutz  is  further  elaborated  in 

the  same  poem: 

Qui  Amor  sec,  per  tal's  liure: 

Cogul  tenga  per  colombaj 

S'ill  o  ditz  nl  ver  11  sftmbl^, 

Fass.il  plan  del  Fuoi  de  Loma  (IV,  33-36) 
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Que  celul  qui  suit  ] •Amour  se  llvre  h   lul  en  cette 
sortei  qu'll  tlenne  un  coucou  pour  une  colombei  si 
I'arrour  le  lul  dlt  et  que  cela  lul  sen-ble  vral ,  qu'll 
fasse,  au  c-re  de  celul-1^  una  plalne  du  Fuy-de-D6re 

Slrillarly  the  courtly  lover  n^ust  be  ready  to  hurble  hlr.self 

before  the  demands  of  the  system  of  f In'arorst 

Quan  d'el  plus  prop  es  tant  s'apllj 
SI  co.l  provsrbls  s'acoljrna, 
Sl.l  tral  I'uoill,  sel  puois  bo. 11  ol.^na 
Sofra  e  sega  ab  cor  humll.      (IV,  37-^0) 
Que  plus  I'anour  s'approche  de  lul,  plus  11  se  rapetisse: 
selon  le  proverbe  connu,  si  1 'autre  lul  arra.che  I'oell, — 
que  lul  11  lul  basslne  le  slen:  bref,  qu'll  supporte  et 
obelsse  d'un  coeur  huir.ble . 

In  this  passage,  by  ireans  of  a  proverb  reminiscent  of  Biblical 
submlssiveness,  Arnaut  reminds  the  courtly  lover  of  the  neces- 
sity of  humility.   In  another  poem  he  warns  him  of  the  danger 
of  pride: 

Val  orguolll  petit  d'amador. 

Que  leu  trabucha  son  seigneur 

Del  luoc  aussor 

Jus  al  terrain. 

Per  tal  trebaill 

Que  de  jol  lo  despuoilla; 

Dretlz  es  lagrim 

Et  arda  e  rim 

Qui  contra  amor  janquoilla        (II,  19-2?) 
II  vaut  peu  I'or^ieil  d'un  aroant,  car  11  precipite  son- 
possesseur  du  fa'tte  en  bas  dans  la  poussiere,  en  prole 
a  un  tel  tourment  qu'll  le  depouille  desormiais  de  toute 
joie.   C'est  justice  qu'll  pleut,  se  consume  et  se  d^- 
chire,  celui  qui  r^criirine  contre  I'Amour. 

In  poem  IX,  Arnaut  declares  that  he  has  never  loved  with  less 

vanity  J 

Car  non  amei 

Ren  tan  ab  m.eins  d'ufaut-       (IX,  P2-83) 
car  je  n'aimai  nulle  dame  autant,  avec  moins 
de  vanity  . 

Thus  the  poet  must  offer  no  defense  against  the  whims  of 

the  lord  of  love.  Even   when  he  is  sm.ltten  by  the  contradictory 
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einotlons   of   the    lover's  rralady,    he   must  not   rebel  against   his 
fate  I 

"Anc  leu  non  I'alc,  mas  ella  m'a 

Totz  temps  en  son  poder,  Amors 

E  fal.in  Irat,  let,  savl ,  fol, 

Cum  cellrji  qu'en  re  no, Is  torna, 

Com  no, Is  deffen  qui  ben  ama.       (VII,  1-5) 
Jamai-5  Je  ne  I'eus  en  mon  pouvoir,  mais  lui,  I'Amour, 
toujours   11  m'a  dans  le  sien,  et  11  me  rend  chagrin, 
Joyeux,  sage,  fou,  comme  quelqu'un  qui  en  rlen  contre 
lul  ne  se  rebelle,  car  il  ne  s' en  defend  pas,  celul 
qui  airoe  blen. 

The  poet's  submisslveness  to  the  god  of  love  is  underlined 
in  poem  II  X'fhere  Arnaut  adm.lts  that  in  spite  of  Love's  mis- 
treatment, he  does  not  complaint 

Ges  no'm  duoill  d'am.or  don  badaill 
Ni  no  sec  mesura  ni  taill        (II,  46-4?) 
Je  ne  me  plains  point  de  l'am.our  parce  qu'il  est  in- 
attentif  et  n' observe  ni  la  bonne  mesure  ni  la  "taille," 

Another  quality  that  the  courtly  lover  must  possess  for 
success  is  persistance.   For  if  he  perseveres  in  his  supplica- 
tion of  the  lady's  favor,  he  can  not  fail  to  achieve  his  goalt 

Que  greu  er  c '  om,  no.i  apoigna 

Qui  s'afortis  de  preiar  e  no  cola, 

Qu'en  passara  las  palutz  d'Uzerna 

Con  peregrins  o  lai  jos  on  cor  Sbres   (XVI,  25-28) 
Car  il  sera  difficile  qu'il  ne  parvienne  pas  jusqu'a 
elle  celui  qui  s'obstine  dans  la  priere  et  ne  se  lasse 
pas,  si  bien  qu'il  passera  pour  elle  au-dela  des  m.arais 
d'Userne,  comme  un  pelerin,  ou  bien  1^-bas  en-dessous  ou 
court  I'Ebre. 

Similarly  in  poem  XIV,  the  poet  gains  strength  from  the 

knowledge  that  perseverance  in  love  is  rewarded: 

Creis  ades  e  meillur  e,m.  derc, 

Que,l  reproers  c'auzl  aitan 

Ke  dis  que  tant  trona  tro  plou    (XIV,  35-^0) 
je  grandis  d^jS.  et  me  fortifle  et  me  relive,  car  le 
prcverbe  que  i'entendls  antan  m'a  dit  qu'il  tonne 
tenement  qu'a  la  fin  11  pleut. 
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In  poem  XII,  Arnaut  uses  a  feudal  rretaphor  to  illustrate- the 

relationship   between  the  lady  and  the  lover,  that  of  the 

dependence  and  honor  of  a  vassal i 

,  ,  .  totz  fls,  mas  Juntas,  a  11. m  rendl    (XII,  22) 
en  toute  sincerite'  et  mains  jolntes,  je  me  consacre  h   elle 

Besides  the  reward  of  the  lady,  the  courtly  lover  also 

reaps  one  of  the  most  Important  "benefits  of  the  courtly  system, 

that  of  personal  Improvement,   both  moral  as  well  as  social. 

Thus  In  faithfully  serving  and  revering  the  lady,  he  grows  in 

the  courtly  virtues  of  pretz .  valors  and  cortesia  which  come 

from  hen 

Tot  jorn  melllur  et  esmerl 

Car  la  gensor  serv  e  coll 

Del  mon,  so. us  die  en  apert         (X,  8-9) 
Chaque  jour  je  m'am^liore  et  me  purlfle,  car  je  sers  et 
revere  la  plus  gentllle  dame  du  monde,  je  vous  le  dls 
franchement. 

THE  LOVER'S  FOLLY 

The  lover's  folly  is  one  of  the  them.es  which  medieval 
poets  have  developed  extensively.   Sometimes  called  the  lover's 
malady  or  sickness,  it  is  conceined  with  the  ill  effects  that 
love  produces  on  the  poet.   In  his  article  "L'amore  e  1  medlcl 
medieval!,"  Bruno  Nardl  explains  that  according  to  m.edieval 
medical  belief,  there  was  such  a  disease  knox-m  as  the  lover's 
sickness  whose  symptoms  do  coincide  with  t  lose  found  In  medieval 
literature,    Arnaut  makes  use  of  the  topic  in  several  of  his 
poems.   Our  discussion  of  these  symptoms  is  not  meant  to  demon- 
strate their  accuracy  in  regard  to  medieval  m.edlcal  lore,  but 
only  to  show  how  he  used  them  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
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In  poen  IV  there  Is  nearly  a  whole  stanza  devoted  to 
descrlblnc:  the  effect  that  passion  has  on  the  lover  no  natter 
how  intelllsr.ent  he  may  be,  or  how  hard  he  tries  to  avoid  It. 

Totz  li  plus  SHvls  va  huire 

Ses  iruiol  e  ses  re  torn ba, 

Cui  ill,  slcrnos,  en  eel  enbla 

La  crin  que.il  pend  a  la  coir'a 

E  plus  pres  11  brul  de  I'auzil 

On  plus  p;entet  s'en  desloi.-na 

E.l  fols  ere  n^lellls  d'una  irolgna   (IV,  17-23) 
Tout  hoirme  le  plus  sage  se  trouve  Ivre,  par  cette  passion, 
sans  verre  ni  bouteillei  espi^gle,  elle  lui  eirporte  a  la 
derobee  le  brin  qui  lui  pend  encore  a  la  chevelure,   Et 
elle  lui  rourmure  plus  pres  de  I'oreille  a  mesure  que  hon- 
neternentll  s'en  llolATie,  et  le  fou  la  croit  mieux  qu'une 
religieuse .  ,   '        . 

The  lover  is  allowed  no  peace;  Love  attacks  hlF.  at  all  hours  i 

...     la  nueit  ire  re't^ida 

Quant  autra  gens  dorir.  e  pauz'e  sejorna,  (V,  G-7) 
la  nult  11  ire  reveille  quand  les  autres  gens  dorrnent, 
reposent  et  se  dl^lassent. 

Love  makes  his  victims  experience  so  many  different  feelings 

at  once  that  It  can  only  be  expressed  by  an  antithesis! 

.  .  .  Ai"ors 

.  .  .  fai.m  irat,  let,  savi ,  fol.    (VII,  2-3) 
1* Amour  me  rend  chagrin,  joyeux,  sage,  fou 

In  poem  XI,  the  poet's  desire  has  such  a  disorientating  effect 

on  the  lover  that  he  does  not  know  if  he  is  happy  or  sad: 

Si  m'a.l  seus  desirs  forduich 

No  sap  lo  cors  trep  o.ls  duollla.   (XI,  35-3^) 
Et  le  d^slr  que  j'ai  d'ell'e  m*a  si  bien  ^gare  que  je 
ne  sals  pas  si  m.on  coeur  saute  de  plaisir  ou  se   chagrine. 

THE  FEAR  AND  TIMIDITY  OF  THE  LOVER 

Another  emotion  which  the  courtly  lover  experiences  as 
soupir^^nt  is  feari  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  lady,  fear  of 
not  being  accepted  by  her,  and  fear  of  havin"-""  to  express  his 
humble  love  to  the  paragon  of  beauty  and  moral  worth.   In 
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poem  VII,  Arnaut  portrays  the  effects  of  fear  and  the  dilemma 
that  It  brings  about.   His  heart  Is  overflowing  with  love  and 
would  like  to  express  itself  but  it  is  fear  that  makes  him 
hold  back  I 

S'ieu  die  pauc ,  Inz  el  cor  m'esta, 

Qu'estar  ml  fal  temen  paors 

La  lenga.ls  feign,  mas  lo  cors  vol 

So  don  dolens  si  sojorna  (VII,  19-15) 

Si  je  dis  peu,  au^dedans  du  coeur  la  pensee  me  reste, 
car  la  peur  m.e  fait  rester  tir.ide.   La  langue  h^site, 
le  coeur  veut  It  blen  supr^m.e  par  quo!  il  se  soulage 
en  sa  peine. 

In   poem  XI,    the    poet's   fear  produces   a   timidity  V7hlch   turns 

him   black  and   white t 

Tant  dopti   que   per  non-aus 

Devenc  sovens  nlers  e  blancs        (XI,  33-3^) 
Je  crain.^;  tellement  que,  par  manque  d'audace,  souvent 
Je  devlens  nolr  et  blanc 

,  t 

This  duality  between  the  passion  of  the  heart  and  the  timidity 

of  the  tongue  is  again  echoed  in  poem  XV,   This  time,  however, 

It  is  presented  vjith  the  motif  of  the  lauzengiert 

E  jes  d'aisso  no, ill  sul  fols  plazentiers 
Que  mals  la.  vol  non  dltz  la,boca,l  cors   (XV,  10-11) 
Et  je  ne  suls  point  en  cela  pour  elle  un  faux  comipli- 
menteur,  car  mon  coeur  la  veut  plus  encore  que  ne  dit 
ma  bouche 

Later  in  the  sam.e  poem  Arnaut  presents  the  logical  conclusion 

to  this  dilemma  in  the  form-Of  a  hypothetical  statemient.   If 

his  heart  does  not  manifest  Itself  without  words,  then  he  prays 

that  his  lady  will  guess  its  desire  because  he  will  never  be 

able  to  express  his  passion  through,  language i 

.  .  ,  prec  qu'o  vuoilla  devinar 

Que  ja  per  mi  non  o  sobra  estiers 

31.1  cors,  ses  digz,  no.s  presenta  de  fors.   (XV,  23-2^) 
Je  prle  de  voulolr  deviner  ce  desir,  car  jamais 
elle  ne  le  saura  par  moi-meme  d 'autre  fa^on,  si  mon  coeur 
ne  se  manifesto  pas  au  dehors 
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In  poem  XI,  fear  of  speaking  to  the  lady  causes  the  poet  great 

palm 

Vias  Jols  que   d'esper  m'afulla 

M'encolpa  car  no  la  soFonc       (XI,  37-3^) 

Kals  la  Jole  qui  ir'enveloppe  d'espoir  me  fait  grief  de 

ce  que  Je  n'lnvlte  pas  ma  dame  h   I'amour 

Being  Incapable  of  speech,  the  poet  Is  at  least  proud  of 

hlirself  for  having  overcome  his  timidity  to  the  point  of  deslr- 

Inc-  his  ladyi 

Nout  m* en   am  mals  car  anc  I'aiJslel  voler   (XVII,  6) 
Je  ro'en  alme  blen  davantage  pour  avoir  un  jour  ose  la 
voulolr. 

In  poem  XII,  however,  Arnaut  alters  the  topic  in  that  he  not 

only  dares  to  speak  to  his  lady  but  becomes  so  audacious  that 

he  must  finally  regret  what  he  saysi 

Done  ben  sul  fols  que  quler  tan  que.m  rependl   (XIX,  ^6) 
Vralment  je  sul s  blen  fou,  mol  qui  demande  tant  qu'a  la 
fin  Je  me  repensi 

Similarly  in  poem  XV,  the  poet  seems  to  have  lost  his  timidity, 

but  he  is  still  unable  to  communicate  his  feelings.   Instead  of 

fear,  the  poet  is  so  excited  when  he  is  near  the  lady  that 

he  can  not  organize  his  thoughts: 

Qu'ades  ses  lleis  die  a  llels  cochos  motz, 

Puols  quan  la  vei  non  sal — tant  I'al — que  dire.   (XV,  6-7) 
loin  d'elle,  toujours  je  lui  dls  des  paroles  empressees, 
puis  quand  je  la  vols,  Je  ne  sals, — tant  J'ai  ^a.   lui  ex- 
primer, — que  lui  dire, 

THE  STEADFASTNESS  OF  THE  LOVER 

Another  trait  proper  to  the  courtly  lover  is  the  possession 
of  a  firm  will  in  the  performance  of  his  role.   The  expression 
"ferm  voler"  appears  fouf    times  in  Arnaut' s  poetry.   In  poem 
XV,  the  ste-idfastness  of  the  lover's  will  Is  linked  to  the 
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topic  of  his  fidelity: 

Car  nos  volers  es  tant  ferms  et  entiers 

C'anc  no  s'esduls  de  celllei  ni  s'estors   (XV,  3-^) 

car  ma  volont^  est  si  ferme  et  si  entlere  que  jamais 

elle  ne  s'^carta  et  ne  se  d^tourna 

Elsewhere  the  topic  is  combined  with  that  of  the  praise  of 

the  lady.   In  poem  XVII,  her  great  worth  does  not  intimidate 

the  poet's  firm  decision  to  love  his  ladyj 

E  pois  tant  val  no. us  cujetz  que  s*esparga 
Mos  ferms  volers  ni  que. is  fore  ni  s'enbanc   (XVII,  25-26 
Et  pulsqu'Elle  vaut  tant,  ne  croyez  pas  que  se  disperse 
ma  ferme  volonte,  ni  qu'elle  se  partage  ou  se  ramifie 

In  the  same  poem,  the  "ferm  voler"  of  the  lover  is  contrasted 

to  the  fragility  of  a  glass  bottle: 

Qu'leu  non  al  cor  ni  poder  que.m  descarc 
Del  ferm  voler  que  non  es  de  retomba   (XVII,  3563^) 
je  n'ai  ni  envie,  ni  pouvolr  de  me  ddfaire  de  mon  solide 
vouloir  qui  n*a  rien  d'un  fragile  flacon  de  verre 

In  the  first  line  of  his  sestlna,  Arnaut  emphasizes  the 

steadfastness  of  his  will  but  does  not  develop  it  in  any 

other  way: 

•L-o  ferm  voler  qu'el  cor  ra' intra 
No.m  pot  jes  bees  escoissendre  ni  ongla 
De  lausengier  .  .  .  (XVIII,  1-3) 

Le  solide  vouloir  qui  en  mon  coeur  entre  ne  peut  ^tre 
dechiquete  par  le  bee  ni  par  I'ongle  de  flatteur 

In  poem  XIV,  there  is  another  variation  of  the  expression  In 

which  the  adjective  "ferm"  expresses  the  constancy  of  the  poet: 

No  sal  un  tan  sia  e  Dieu  frems, 

Ermita  ni  monge  ni  clerc  (XIV,  25-2?) 

Je  n'en  sals  pas  un  qui  soit  aussl  constant  en  Dieu, — 
ermite,  moine  ou  clerc, 

THE  SUFFERING  OF  THE  LOVER 

The  suffering  of  the  courtly  lover  is  one  of  the  staples 
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of  his  diet.   Since  the  love  between  the  lady  and  her  aspiring 
knip-ht-poet  Is  an  Impossible  o'^e,  one  that  can  never  really  be 
completely  satisfied,  there  has  to  be  suffering  on  the  part  of  - 
at  least  one  of  the  lovers.   The  suffering  one  is,  of  course, 
the  soupirant.   On  the  theme  of  suffering  lover,  the  troubadours 
contributed  some  of  their  most  original  psychological  insights, 
althouprh  psychological  insight  was  not  their  principal  aim. 
Arnaut  is  no  different  from  the  other  troubadours  in  this  respect. 
He  uses  the  topic  of  suffering  often,  in  m.any  of  its  varied  as- 
pects.  In  poem  XIV,  for  example,  Arnaut  describes  the  suffering 
that  the  lady  causes  himt 

De  luencs  susplrs  e  de  grieus  gems 

Mi  pot  tralr  cella  cul  m'aerc      (XIV,  41-42) 

Des  longs  soupirs  et  des  penibles  g^missements  peut 

me  tirer  celle  h   qui  je  m.'attache 

The  suffering  topic  is  combined  with  the  motif  of  solitude. 
In  spite  of  his  suffering,  the  lover  will  not  turn  away  from 
the  path  of  f In'arors.  even  if  this  means  exiles 

Ges  pel  maltraich  qu'ieu  soferi 

De  ben  amar  no.ra  destoli 

Si  tot  me  ten  en  dessert        (X,  3^-38) 
A  cause  du  tourment  que  j 'endure  je  ne  me  d^tourne  nulle- 
ment  de  bien  aimer,  quoique  cela  me  retlenne  dans  la  solitude 

In  poem  IV  the  sufferint?:  of  the  poet  consists  in  his  en- 
during the  affronts  of  society  because  of  the  love  of  his  ladyi 

Sofrir 

K*er  per  vos  mainz  orguoills 

Car  etz 

Decs 

De  totz  mos  fadencs 

Bonai  mains  brutz 

Pars 

E  gabars 

De  bos  no.m  tortz  (IX,  71-79) 
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11   i"'appartlen.dra  de    souffrir   pour  vous   ralnt  affronts, 
car  vous   ^tes    le   but  de    toutes  iries   follesi    k   propos  d'elles 
J'al   de   blen   vllalns   cornpagnons,    p^als   la   ralllerle   ne  mede- 
tourne   pas  de   vous 

Elsewhere    in   poeir   IX,    the    lady's   rejection   causes   him   such 

pain   that    the   poet   fears   for   his   lifej 

,  .  .  per  liei 

Que  in 'a  virat  bas  d'aut, 

Bon  tern  rorir 

Si, Is  afans  no  m'asoma    •     i^-^»  1^-17) 
pour  I'ainour  de  celle  qui  m'a,  du  fa^te,  jete  &n  bas, 
06  qui  ire  fait  craindre  de  mourir,  si  elle  ne  met  fin 
a  iT'es  tourpents. 

Again  in  poem  X,  the  lady  has  the  pov;er  of  life  or  death  over 
the  poet.   She  alone  way  save  him  by  putting  an  end  to  his  suf- 
fering.  In  this  presentation  of  the  suffering  topic,  two  new 
motifs  are  Introduced  ,  that  of  the  guerdon  or  recompense 
of  the  kiss,  and  that  of  the  lady's  moral  obligation  to  succor 
the  poet: 

E  si.l  maltraich  no.m  restaura  ' 

Ab  un  baisar  anz  d'annou 

Ki  aucl  e  si  enferna.      (X,  33-35) 
Mais  si  elle  ne  guerit  iron  tourment  avec  un  baiser  avant 
le  nouvel  an,  elle  me  detruit  et  elle  se  damne. 

This  is  the  only  place  where  Arnaut  gives  the  lady  an  ultimatum.. 

Nowhere  else  does  he  put  her  in  such  a  predicamient,  he  leaves 

her  little  choice  in  dispensing  her  favors— either  the  reward 

of  a  kiss,  or  destruction  for  him  and  damnation  for  her.   The 

lady  may  allow  the  poet  to  suffer  but  not  to  the  point  where 

he  is  destroyed  by  his  pain. 

Similar  to  the  motif  of  suffering  and  death  is  th;:t 

of  suffering  and  m^^dness.   In  poem  XIV,  the  fin  amant  endures 

such  torment  that  the  consequence  is  madness: 
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Tauc   pot   horr   valer  de    Jol    semsi 

Per  ne.l  sol  que  I'al  agut  berc. 

Car  par  un   sobrefals     d'afan 
, Dins    la  dolor  del   cor  no.s   mou 

E  s'ab  deliure  mon  for  els 

Tost  ra'aura  parelan  faducs  (XIV,  17-22) 

II  ne  peut  p:uere  avoir  de  valeur  un  houime  d^pourvxi  de 
jole,   Je  le  sals  par  mol  qui  al  eu  la  irlenne  bris^e, 
car,  a  cause  d'un  trop  lourd  fardeau  de  peine,  la  dou- 
leur  ne  s'^oifirne  pas  d'au-dedans  de  mon  coeur,  et  si 
elle  n^  en   sort  pas  promptement ,  un  fou  aura  tot  en  ir.ol 
son  parell. 

Elsewhere  apong  the  sufferinp;topics,  Arnaut  develops  a 

motif  very  dear  to  the  troubadours,  that  of  the  joy  of  sufferingi 

D'amor  ml  pren  penssan  lo  fuocs 

E.l  deslrlers  doutz  e  coraus; 

E.l  mal  es  saboros  qu'leu  sint, 

E.ll  flama  soaus  on  plus  m'art       (XIII,  F-11) 
Quand  Je  songe,  le  feu  d'arrour  me  saislt,  ainsl  que  le 
desir  doux  et  p^n^trant;  et  le  mal  que  je  sens  est  d^ll- 
cleux  et  la  flarme  est  douce,  plus  elle  me  brSle . 

The  fire  of  love  which  becomes  pleasanter  as  the  flame  becomes 
hotter  has  nothing  to  do  here  with  poetic  creation  as  it  does 
In  many  troubadour  poems.   Arnaut  simply  describes  this  paradox- 
ical variation  of  the  suffering  topic  with  no  reference  to  pain 
as  a  stimvGLus  to  writing  poetry.   In  fact  in  poem  VI,  suffering 
appears  not  as  a  reward  nor  as  a  pleasure  but  instead  as  a  hin- 
drance to  the  creative  processi 

E  no. us  cugetz  que  de  mon  dol 

Esper  a  far  bona  chanson  (VI,  3-^) 

Et  ne  vous  fl-Turez  pas  que  de  ma  souff ranee  j'espere  falre 

une  bonne  chanson 

In  poem  XV,  we  find  the  same  joyful-suffering  topic  as  in 
poem  XIII,  but  this  time  the  poet  gives  us  a  reason  for  tiiis 
masochistic  feeling.   It  is  the  physical  beauty  of  the  lady, 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest,  which  accounts  for  his  pleasure  in 
spite  of  his  palm 
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Pero  I'afans  in'es  deportz,  rls,  e  Jols 
Car  en  pensan  sul  de  llels  lees  e  glotz    (XV,  33-3^) 
Pourtant  le  chaPTln  m'est  une  distraction,  un  rlre  et 
une  Jol^t  car  en  pensee  Je  suis  friand  et  glouton  de 
sa  beaut^ 

In  poem  II,  the  situation  is  alnost  reversed.   Here  the  poet 

is  joyful  because  the  lady  has  accepted  him  and  has  given  him 

cause  for  his  ,1ol  at  their  last  meeting.   However,  the  poet  and 

the  lady  are  no  longer  together  aYid  in  spite  of  his  joy,  the 

separation  causes  him  suffering! 

Si  be  m'  acuoill  tot  a  esdaill, 

>]es  pessamens  lai  vos  assaill; 

Qu'ieu  chanteys  voill 

Pel  jol  queens  flm 

Lai  o.ns  partim 

Dont  sevens  I'uoills  iri  iruollla 

Dira  e  de  plor 

E  de  doussor 

Car  per  joi  ai  que.m  duoilla.     (II,  37-^5) 
J'ai  beau  ine  diripcer  tout  ^  fait  en  sens  inverse,  rca 
pensee  s'elance  la-bas  vers  vous,  car  je  chante  et  je 
vaux  quelque  chose  h.   cause  de  la  jole  que  nous  nous 
donn^nes  au  lieu  ou  nous  nous  sommes  separes.   Aussi, 
souvent,  mon  oeil  se  rouille  de  chagrin,  de  pleurs  et 
de  douceur,  car  j'ai  pour  jole  de  roe  plalndre. 

In  poem  VII,  there  are  two  more  uses  of  the  suffering 

topos  which  are  linked  to  the  theme  of  secrecy.   In  poem  VII, 

the  poet  suffers  because  the  courtly  doctrine  does  not  allow 

him  to  speak  about  his  love i 

Per  so  fatz  en  que.l  cors  m* en   dol, 

Qi^e^^iuan  sols  clau  ni  s'ajorna 

Eu'J^'ays  dir  qui  rn'aflama  (VII,  ?5-2  7) 

et  c'est  pourquoi  je  fais  que  mon  coeur  en  souffre:  car 
'.ussi  hi  en  quand  le  soleil  pse  cache  que  lorsque  le  jour 
arrive,  jo   n'ose  dire  quelle  est  celle  qui  m'enflam.me 

Similarly,  in  another  poem,  the  poet  reveals  the  tension  be- 
tween the  hesitant  tongue,  checked  by  fear,  and  the  languish- 
ing heart  which  dares  not  complain: 
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S'leu  file  pauc,  Inz  el  cor  ir'esta, 

Qu'estar  rve   fal  terpen  paorsj 

La  lenp-a.ls  Telpcrit    mas   lo  cors  vol 

So  don  dolens  si  sojornaj 

yu'el  lanpuls,  ras  no  s'en   clama     (VIII,  12-16) 
SI  Je  dls  peu,  a\j-dedans  du  coeur  la  pens^e  me  reste, 
car  la  peur  me  fait  raster  timlde.   La  langue  h^site, 
mals- le  coeur  veut  le  blen  supreme  par  quo!  11  se  sou- 
lasre  en  sa  peine;  car  11  laneuit,  mais  11  ne  s'en  plaint  pas. 

Elsewhere  Arnaut  uses  the  suffering  topic  to  warn  the 

courtly  lover  of  the  punishment  of  pride,  a  fault  extremely 

inimical  to  f In'amorst 

Val  orguolll  petit  d'amador, 

Que  leu  trabucha  son  seignor 

Del  luoc  aussor 

Jus  al  terrain 

Per  tal  treballl 

Que  de  poi  le  despuolllaj 

Dreitz  es  lagrira 

Et  arda  e  rim 

Qui  contra  amor  Janguoilla.      (II »  lf-27) 
II  vaut  peu  I'orgueil  d'un  amant,  car  il  preciplte  son 
poss^sseur  du  faite  en  bas  dans  la  poussiere,  en  proie 
k   un  tel  tourment  qu'il  le  d^pouille  d^sormais  de  toute  . 
Joie,   G'est  Justice  qu'il  pleure,  se  consume  et  se  d^- 
chlre,  celui  qui  r^crimine  contre  I'Araour. 

In  another  poem,  he  uses  a  comparison  from  the  agricultural 

activity  of  his  time  to  express  the  degree  of  his  suffering, 

which  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  his  love: 

Pieit.z  trac  aman  c '  om  que  laura    (X,  40) 
Je  supporte  pis  eh  aim.ant  qu'un  homime  qui  travaille  la 
terre 

Similarly  in  poem  XV,  It  is  the  excess  of  the  poet's  love, 

"sobramar,"  which  brings  on  an  excess  of  torment,  "sobrafan:" 

Sols  sui  qui  sal  le  sobrafan  que.m  sortz 
Al  cor,  d'amor  sofren  per  sobramar    (XV,  1-2) 
Je  suis  le  seul  h    savolr  I'exces  de  chagrin  qui  jalllit 
en  mon  coeur  parce  que  j'alme  h.   I'exc^s  d'un  amour  rl^-n^ 

Consequently  we  find  appeals  of  the  suffering  lover  to  the 

god  of  love  himself  to  take  pity  on  his  plight « 
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E  vos  faltz  ip'en  dels  grans  afans  socorsl 
r^erces  d'altan,  que.l  nlells  al  ad  eslida 
D'on  part  solells  duesc'al  jorn  quez  ajorna   (V,  16-21) 
Et  vous,  ^parp:nez-noi ,  en  revanche,  les  airers   chsigrins, 
Pltl^  d 'abord  pour  cecl,  que  J'ai  pris  pour  mon  <^lue  la 
mellleure  depuls  I'endroit  ou  le  solell  s'en  va  jusqu'au 
Jour  qui  point, 

HOPE 

The  topic  of  hope  is  mentioned  only  four  tiires  in  Arnaut's 

poetry.   Tivo  of  these  topics  express  the  same  ideaj  hope  is  the. 

only  thing  left  for  the  despondent  lover.   In  poem  VI,  the 

TTotif  forms  the  apoderis  of  a  hypothetical  statem.ent.   The  poet 

has  no  other  reco\;r3e  but  hope,  if  the  lac;  refuses  him  the 

right  of  petition: 

leu  non  ai  plus  vas  ma  vida  cofort 

Que  si.l  dreitz  qu'ai  no.m  val  .  ,  .    (VI,  13-14) 
Je  n'ai  plus  de  r^confort  en  ce  qui  concerne  ma  vie  que 
d'esp^rer, — si  le  droit  que  j'ai  me  fait  defaut, — que 
la  piti^  me  profite. 

Similarly  in  poem  IX,  the  poet  declares  that  he  would  no  longer 

be  living  if  it  were  not  for  the  consolation  of  hope: 

Qu'eu  fora  mortz 
Mas  fa.m  sofrir 

L'espers  (IX,  62-64) 

je  serais  mort,  mais  une  chose  m.e  fait  patienter,  I'espoir 

The  third  hope  topos  is  a  form  of  praise  of  the  lady's 

worth,   Arnaut  tells  us  that  his  lady  has  made  a  promise. 

Because  a  lady  of  such  "valor"  can  not  go  back  on  her  promise, 

her  worth  doubles  the  lover's  hope: 

Mon  bon  esper  me  dqlbla  sa  valors 

.^uar  qui  mais  val  mais  dopta  far  faillida  (V,  33-3^) 
3a  valeur  redouble  ma  bonne  esperance,  car  qui  vaut  davan- 
tage  redoute  le  plus  de  manquer  h.   sa  promesse 

The  last  use  of  this  topic  occurs  in  poem  XI.   Here  Arnaut's 
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poetic  statement  is  made  up  of  four  courtly  toplcsi  .1ol .  hope 
sufferlnt^  and  timidity.   The  .1ol  that  he  receives  from  the 
lady  fills  -him  with  hope,  but  at  the  same  time,  he  is  suffering 
because  his  timidity  keeps  him  from  declaring  his  lovej 

Kas  Jois  que  d'esper  m'afiula 

K'encolpa  car  no  la  somonc.  (XI,  37-35) 

Kais  la  Joie  qui  m'enveloppe  d'espolr  me  fait  grief  de 
ce  que  je  n*  invite  pas  ma  dame  h.   1' amour 

These  lines  demonstrate  not  only  the  complex  psychology  of  the 

courtly  lover  but  also  the  poetic  process  of  combining  traditional 

literary  topics  to  explore  it. 

THE  LOVER'S  DESIRE 

The  description  and  effects  of  the  lover's  desire  is  an- 
other topic  developed  by  Arnaut.  In  poem  XIII,  the  exclusive 
nature  of  his  desire  Is  stressed: 

Qu'leu  non  ai  d'als  deslrler  nl  talen     (XIII,  33) 
Je  n'al  de  nul  autre  objet  d^sir  nl  envie 

In  a  preceding  stanza  the  poet's  desire  is  described  as  being 

soft  and  penetrating,  producing  a  painful  pleasure; 

D'amor  mi  pren  penssan  lo'  fuocs 

E.l  deslrlers  doutz  e  coraus; 

E.l  mal  es  saboros  qu'leu  sint 

E.il  flama  soaus  on  plus  m.'art     (XIII,  8-11) 
Quand  Je  songe,  le  feu  d 'amour  me  salslt,  ainsi  que 
le  desir  d oux  et  penetrant;  et  le  mal  que  je  sens  est 
d^licleux  et  la  flamme  est  douce,  plus  elle  me  brule 

In  poem  XVII  the  motif  of  the  lover's  desire  appears  tv;ice. 

To  underline  the  magnitude  of  this  emotion^  Arnaut  makes  use 

of  the  outdoing  motif — no  one  in  the  world  has  a  greater  desire 

than  his: 

Qu'efl   mon   non    ha    home   de    negun   non 
Tant  desires   gran   benanansa  aver 
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Cum  leu  fatz  llels,  .  .  .  (XVII,  29-31) 

et  11  n'y  a  point  au  ironcle  d  •  hoimne  susceptible  d'etre 

noT^TT^  qui  df^sirAt  autant  obtenlr  un  grand  bonheur  que 
Je  la  desire 

In  the  following  stanza,  Arnaut  speaks  directly  to  his  lady, 
Kleux-que-Blen,  asking  her  to  have  confidence  in  the  stead- 
fastness of  his   deslrei 

E  no. us  cujetz  que. is  rrerine  mos  talens, 
Non  fara  jes,  qu'ara.l  sent  en  la  testa.  (XVII,  39-^0) 
et  ne  croyez  pas  que  rron  desir  s'arcoindrisse:  11  ne  le 
fera  point,  car  Je  le  sens  ^  present  r^gner  en  na  tete. 

In  connection  with  the  lover's  malady,  the  poet's  desire  in 

poer  XI,  has  so  disorientated  hirr  that  he  does  not  know  if  he 

is  rejoicins-  or  suffering! 

Si  Fi'a.l  seus  desirs  forduich 

No  sap  le  cors  trep  o.Is  duoilla.   (XI,  35-3^) 
Et  le  d6sir  que  j'ai  d'elle  n'a  si  bien  i^gar^  que  je 
ne  sals  pas  si  inon  coeur  saute  de  plaisir  ou  se  chagrine. 

In  poem  IX,  the  humble  and  pious  aspects  of  his  desire  are 

underlined  by  comparing  it  to  a  m.onk's  yearning  for  God  z 

Cane  non  amei 

P,en  tan  ab  melns  d'ufaut, 

Anz  vos  desir 

Plus  que  Dleu  cill  de  Loma.    (IX,  F2-P5) 
car  jamais  je  n'alrai  nulle  dame  autant,  avec  m.oins  de 
vanit^,   Au  contraire,  je  vous  desire  plus  que  ne  font 
Dleu  ceux  de  Domme, 

In  poem  XII,  Arnaut  uses  a  literary  allusion  to  a  contemporary 

epic,  In  order  to  illustrate  the  intensity  of  his  desire: 

.  .  .  midonz,  don  al  gran  fam, 

C'anc  non  I'ac  tal  lo  nebotz  Sain  Guillem,   (XII,  12-13) 
ina  dame,  dont  j'ai  si  grand  e  fain  que  jamais  ne  I'eut 
telle  le  neveu  de  3alnt-Gul  Hem 

Elsewhere  he  defines  precisely  his  greatest  desire  as  accep- 
tance by  his  lady  I 

,  ,  .plus  vuolll  que,m  cuoilla     (XI,  28) 
je  desire  le  plus  qu'elle  m'accueille 
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In  all  the  preceding  uses  of  the  desire  topic,  the  poet  still 

appears  to  be  at  the  stage  of  a  souplrant .   In  poen!  V,  however, 

this  topic  Is  used    to  express  the  acceptance  of  the  poet  on    the 

part  of  the  lady  and  their  rutual  desire: 

Per  so  qu'leu  vuelll  e.m  vol  sill  c'al  coblda   (V,  2?) 
parce  que  je  veux  ferrrerr-ent — aussl  bien  qu'elle  re 
veut — celle  que  j*al  d^slr^e 

Finally,  in  one  poem,   Arnaut  varies  the  topic  by  pondering  the 

effects  of  loving  someone  too  much;  //ill  an  excess  of  desire 

destroy  his  love? 

Tant  I'am  de  cor  e  la  querl 
Cab  trop  voler  cug  la.m  toll 
S'om  ren  per  ben  amar  port,      (X,  22-24) 
Je  I'aime  et  la  recherche  de  si  grand  coeur  que,  par 
exc^s  de  d^sir,  Je  crois  que  je  me  I'enl^verai,  si  l*on 
peut  rlen  perdre  k   force  de  bien  aimer, 

THE  EXPSCTATICN  OF  THE  LOVER 

Since  the  courtly .  lover  is  always  a  souplrant  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  code,,  is  never  really  accepted,  the  them.e  of  wait- 
ing, boredom,  expectation  and  patience  are  very  important. 
In  Arnaut' s  poem.s  all  these  themes  exist.   Although  they  could 
each  be  studied  individually  as  a  topic  of  troubadour  poetry, 
Arnaut  does  not  develop  any  one  of  them,  so  extensively  that  it 
merits  separate  examination.   Instead  it  seers  more  convenient 
for  this  analysis  to  discuss  these  closely  related  themes  under 
one  heading. 

In  poem  VII,  the  reciprocal  relationship  between  Aror  and 
the  lover  heightens  the  poet's  expectations  -.-.'ith  regard  to  his 
love  affair.  Since  he  has  served  and  flattered  the  god  of  love 
so  v?ell,  then  his 'reward  should  be  p-reatj 
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C  Amors   corrranda 

Com   la    serva   e   la   blanda 

Per  qu'leu   n'aten 

Soffren 

Bona  partlda 

Quand  m'er  escarlda        (VII,  6-11) 
Et  I'amour  commande  qu'on  le  serve  et  qu'on  le  flatte: 
c'est  pourquol  j'attends  de  lui ,  r^sign^,  una  bonne  part, 
pour  le  temps  ou  elle  me  sera  assignee. 

Here  the  theme  of  patience  is  linked  to  that  of  expectation. 

The  poet  expects  his  "bona  partida/  Soffren"  with  patience  or 

resisrnation.   Similarly  in  poem  XII,  the  theme  of  expectation 

is  linked  to  that  of  the  ccuerdon,  the  reward  that  the  lover 

hopes  to  obtain  from,  the  lady; 

Uns  ric  covens  don  tan  gran  jol  atendi, 
Que.l  sui  bel  cors  baisan  rizen  descobra 
E  que.l  remir  contra, 1  lum.  de  la  lampa    (XII,  3f-^0) 
•  une  pr^cleuse  entrevne:  J ' en  attends  cette  joie  si  grande 
que,  parm.i  les  baisers  et  les  sourires,  je  d^couvre  son 
beau  corps,  et  que  je  la  contemple  sous  la  lumiere  de  la 
lampe . 

Patience  is  also  the  theme  of  the  personification  in  poem. 
XIV.   Here  Arnaut  urges  his  despairing  heart  to  take  courage 
in  spite  of  the  seeming  hopelesness  of  the  situation.   He  prom- 
ises  it  that  if  it  has  patience,  he  is  sure  to  v;in  the  favor 
of  the  lady  J 

Cor,  vai  sus:  sai,  si.t  suffers 

Sec  tant  qu'en  lieis,  c'ai  encubit,  no.t  pecs  (XIV,  ^7-^^') 
I'";On  coeur,  debouti  couragel  Sans  doute,  si  tu  patientes, 
11  s'ensulvra  ceci,  que  tii  n'^prouves  plus  de  m^com.pte 
avec  celle  que  je  convoite. 

Elsewhere  the  motif  of  patience  is  joined  to  that  of  hope. 

In  poem  IX,  the  poet  reveals  his  secret  thoughts:  he  would 

die,  except  for  hope  which  gives  him  the  patience  to  persevere. 

It  is  this  hope  which  also  keeps  him  in  good  humiora 

Kos  pensarsi 
Qu'eu  fora  mortz 
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Nas    f?i.in   sofrlr 

L'espers 

Que. Ill  prec  que.m  brel, 

C'alsso.m  ten  let  e  baut.        (IX,  61-66) 
ira  pensle  lul  sera  rendue  au  dehors  clalrement,   £lle  est 
que  je  serais  irort,  mals  une  chose  me   fait  patienter, 
I'espolr,  que  je  la  prle  d'abreger  en  ma  faveur.   Car 
cela  seul  ire  tlent  gal  et  all^gre 

In  poerr  V  there  is  also  a  coribination  of  r.otifs.   In  this 

poem,  the  worth  of  the  lady  doubles  the  hope  of  the  poet.   The 

topic  is  thus  an  encomiuir.  of  the  lady's  m:Oral  worthi 

I'on   bon  esper  me  dobla  sa  valors    (V,  33) 
Sa  valeur  redouble  ma  bonne  esperance 

The  theme  of  ennui  is  developed  a  little  more  than  the  related 
topics  of  expectation,  waiting  and  patience.   In  poem  XIII, 
Arnaut  gives  us  the  most  elaborate  account  of  the  ennui  of 
the  aspiring  courtly  lover.   He  tries  to  interest  himself  un- 
successfully in  other  occupations;  time  weighs   on  his  hands; 
he  craves  the  power  to  shorten  it.   Finally,  in  desperation, 
he  addresses  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  keepers  of  time,  telling 
them  that  they  are  doing  their  job  too  slowlyj 

En  autres  faitz  soven  feing  juocs, 

E.l  jorns  sembla.m  us  anoausj 

S  pesa.m  car  Dieus  no.m  cossint 

Com  pogues  temps  breujar  ab  art, 

Que  lone  respleich  fant  langulr  fin  amant. 

Luna  e  soleills,  trop  faitz  lone  vostres  corsi 

Pesa.m  car  plus  sovens  no. us  faill  resplandres. 
Bans  d 'autres  occupations  j'essaye  souvent  de  me      (XIII,  36-^'-2 ) 
dlstraire,  et  le  jpur  me  semble  une  annee.   Et  je  suis 
fache  que  Dieu  ne  m'accorde  pas  le  Douvoir  d'abreger  le 
temps  par  adresse,  car  les  longs  replts  font  languir  un 
amant  fldele.  Lune   et  soleil,  vous  faites  trop  longues 
vos  courses.   Je  suis  fSch^  que  votre  eclat  ne  vous  manque 
pas  plus  souvent. 

The  same  topic  begins  the  previous  stanza.   Because  he  always 

wants  to  speak  of  his  lady,  other  amusements  only  bore  himi 
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Kalntas  vetz  ir'es  solatz  enuocs 
Ses  llel,  car  de  llel  viiolll  slvaus 
Ades  dlr  lo  cart  rot  o.l  quint    (XIII,  29-32) 
Malntes  fois  le  d  Ivertlsserrent  ir'est  un  ennui  sans  elle, 
car  c'est  h    son  sujet  que  je  veux  dire  toujours  au  rroins 
la  quatrl^me  ou  la  clnqul^r^e  de  ires  paroles. 

In  poen  XII,  Arnaut  tells  us  that  the  great  hunger   he 

has  for  his  lady  produces  another  forrr  of  ennui .  his  Incessant 

yawning  and  reclinlngj 

Mil  vetz  le  Jorn  en  badalll  e.m  n'estendl 
Per  la  bella  que  totas  autras  sobra      (XII,  1^-15) 
rllle  fois  le  jour,  elle  fait  que  je  bailie  et  m'^tire 
pour  la  belle  qui  surpasse  autant  toutes  les  autres 

The  poet  does  not,  however,  want  the  lady  to  suffer  the  same 

inconvenience.   In  poerc  XV,  Arnaut  wonders  if  he  is  not  saying 

too  piuch  and  thus  boring  his  lady.   He  would  prefer  to  lose  his 

voice  rather  than  say  something  that  would  displease  or  bore  her: 

Die  trop?   Eu  non,  sol  liels  mon  sia  enois, 

Bella,  per  dieu,  lo  parlar  e  la  votz 

Vuolll  perdre  enans  que  dlga  ren  que. us  tire.   (XV,  40-42} 
Est-ce  j'en  dls  trop?   Koi ,  non,  pourvu  toutefois  que 
cela  ne  lul  soit  point  un  ennui.   Belle,  par  Dieu,  je 
veux  perdre  la  parole  et  la  voix  plutot  que  de  rlen 
dire  qui  vous  soit  desagreable. 

Arnaut  knows  that  waiting  is  an  intrinsic  hazard  of  the 

sour>lrant '  s  position  and  that  patience  Is  a  necessary  virtue. 

In  poem  XVI,  he  is  prepared  to  spend  years  waiting  for  his  lady's 

love: 

E  s'ieu  mi  pec  cine  ans  o  sieis, 
Ben  leu,  can  sera  blancs  mos  cues, 
Gausirai  so  per  qu'er  sol  sers    (XIV,  37-39) 
St  si  je  manque  le  but  durant  cinq  ou  six  ans,  peut-etre, 
quand  ma  tete  sera  blanche,  jouirai-je  du  bien  pour  le- 
quel  maintenant  je  suls  eselave 

THE  WOUND  OF  LOVS 

At  the  beglnhln.T  of  the  Rom.ance  of  the  Rose .  the  Pod  of 
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love  =;hoots  five  «i,rrows  from  his  quiver  -^  t  -hhf* 
lover  in  order  to  awaken  in  hin  the  desire  for  the  rose.   The 
arrows  I  biqute  .  sir'plece ,  cortoi  sle  ,  compaiffnie  and  biaus 
serblanz ,  which  enter  through  the  intermediary  of  the  eyes  affect 
the  passion  when  they  lodp-e  themselves  in  the  lover's  heart. 
The  belief  that  love  enters  the  heart  through  the  windows  of 
the  eyes  is  the  origin  of  the  classical  and  medieval  conceit, 
the  vulnus  aTT^oris.  the  wound  of  love,   Arnaut  also  makes  use  of 
this  topic  to  explain  the  Inception  of  his  love.   In  poem  IX, 
it  begins  i-ilth  a  glance  that  selected  the  lady,  and  then  it 
was  the  heart  who  trusted  the  choice  of  the  eyesi 

Tant  fo  Clara 

Ka  prima  lutz 

D'eslir 

Lleis  don  cre.l  cors  los  huollls     (IX,  15-21) 
Si  clalr  fut  mon  premier  regard,  pour  choisir  celle  au 
sujet  de  qui  mon  cOeur  croit  m.es  yeux 

In  poem  XIV,  the  poet  has  Just  found  a  new  lady  after  some 

amoroii-S  misfortunes.   He  hopes  that  his  new  lady  can  repair 

the  damage  done  by  his  last  love.   For  this  reason  he  has  set 

his  sights  on  her  with  both  open  eyes  and  open  heart i 

Per  so  m*ai  leu  causlt  e  lleis, 

Bon  non  ale  IQ  cor  nl.ls  u.ollls  clues    (XIV,  l^-l^■) 
c'est  pour  cela  que  j'ai  mis  m.a  visee  sur  elle,  en 
quol  je  n'eus  nl  le  coeur  ni  les  yeux  ferm.es 

In  poem  VIII,  Arnaut  thanks  God  and  his  eyes  because  they 

have  been  the  cause  of  his  .1ol ; 

Bleu  o  grazlsc  e  a  mos  huollls 

iul  per  lof^  cnnaissensa.m  venc  /  J-;i  ,  (VIII ,  10-1,0 
Je  rends  graces  de  cecl  k  Dleu  et  h   m.es  yeux:  par  la 
connaissance  qu'ils  eurent  m'est  venue  une  Joie 

In  another  poem,  the  lady  is  coveted  from  the  first  moment 

that  the  lover  lays  eyes  on  her: 
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Cul  encublc  al  prim  vezer  e  puols    (XV, 5) 
Je  convoltal  k   premiere  we   et  depuls 

Elsewhere  Arnaut  relates  the  duality  of  the  heart  and 
eyes  rr'otif.   The  heart,  the  seat  of  his  passion,  yearns  for 
his  l-^dy,  and  thus  the  poet  suffers.   The  eyes,  however,  which 
Introduced  this  passion  into  the  heart,  still  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  visually  devouring:  the  lady.   This  is  their  nour- 
ishment and  what  keeps  the  poet  alive: 

Le  cors  ir'abranda 

E.lll  huolll  n'ant  la  vianda, 

Car  solamen 

Vezen 

M'estai  aizlda 

Ve.us  que. in  ten  avidal       (VII,  2P-33) 
En  roi  le  coeur  brtjle  et  ce  sont  les  yeux  qui  en  ont 
leur  pature.   Car  la  seule  aise  qui  m'est  donn^e,  c'est 
de  voir;  et  vollk  ce  qui  me  tient  en  vie! 

T:iE  POWExH  OF  LOVS 

Although  the  power  of  Amor  is  a  very  popular  com.ironplace 
in  troubadour  love  poetry,  Arnaut  does  not  make  use  of  it  often. 
In  the  TTiain,  it  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  love's  powers  by 
showing  its  effects  on  the  lover.   It  is  very  sim.llar  to  the 
topic  about  the  power  or  effect  of  the  lady  or  to  the  topic  of 
Joi .   In  the  following  passage,  .jol  or  the  lady  could  easily  re- 
place love  as  the  cause  of  the  poet's  new  feeling: 

Tot  quant  es  gela, 

Kas  ieu  non  puesc  frezir, 

C'amors  novela 

M  fa.l  cor  reverdlr 

Non  del  fremlr 

C'Amorg  me  cuebr'e.m  cela 

E.m  fai  tenlr 

^a  valor  e.m  cabdela      (III|  9-l6) 
Tout  ce  qui  exlste  g^le,  mals  m.ol  je  ne  puis  re  refroidir,  ' 
car  un  amour  nouveau  me  fait  reverdlr  le  coeur.   Je  ne  dols 
pas  frissonner,  car  I'Amour  m'enveloppe  et  m'abrite,  me 
fait  conserver  ma  valeur  et  me  dirlffe. 
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Slrllarly  In  poert:  X,  Amor   has  the  power  to  keep  the  poet  warm 

even  In  the  coldest  period  of  wlnteri 

E  si  tot  venta.lll  freld'aura 
L'ainors  qu'lnz  el  cor  iri  plou 
Kl  ten  chaut  on  plus  Inverna.     (X,  12-14) 
et  blen  que  la  froide  bise  vente,  I'araour  qui  rulsselle 
en"  rion  coeur  ir^e  tlent  chaud  au  plus  fort  de  I'hlver. 

In  poem  VIII,  Love  has  the  power  to  activate  the  poet, 

while  other  lovers  without  his  aid  are  lifeless: 

Er  vau   cus 

Qui   qu'eri   irus, 

D'Amor,    don    sul    fis   e    freras  (VIII.    l4-l6) 

Kqlntenant    je    suls   debout, — quel   que    soit   celul   qui 
paresse   encore, — mu  par   I'Airour  dont    je    suls   fiddle   et 
ferrae    servant 

In  poem  XI,  Arnaut  underlines  the  paradox  of  Love's  might, 

against  which  he  is  powerless: 

Anc  leu  non  I'alc,  mas  ella  m'a 

Totz  temps  en  son  poder.  Amor  (VII,  1-2) 

Jamais  je  ne  I'eus  en  m^on  pouvolr,  mais  lui ,  1' Amour, 
toujours  11  m'a  dans  le  sien 

In  another  poem  Arnaut  relates  one  of  the  most  important  gifts 

which  Amor  has  the  power  to  bestow  on  the  poet,  that  of 

acceptance  by  the  lady.   This  acceptance  is  very  necessary  to 

the  lover  in  order  to  keep  the  flame  of  love  burning: 

Kerces  Amors,  c'  ;?ras  m'acuoills! 

Tart  mi  fo,  mas  en  grat  m'o  prenc , 

Car,  si  m'art  dinz  la  meola, 

Lo  fuocs  non  vuoill  que  s'escanta,      (VIII,  19-22) 
Kerci,  Amour,  de  ce  que  maintenant  tu  m'accuellles.   Ce 
fut  tard  pour  moi,  mais  je  le  prends  en  gr^.   Car,  bien 
qu'au-dedans  de  moi  briile  la  moelle  de  mos  os,  je  ne  veux 
pas  que  le  feu  s'^teigne. 

The  power  of  Love,  however,  is  not  almighty.   It  seem.s  that 

even  the  god  of  love  has  some  limitations  where  the  lady  is 

concerned.   In  poem  XII,  the  power  of  love  is  joined  with  the 

secrecy  topic.   Here  the  poet  scolds  himself  for  talking  too 
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much  about  his  love  and  warns  himself  that  eyen  Arror  Is  not 
able  to  preserve  him  from  the  wrath  of  the  lady  for  such  an 
Indiscretion! 

Bocca,    que  ditz? 

Qu'eu   crei   que.m  auras   toutas 
•  Tals   promessas  don   I'emperalre    forces 

En   fo'onratz    e.l    senher  de   Roam 

0,1  reis  que  ten  Sur  e  Jerusalem; 

Doncs  ben  sul  fols  que  quier  tan  que.m  repentl, 

Que  jes  Amor,*;  non  a  poder  que.m  cobra   (XII,  kl-^7) 
Ma  bouche,  qu'as-tu  dit?   Certes,  je  crois  que  tu  auras 
Sloic-ne  de  mol  telles  promesses  dont  I'empereur  grec 
seralt  honore,  ou  bien  encore  le  seigneur  de  Roam  ou  le 
rol  qui  occupe  Tyr  et  Jerusalem.   Vralment  je  suis  blen 
fou,  mol  qui  demande  tant  qu'a  la  fin  je  m.e  repensi   Car 
I'Amour  n'a  nullem.ent  le  ^ouvoir  de  me  preserver  la-contre 

THE  COFKAIJDI'.ENTS  OF  LOVE 

This  topic  describes  the  rules  of  the  courtly  doctrine  as 

they  pertain  to  the  lover.   It  outlines  in  the  abstract  what 

the  topic  of  the  courtly  lover  Illustrates  in  practice.   The 

subject  of  these  commandments  is  not  startlingly  new:   they 

follov;  the  general  doctrine  of  the  courtly  code.   In  poem.  VII, 

Love  commands  that  he  m.ust  be  served  and  flattered: 

C Amors  comanda 

Com  la  serva  e  la  blanda,        (VII,  6*-?) 
Et  1 'amour  commande  qu'on  le  serve  et  qu'on  le  flatte 

In  the  same  poem  Amor  gives  the  poet  another  com.m.and.  which  is 

a  basic  statute  of  the  courtly  doctrine,  that  of  secrecy: 

Qu'enquera.m  sent  de  la  flama 

D'Amor,  qui ,m  manda 

Que  mon  cor  non  espanda,     (VII,  ^9-51) 
Car  je  m.e  ressens  encore  du  feu  d 'Amour,  qui  m'ordonne 
de  ne  r.as  ^pancher  mon  coeur 

One  of  Arnaut's  songs  Is  alm.ost  entirely  dedicated  to  the 

topic  of  the  commandments  of  love.   After  the  seasonal  opening, 
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It  Is  Love  who  commands  the  con^positlon  of  the  songi 

Faral  c'Arors  m'a  conanda, 

Breu  chansson  de  razon  loigna        (XVI,  ^-5) 
Je  feral,  puisque  I'Arour  ipe  le  commande,  une  breve 
chanson  sur  une  ample  natlfere. 

Subsequently,  Love's  dialogue  contains  all  the  commands  that 

are  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  courtly  doctrine.   By 

sincere  and  pleasant  arguments,  he  recommends  fidelity  on  the 

part  of  the  lover,  especially  In  return  for  the  lady's  acceptance: 

Ab  razos  coindas  e  tranchas 

K'a  mandat  qu'leu  no  m'en  tuoilla 

Nl  autre. n  serva  ni.n  blanda 

Puols  tant  fai  c'ab  si  m'acolgna; 

E.in  dl  que  flors  no, 11  sembla  de  viola, 

Qui , s  camja  leu,  sitot  nonca  s'inverna, 

Ans  per  s'amor  sia  laurs  o  genebres.     (XVI,  8-1^) 
Avec  d'aimables  et  slnc^res  arguments,  11  m'a  recoramande 
de  ne  pas  me  detourner  d'elle  et  de  n* en   point  servir  nl 
flatter  d 'autre,  pulsqu'elle  fait  tant  que  de  m.'accuelller 
avec  elle;  et  il  ne  dit  que  je  ne  ressemble  pas  k   son  e- 
gard  h.   une  fleur  de  violette,  qui  change  vite  bien  cue  ce 
ne  solt  nullement  I'hiver,  mals  que,  pour  I'amour  d'elle, 
Je  sols  un  laurler  ou  un  genet. 

The  god  of  love  again  emphasizes  the  im.portance  of  fidelity 

by  urging  the  poet  to  be  faithful  to  the  lady  even  if  he  believes 

th-^t  she  does  not  love  him.   He  exhorts  the  poet  further  by 

calling   him  a  coward  and  telling  him  to  be  faithful  to  his 

la'^y  even  if  she  tries  to  avoid  him» 

"Tu,  coartz,  non  t'afranchas 

Per  respeich  c'arr^ar  no.t  vuoilla; 

Sec,  sl.l  te  fuig  nl.t  fai  ganda.     (XVI,  22-24) 

"Tol,  l^che,  ne  romps  pas  ton  lien  par  crainte 
qu'elle  ne  veuille  pas  t'almer;  suls-la,  si  elle  te  fuit 
ou  cherche  a  t'evlter. 

Thus  we  see  the  unyielding  faithfulness  that  Love  expects  of 

the  courtly  lover,  loyalty  to  the  lady  even  if  she  rejects  him. 

This  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  precedin.-'-  topic  which  asks  for 

fidelity  In  recompense  for  the  lady's  acceptance. 
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Aror  iv^rns    the    lover  ap:Tlnst    those   ladles   vjho  would    entice 

hlrr  away   froT"   his    true   love.      The   danp;eTs   of    the    lauzennler 

are   also  underlined    by   reinlndlng   the   lover   of   the   ir^ockery   wnich 

the    fin  arrant,    who   is  duped    by   the    scand  ler.ongers ,    endures: 

Elz:  "Tu  c'aillors  non  t'estanchas 
Per  autra  qul.t  delng  ni.t  vuoilla, 
Totz  plaltz  esquiva  e  desranda, 
Sal  <=?  lai  qui  que.t  soF.61gng.| 

(XVI,  15-13) 
II  dit:  "Toi,  qui  ne  t'arretes  nulle  part  allleurs,  pour 
telle  autre  qui  te  Juge  di,7-ne  d'elle  ou  qui  te  veullle, 
evite  et  abanconne  tous  pourparlers,  qui  que  ce  soit  qui 
QR   et  1^  t'invite. 

Finally   Love  tells  the  lover  to  honor  his  lady  above  all 

after  God  : 

Kas  apres  Dleu  honors  e  celebres.     (XVI,  21) 
nals  apres  Dleu,  honore  et  celebre-la. 
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The  topic  of  .joi .  ever  present  in  troubadour  poetry,  is 
one  of  the  post  frequent  rnotifs  that  Arnaut  employs.   The  exact 
meaning  of  the  Provencal  concept  has  never  been  corrpletely  de- 
termined.  The  origin   of  the  word  itself  has  given  rise  to  rruch 
sreculs tion,   Denomy  points  out  the  analogy  between  charity  and 
grace  in  the  spiritual  world  and  f in'amors  and  .joi  in  the  courtly 
sphere.   "This  Joy  is  conceived  of  as  a  permanent  state  or 

quality  inherent  in  the  soul  of  the  lover.   Without  it  there 

7 
can  be  no  vforth  or  good;  it  is  the  condition  of  worth  and  good," 

Camproux  offers  this  explanation: 

Le  .joi ,  lui,  est  essentiellement  une  action  non  pas  un 
acte,  mais  une  action  aux  Episodes  divers  qui  exige  pour 
^tre  convenablement  menee  toute  une  gamma  de  qualit^s, 
tout  un  enst'^mble  de  vertus  acquises,  de  contraintes 
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reflechles  dans  lesquelles  I'etre  tout  entler 
est  engapr^.  .      II  faut  posseder  toutes  ces  quall- 
t<^s  pour  avoir  Jol.P 

Moshe  Lazar  finds  all   theories  of  .1ol  unacceptable 

because  they  all  tend  to  neglect  the  erotic  aspect.   He  irain- 

tains  that  the  concept  of  jol  Is  "sensuel,  erotlque,  c'larnel, 

telnt^  parfols  d'une  experience  hurnalne  de  I'amour,  telle 

qu'elle  se  traduit  a  toutes  les  ^poques  et  sous  toutes  les 
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latitudes."    Since  there  Is  no  generally  accepted  definition 

of  the  concept  of  .jol .  we  can  only  analyse  the  topic  in  Arnaut's 

poetry  to  see  how  he  has  presented  it. 

Denoiny  pointed  out  that  .jol  is  an  effect  of  love.   In 

poem  V,  Arnaut  couples  .joi  with  its  constant  companion  Amor; 

both  direct  him  to  the  object  of  his  quest: 

Estau  jauziens, 

C Amors  e  Jois  me  guida 

Li  cor  en  joi,  (V,  40-42) 

je  suis  exauc^,  car  I'Amour  et  la  Joie  guident  mon  coeur 
vers  un  "joyeux  trf^sor" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  jol  is  used  to  designate 
both  the  cause  and  effect;  "Jois"  (4l)  g\aides  the  poet  to  his 
"joi"  (42),   The  poet  hir^self  is  described  by  using  a  verbal 
forr"  of  the  same  word,  "Jauziens"  (40),   We  see  thus  how  freely 
Arnaut  uses  the  word  and  thus  the  difficulty  involved  in  defin- 
ing it.   In  song  VIII,  we  observe  the  effect  of  joi  directly 
on  the  poet: 

Anz  sui  brus 

Et  estrus 

Ad  autras  e.l  cor  telng  prems, 

Kas  pel  sieu  joi  trepa  e  sauta    (VIII,  5^-53) 
Au  contralre,  je  suis  sombre  et  maussade  envers  les 
autres  et  je  tlens  mon  coeur  ferrce,  mais  par  la  joie 
qui  vient  d'elle  11  danse  et  saute. 
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In  this  presentation  of  the  corarT'onplace  It  Is  the  lady  herself 

who  Is  the  dispenser  of  .lol .   Arnaut  emphasizes  the  personal 

slprnlf Icance  of  this  .jol  by  the  last  line  in  the  stanzai 

No  vuolll  c'autra  in'o  cororda.     (VIII,  5^) 
Et  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'une  autre  me  confisque  ce  blen. 

In  poem  VII,  the  .1oi  topic  is  presented  in  a  different  manner, 

AT^or .  .ioi  or  the  lady  are  not  the  cause  of  the  poet's  joy  but 

it  Is  God  himself  through  the  intermediary  of  the  eyesi 

Dieu  o  srrazisc  e  a  mos  huollls, 

Que  per  lor  conoissensa.m  venc 

Jois,  qu'adreich  auci  e  fola 

LUra  qu'ieu  n'affui  e  I'anta^      (VIII,  IO-I3) 
Je  rends  grSce  de  ceci  ^  Dleu  et  ^  mes  yeux:  par  la 
connaissance  qu'ils  eurent  ra'est  venue  une  Joie  qui 
aussitot  detruit  et  terrasse  le  chagrin  et  la  honte 
que  j'en  ai  eus  nagu^re, 

■  Here  .joi  has  the  power  to  overcome  the  lover's  suffering  and 
shame.   It  would  seem  from  the  context  that  "I'ira"  and  "I'anta" 
refer  to  a  previous  unsuccessful  love  affair  the  effects  of 
which  are  easily  surmounted  by  the  curatiVe  power  of  .I0I . 
Denomy  states  that  .joi  can  be  lost  through  evil  but  that  "it  is 
regained  again  through  the  cultivation  of  a  fresh  love."     It 
is  also  x^fo^thy  of  note  that  this  curative  power  of  .joi  is  iden- 
tical with  the  healing  ability  of  the  lady. 

In  poem  VII,  through  the  lady's  power,  the  poet  receives 
.I0I  and  protection  against  suffering: 

Pero  gauzen  mi  ten  e  sa 

Ab  un  plazer  de  que  m'a  sors    (VII,  ^5-^6) 
Aussi,  elle  me  maintient  joyeux  et  sauf  avec  une  faveur 
par  laquelle  elle  m'a  exalte. 

Also  In  poem  III,  the  lady  is  described  as  the  one  who  keeps 

the  poet  in  .I0I 1 

Cella  que.m  te  Jolos,       (III,  50) 
celle  qui  me  tient  en  Joie 
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Another  epithet  of  the  ledy  Indicates  that  she  Is  the  bearer  of 
.1ol  but  also  the  one  '-jho  takes  It  away  i 

Cella  que.rr/^joi  e.l  iri  tol 

Qu'er  sul  letz,  er  m'o  trastorna     (VII,  5^-59) 
celle-1^  n'avalt  porte  secours  qui  Tie  donne  la  joie  et 
me  I'enl^ve;  car  tantSt  je  suls  joyeux,  tantfit  elle  boule- 
verse  na  jole. 

The  adverbs  "er  .  .  .  er"  (59)  would  indicate  that  the  lady  is 

somewhat  capricious  in  the  matter  of  dispensing  her  .1ol . 

In  another  presentation  of  the  commonplace,  Am. or  m.ust 

co-operate  fully  in  conquering  the  heart  of  the  lady,  if  the 

poet  is  to  experience  the  gift  of  .1ol ; 

Era.m  mieltz  d'amor  e  piels 

Car  ben  arr ,    d'aiso.m  nom  "astrucs, " 

Ka  non  amatz  joi  gau  en  cers, 

S'Amors  no  vens  son  dur  cor,  e.l  mieus  precs.  (XIV,  5-£) 
Kaintenant  11  en  va  m.ieux  et  pis  pour  moi  en  amour,  car 
j'aime  blen,  et  je  me  donne,  pour  cela,  le  nom  de  "fortun^" 
mals  11  n'est  vrai  que,  aime  aussi  je  jouisse  de  ma  joie 
avec  certitude,  si  I'Am.our,  ainsi  que  m-a  prl^re,  ne  triomphe 
de  son  coeur  dur. 

In  poem  XVII,  there  exists  a  more  reciprocal  relationship  be- 
tween Amor*  s  bestowal  of  joi  and  the  poet's  merit  of  it.   The 
exchange  of  .ioi  on  Love's  part  and  a  pure  heart  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  is  expressed  in  a  commer^cial  metaphor: 

31. m  fos  Amors  de  joi.donar  tant  larga 
Com  leu  vas  lieis  d'aver  fin  cor  e  franc, 
Ja  per  gran  ben  no.m  calftra  far  embarc   (XVII,  1-3) 
Si  1' Amour  etait  aussi  g^nereux  envers  m.ol  pour  m.e  donner 
de  la  joie  que  je  le  suls  envers  lui  pour  avoir  un  coeur 
pur  et  sincere  assurement  je  n' aural s  besbln,  en  echange 
d'un  blen  considerable,  de  souscrlre  aucune  obligation. 

In  poem  II,  A^naut  longs  for  the  fair  exchange  that  Love  ov.^es 

him  for  his  pure  heart.   Indeed  iie  is  so  proud  of  it  that  his 

joi  is  ever  increasingi 
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3o  rn'o  egalll 

Que  anc  no  vim 

Del  temps  Calin 

Amador  melns  acuollla 

Cor  trichador 

Ni  bauzadori 

Per  que  t^os  Jols  capduollla     (II »  ^B-5^) 
Que  seulement  11  me  rende  la  reclproque  de  ceci,  que 
jamais  nous  ne  v'lmes,  depuis  le  temps  de  Ca^n,  un  amant 
qui  accueille  en  son  coeur  moins  de  mensonge  ni  de  rusej 
raison  pour  laquelle  ma  joie  monte  au  faite. 

In  a  preceding  stanza  of  the  same  poem,  Arnaut  warns  the  courtly- 
lover  who  wishes  to  p^€serve  his  .1oi  to  avoid  the  sin  of  pride: 

Val  oreuoill  petit  d'amador 

Que  leu  trabucha  son  seignor 

Del  luoc  aussor 

Jus  al  terrail, 

Per  tal  trebaill 

Que  de  Joi  le  despuoilla       (II,  19-24) 
II  vaut  peu  I'or^ueil  d'un  amant,  car  il  pr^ciplte  son 
possesseur  du  fa^te  en  bas  dans  la  poussi^re,  ure  proie  k 
un  tel  tourment  qu'il  le  d^pouille  d^sormais  de  toute  joie. 

Elsewhere  the  soupirant  is  warned  about  the  dangers  of  curiosity 

in  relation  to  the  absolute  fidelity  required  by  the  lover: 

.  .  .  per  paor 

Del  devinaill, 

Don  jois  trassaill, 

Fatz  semblan  que  no. us  viioilla     (II,  30-33) 
mals  par  peur  de  la  Curiosite,  devant  qui  la  Joie  fremit, 
je  fais  semblant  de  ne  pas  vous  desirer. 

The  aspirins:  lover  therefore,  must  possess  all  the  virtues  and 
eschew  all  the  vices  of  the  courtly  code  if  he  intends  to  pre- 
serve his  .1oi  : 

Bona  es  vida 

Pos  joia  la  mante     ^      (III,  17-lF) 
Bonne  est  la  vie  du  jour  ou  la  joie  la  soutient 

Furtherrnore,  the  'relationship  between  virtue  and  joi  is  recipro- 
cal. If  one  must  be  virtuous  to  m.erit  joi ,  one  must  also  possess 
joi  to  obtain  the  courtly  virtue  of  vol  or.   In  poem.  XIV,  the  poet 
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speaks  from  personal  experience: 

Fauc  pot  hoip  valer  de  Jol  seirs. 

Per  jre.l  sal  que  I'al  agut  here     (XIV,  17-18) 
II  ne  peut  Fuhve   avoir  de  valeur  vn   homme  depourvu 
de  Jole.   Je  le  sals  par  inol  qui  al  eu  la  wlenne  brls^e 

Poem  rv ,  whose  moralizing  tone  is  in  the  style  of  Karcabru, 

ends  with  the  topic  of  .jol .   This  tir^e,  however,  -Arnaut  uses 

the  expression  "fin'joi": 

Bert ran,  non  ere  de  sal  lo  Nil 

Kais  tant  de  fin  jol  ir'apoigne-    (IV,  ^9-52) 

Bertran,  je  ne  crols  pas  que  depuis  le  Nil  jamais 

autant  de  pure  jole  vienne  jusqu  'h   moi 

The  adjective  "fin",  pure,  the  ultliriate  expression  of  jol .  is 
analogous  to  the  expression  f in'amors,  the  highest  kind  of  love, 
"Fin* jol"  is  used  at  the  end  of  this  poem  which  is  about  false 
love.   Lavaud  (p.  29,  n.52)  believes  that  "La  'pure  jole'  dont 
11  est  question  lei,  si  difficile  ^  rencontrer,  resulte  du  re- 
noncement  que  le  po^te  vient  de  falre  ^  I'arrour  faux  et  aux 
grandej dames  coquettes."   Arnaut  therefore,  reserves  the  adjec- 
tive "fin"  for  the  end  of  the  poem,  when  the  renunciation  of 
false  love  is  complete;  thus  his  jol  is  completely  pure. 

The  only  other  use  of  the  adjective  fin  in  this  connection 
is  in  poem  XIII.   Here  the  expression  "fis  gaugz"  is  used, 
"gau.PTz"  being  an  alternative  but  rarer  synonym  for  jol .   The 
expression  comprises  one  of  the  elements  of  a  parallel  compari- 
son in  which  the  worth  of  the  lady  in  rrlation  to  all  other  is 
■compared  to  the  value  of  "fis  gaugz"  in  relation  to  sickness 
and  death.   The  lady  is  thus  all  the  r^^re  praised  not  only  be- 
cause "fis  gaugz"  is  the  ultimate  courtly  reward  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  compared  to  the  negative  attributes  of  sickness 
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and  old  ap'ei 

...  la  bella  que  totas  autras  sobra     (XIII,  15-16) 
Tant  cant  val  rrals  fls  gaugz  qu'lra  nl  rairpa. 
la  belle  qui  surpasse  autant  toutes  les  autres  que  la 
pure  jole  vaut  plus  que  trlstesse  ou  malaise. 

One  quality  of  .lol  which  has  been  neglected  by  rany  authors 
Is  Its  erotic  aspect.   As  stated  above,  Koshe  Lazar's  theory  of 
.1ol  Insists  on  the  sensual  diirension  of  the  topic.   "Kais  .jois 
est  aussi  Jouissance  ^rotlque  et  sensuelle,  et  non  pas  seule- 
irent  exaltation  sentlirentale,   Le  rapport  entre  la  joie  et  la 
satisfaction  des  d^sirs  est  souvent  atteste  par  les'  troubad ours" 
Up  to  now,  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  content  of  Arnaut's 
.1oi  topics  which  could  be  said  to  be  outwardly  erotic.   In  sev- 
eral poems,  hoxvever,  the  opposite  is  true.   In  the  sestina, 
Arnaut  declares: 

.  .  .  lai  on  non  aurai  oncle, 

Jauziral  Joi,  en  vergier  o  dinz  caiiibra,   (XVIII,  5-^) 
1^  ou  je  n'aurai  (pour  m'^pier)  nul  oncle,  je  jouirai 
de  la  joie  d'ar.our. 

This  could  conceivably   be  interpreted  as  soirethlng  oth.er  than 

sensual.   But  Lazar  construes  verses  of  this   kind,  especially 

those  containing  the  noun "joi"  and  the  verb  "jauzir,"  as  having 

definite  erotic  content.   He  finds,  for  example,  in  the  follov:ing 

verse  of  the  "idealistic"  Jaufr^    Hudel  an  allusion  to  erotic 

desire: 

Car  nulhs  autres  joys  tan  no.m   play 

Cum  jauzimens  d'amor  de  lonh,12 
Car  nulle  autre  joie  ne  me  plait  tant  que  jouissance 
d  *amour  de  loin 

He  further  accuses  translators  like  Jeanroy  and  Denomy  of  avoid- 
ing " soigneusement  de  mettre  I'accent  sur  le  sens  concret  de 
janzir."^  Besides  the  word  "jauzir,"  the  expression  "en  vergier 
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o  dlnz  ccirbra"  Is  very  significant.   Lazar  mentions  It  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  imagery  of  poetic  eroticism  vihen   speaking  of 
Bertran  de  Bom: 

II  n'est  pas  sans  int^ret  pour  notre  propos  de  souliiiner 
ici  I'erploi  de  1 '  ex]'.ression-clich^  "en  cambra  o  dinz  ver- 
gier."   Nous  avions  ddjii  vu  que  1  'alcove  et  le  vertrer  e- 
taient  les  lieux  de  rendez-vous  les  plus  goutes  des  trou- 
badours, parce  qu'Ils  offralent  Intimite  et  discretion, 
Le  fait  que  Bertran  de  Born  ret  en  rapport  icii  quand 
nous  serons  seuls  en  chambre  ou  au  verier  avec  cette  id^e, 
que  je  manque  de  vigueur  devant  ma  com.pagne,  suffit  a 
montrer  que  le  service  amoureux  n'^tait  gu^re  platonique, 
mais  au  contraire,  sensuel  et  charnel,-'-^ 

In  the  third  stanza  of  Arnaut's  sestina  we  find  the  following 

llnesi 

Del  cors  11  fos,  non  de  I'arma, 

2  cossentls  m*a  celat  dinz  sa  cambra    (XVIII,  13-14) 
A  elle  put-il  etre  trop  de  mon  corps  et  non  de  mon  ame , 
et  qu'alnsi  elle  m'adm.it  en  secret  dans  sa  chambrel 

Now'  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  erotic  content  of  the  "joi 

dinz  cambra"  of  line  five.   In  the  fourth  cobla  there  is  still 

another  reference  to  ,1oi  vjhich  for  Lazar  is  undoubtedly  erotic, 

the  lady  havins:  the  epithet  "chamber  of  joy": 

Qu'il  mes  de  joi  tor  e  palaitz  e  cambra   (XVIII,  33) 
car  elle  est  pour  moi  de  la  joie  la  tour,  le  palais  et 
la  c  ham.br e 

Elsewhere  we  find  topics  whose  erotic  content  can  hardly  be 

denied.   In  poem  XII,  Arnaut  hints  that  he  has  enjoyed  the 

favors  of  his  lady  before  and  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  denied 

these  pleasures  in  the  future: 

.  .  .  voilla,  s'il  platz,  qu'ieu  e  midonz  jassam 

En  la  6hambra  on  amdui  nos  mandem 

Uns  rics  convens  don  tan  gran  joi  a  tend  i   (XII,  '}P-^0) 
veuille,  s'il  lui  plait,  que  ma  dame  et  moi  nous  cou- 
chions  dans  la  chambre  ou  tous  deux  nous  fixames  une 
pr^cleuse  entrevue 

Similarly  in  poem  III,  another  undeniably  erotic  .ioi  topic  exists. 
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T'ne  poet  boasts  of  havln;r  more  .1ol  from  his  lady  than  ?'irls  did 
fro"i  Helen,   Bowra  point  out  that  they  "were  for  the  Mddle 
Apces,  as  for  classical  antiquity,  a  type  of  guilty  passion"  i 

.  ,  ,  leu  plus  al  de  jola 

Non  ac  Paris 

D'Elens,  eel  de  Trola.        ,Q^^'  ^^-^S) 
J'mI  plus  de  jole  que  n' en   eut  d'Helene  i-orls,  celul 
de  Trole. 

In  the  sestlna  there  Is  another,  rather  unusual,  use  of 

the  topic.   Arnaut  declares  that  In  paradise  he  will  have 

double  .1ol  if  he  finds  out  that  his  lady  has  been  faithful  to 

hliP  on  eartht 

Qu'en  paradls  n'aura  doble  joi  ni'arina 

Si  ja  nullls  horn  per  ben  airar  lai  Intra   (XVIII,  35-3^) 
Et  en  paradls  double  Jole  en  aura  mon  ane,  si  jamais 
nul  hoirire  pour  avoir  blen  alrfd  y  entre. 


This  variation  of  the  ".joi  rrotif  Is  unusual  first  because  it 
pientlons  the  fidelity  of  the  lady,  which  exists  nowhere  else 
in  Arnaut*  s-  poems.   But  in  a  poem  where  the  .joi  topic  exists 
with  definite,  erotic  connotations,  we  find  it  used  also  to 
express  celestial  happiness.   We  see  thus,  how  various  are  the 
uses  of  this  topic  and  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  define.   In 
poem  XI,  Arnaut  combines  the  topic  of  .joi  with  that  of  the 
poet's  waitlns-.   Here  the  v;ord  "jauzimens"  is  used  but  not  in 
a  sensual  contexti 

Car  si.m  fo  fera  et  estruila 

Er  jauzimens  breuja.m  temps  lone.  (XI,  29-30) 
car  si  elle  me  fut  farouche  et  querelleuse,  mainten- 
ant  la  jouissance  abrege  pour  moi  le  long  temps  ^coule 

In  these  verses  the  "jauzimens"  has  the  pov/er  to  make  the  poet 

forget  the  experience  of  waiting  for  acceptance  by  the  lady. 

Joi  and  the  topic  of  secrecy  are  combined  in  poem  Vi 
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SI    I'auzer  dlr,    ben   saubron   tug 

Que   Jols   rl   ronta.l   cor   el   eel, 

Quar  deport   re   crels   e   desdug 

La   bela   que   d'amor  apel  (V,    29-32) 

SI    J'osals   le   dire,    tous    sauralent   blen  que   la  Joie 
ro'exalte    le   coeur    iusqu'au   del.      Car   la   belle   que    je 
prle  d'qpiour  accroit  r-on  ap-r^rrent   et  rnon   plaislr. 


Slrrllarly,    the    Irrportance    of   the    secrecy   of    the    lover's    .iol 
Is    stressed    in   poem  VIII.      Like    the    lady's   good   naice,    .iol   must 
be   protected    from    the   evil   of   the    lauzengler : 

Fols  es  qui  per  parlar  en  va 

Quler  cum  sos  Jols  sia  dolors!     (VII,  3^-35) 
II  est  fou  celui  qui,  par  des  paroles  valnes,  s'ef force 
a  ce  que  sa  joie  devienne  une  douleur. 

After  this  look  at  Arnaut's  use  of  the  topic  of  .joi .  a 

conclusion  is  necessary.   To  reach  this,  Lazar's  reirark  about 

Hi spano- arable  love  poetry  will  be  irost  helpful.   In  speaking 

of  the  concept  of  .1oi .   he  states  that  "les  troubadours  en 

reallte,  n'apportent  que  tres  peu  de  variantes  a  ce  theme 

favori  de  la  poesie  hispano-arabe ."    'Joi  for  the  troubadours 

is  not  a  concept  that  can  be  defined  in  two  or  three  words  or 

even  two  or  three  sentences.   It  is  a  concept  that  may   take  on 

multiple  meanings  and  variations,  most  of  which  are  contained 

in  the  nearly  contemporary  poetry  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Lazar  reduces  the  main  interpretation  of  the  concept  to  the 

following! 

11  pouvalt  exprimer  le  sommet  de  la  jouissance  am;oureuse 
ou  I'exaltation  du  deslr  d 'amour,  repr^senter  le  corps 
de  la  dame  ou  simpler^ent  ^son  nom.,  traduire  les  sentiments 
et  les  sensations  fevellle's  par  un  regard  ou  un  baiser,  con- 
cr^tiser  encore  1' ^merveillement  devant  la  n?ture  prlntaniere 
et  I'union  de  toutes  les  creatures;  mals  11  pouvalt  aussi 
>5(-n  n'^tre  que  I'un  des  ^l<^ments  constltuants  de  la  cour- 
toisle,  c'est-a-dlre  I'ld^al  social  et  moral  du  chevalier.-'-^ 

As  this  survey  has  shov^n,  Arnaut's  use  of  the  .joi  topos 
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contains  r^ost  of  these  reanlnp-s.   Jol  can  have  a  variety  of 
ineanlnprs,  and  more  than  any  other  courtly  topic,  It  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  coinnonplaces .   .Ve  have  seen  It  coirblned  with 
the  topol  of  fidelity,  secrecy,  praise  of  the  lady,   ^nd  the 
lauzengler .  '  to  irention  the  most  conpon.   From  this  aspect  it 
Illustrates  the  poetic  technique  of  topic-linking  in  order  to 
achieve  variation.   From  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  .jol 
has  such  a  variety  of  shades  of  meaning  and  uses  that  exact 
definition  is  virtually  impossible.   From,  a  poetic  point  of 
view  this  flexibility  makes  It  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
commonplace  themes  for  exploring  the  courtly  drama  from  the 
social,  psychological,  moral  and  artistic  aspects. 

SECRECY 

The  secrecy  topic  expresses  better  than  any  other  the 
social  aspect  of  the  courtly  drama.   Of  Arnaut's  seventeen 
love  songs,, it  appears  in  thirteen  of  them  in  some  form  or 
other.   One  of  the  basic  contrasts  around  which  this  topic  is 
developed  is  the  desire  to  express  the  joy  that  love  has 
brought  to  the  poet  and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  dictated  by 
thf^  courtly  code.   In  song  VII,  Arnaut  underlines  the  suffering 
which  the  responsibll ty  of  secrecy  brings  to  the  loverj 

Per  so  fatz  eu  que.l  cors  m'en  dol, 

Que  quan  sols  clau  nl  s'ajorna 

Eu  non  aus  dir  qui  m'aflama.        (VII,  25-27) 
C*est  pourquol  je  fals  que  mon  coeur  en  souffrei  car 
aussl  bien  qu'^ind  le  soleil  se  cache  que  lorsque  le  jour 
arrive,  je  n'ose  dire  quelle  est  celle  qvji  m'enflam;me. 

In  poem  V,  Arnaut  expresses  the  enthusiasm  that  must  be  over- 
come in  order  to  keep  silenti 
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31    I'auzes   dlr,    hen    saubron    tug 

viue  Jols  ire   monta.l   cor  el   eel 

Quar  deport  rre   ere  Is   e  desdug 

La   bela  que  d 'amor  apel  (V,    29-32) 

Si    j'osais'le  dire,    tous    s??uralent   blen  que   la  Joie 
I"' exalte   le   coeur   ^usq-u'au   cl^el.      Car   la   belle   ■iue    je 
prle   d 'ardour  accroit  won  ap:rerrent   et   mon   plalsir 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  use  of  the  verb  aiizir.  to  (■■^•re, 
in  the  two  preceding  topics.  The  choice  of  such  a  vjord  empha- 
sizes the  iTTiportance  of  this  stature  of  the  doctrine  of  fin' 
ar-ors  ^y^.c'.  the  poet's  fear  of  transgressing  it.  In  poeF.  VIII, 
the  poet  cxirses  the  lover  \<!ho  would  dare  break  his  pror.ise  of 
secrecy  deiranded    by   the    ladyi 

2  pustell'ai'    en    sa   gauta 

Gel   c'ah   lieis    si   desacorda.  (VIII,    26-2?) 

et  qu'il   ait   nn  abces   a   la   j oue    celui    qui    rorpt    son 
?•  coord    avec    lille. 

In   poem  VI,    Arnaut   expresses,    in  the    form   of  a    sentence,    that 

the    inability   to   '^eep   silence    is   destructive    of   the    j.oet's    .ioi 

Fols   es  qui    per  parlar  en  va 

Quier  cum    sos    jois    sia  dolors  I  (VII,    3^-35) 

II    est   fou   celui   qui,    par  des   paroles   vaines,    s'efforce 
"h   ce   que    sa    joie   devienne   une   douleur. 

In   poem   VIII,    Arnaut   discusses    the   necessity   for   secrecy   in 
relation    to   the  v/hole   doctrine    of   f in'amor-s.      Secrecy   is,    accord- 
inn:   to   the   code,    so   important   that   to  abuse    it   changes    the   whole 
nature    nf   love: 

Le    bon'amor   ff^lsa    I'escoills, 

E  drutz    es    tonatz    en    fadenc, 

'4ui   di    qu'el   parlers   no.il    cola 

Nuilla   re   c'al   cor  creanta 

De   pretz    I'us 

Car  enfrus 

Ss   d'aco  qu'en   ^out  ai    crems, 

St   qui    de   parlar   trassauta 

Dreitz    es   qu'en   la    lengua.is   morda.         (VIII,    2r-36) 
la   quality  du   bon  armour   s'altere,    et   I'amant   tourne   a 
la   folie,    quand    il   dit   que   le    trop   parler  n'entra^ne 
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a  sa  bouche  Jamais  rlen  qui  renverse,  en  son  coeur,  la 
barrl^re  de  I'honneur,   Car  11  est  avlde  de  ce  que,  pour 
rra.   part,  J'al  rerioute  fort,  et  celul  qui  trepl^^ne  d' impa- 
tience a  rarler,  11  convlent  qii'il  se  irorde  ensuite  au  bout 
de  la  lanp-ue. 

The  lover  is  therefore   allowed  no  confidant,  no  anl,  unlike 

the  lover  in  the  RoFif^nce  of  the  Rose .   Any  breach  of  the  rule 

of  silence  is  a  breach  asrainst  worth  itself.   In  poeF.  VII, 

Arnaut  varies  the  topic.   It  is  not  the  rules  of  the  courtly 

code  which  prevent  the  poet  froir  speaking,  but  instead  the  fear 

of  the  lady's  angeri 

Pero  gauzen  ri  ten  e  sa 

Ab  un  placer  de  que  m'a  sors, 

Mas  r"l  no  passera  ja.  1  col 

Per  paor  qu'il  no.rc  fos  morna.     (VII,  k^-k?) 
Aussi,  elle  me  maintient  joyeux  et  sauf  avec  une  faveur 
par  laquelle  elle  m'a  exalte'.   Kais  jarals  le  recit  ne 
m'en  franchira  la  gorpe,  de  peur  qu'elle  ne  Tut  fachee 
contre  iroi. 

In  poem  IX,  it  is  the  personal  integrity  of  the  poet  which 

provides  the  motivation  for  his  sller.cei 

Ka.l  cors  ferms  fortz 

Ml  fa  cobrir 

Fains  ver; 

Cab  tot  le  nei, 

K'abr'ops  un  bals  al  chaut 

Cor  refrezir  (IX,  ^5-50) 

Fais  nom  cbeur  ferme  et  coura^eux  me  fait  dissimuler 
maintes  verites:  par  exemple  que,  malgre  le  refus  feprouve, 
besoin  me  serait  d'un  baiser  pour  rafraichir  mon  coeur  cha,ud 

As  we  have  seen,  Arnaut  combines  the  secrecy  topic  with 

the  th-^me  of  suffering  in  order  to  underline  the  importance  and 

the  difficulty  of  silence.   In  poem  VIII,  the  topic  is  in  the 

form  of  a  declaration  of  love.   Arnaut  also  mentions  the  pride 

in  his  love  which  must  be  enjoyed  in  secret,  despite  his  desire 

to  boast  of  it: 
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Vers  es  qu'leu  I'am,  et  es  orcruollls, 

Kas  ab  Jauzlr  celat  le  tenc  (VIII,  37-38) 

II  est  vr^i    que  Je  I'ain-e,  et  c'est  en  irol  c\e    I'or.'-uell, 
mals  je  le  retranche  en  joulssant  secreteirent , 

In  poem  XI,  the  poet  con'pares  the  magnitude  and  Irapetuousneas 

of  his  love  to  that  of  the  f ol  ar.ant  who  boasts  freely  of  iti 

Et  eu  sentl.m  n'ans  los  f lanes 
Que  mais  n'al  d'amor  ses  cuich 
Que  tals  qu'en  parla  e.ls  n' orguollla » 
Que  pleltz  ml  fa.l  cor  de  frlula.     (XI,  lF-21) 
et  j'al  plus  d'arour,  sans  aucun  doute,  que  tel  qui  en 
parle  et  s'en  vante,  car  le  coeur  fait  en  nol  pis  qu'en 
blutolr. 

In  poem  XII,  Arnaut  varies  the  secrecy  topic  by  using  an 

apostrophe.   He  scolds  his  routh  for  its  indiscretion  which 

costs  him  the  lady's  favor: 

Bocca,  que  ditz? 

Qu'eu  crei  que.m  auras  toutas 

Tals  promessas  (XII,  ^l-'^3) 

Fa  bouche,  qu'as-tu  dit?   Certes,  je  crois  que  tu  auras 
eloic-ne  de  moi  telles  processes 

THE  LAU2ENGIHH 

Another  theme  closely  linked  to  that  of  secrecy  is  the 
topic  of  the  lauzeng-ier.  the  scandalmonger,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  society  in  the  courtly  drama.   This  motif  appears  " 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  Arnaut' s  poem.s.   The  lauzenvier  is 
Generally  as  present  in  the  courtly  drama  as  the  lady  herself. 
He   appears  under  many  epithets:  evil-tongue,  scandalmonger, 
slf^nderer,  flatterer;  but  his  function  is  always  the  same  —  that 
of  destroyino:  the  secrecy  of  the  love  affair  and  therefore  the 
rer>utation  of  the  lady.   In  poem  VII,  the  secrecy  topic  that  we 

discussed  above  in  lines  (3^-35)  if  followed  by  one  of  Arnaut's 
most  developed  descriptions  of  the  lauzengiers  and  their 
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irachlnatlons  t 

Car  lausenpler,  cul.Dleus  afol 

Non   ant    Jes   lenpruenta   adornai 

L'un  con?;ellla  e  I'autre  brara , 

Per  quels  desranda 

Amors  tals  fora  granda.  (VII,  36-40) 

Car  les  flatteurs,  que  Dleu  d^trulse,  n'ont  pas  du  tout 
la  lanrcue  habile,   L'un  vous  conseille  et  I'autre  se  re- 
crle,  prrSce  ^  quol  est  alors  repudle  tel  arour  qui  eut 
et^  .orrand  . 

Arnaut  ends  the  stanza  with  the  defensive  reasures  that  the 

lover  rust  take  against  the  lauzengiers: 

Kas  leu  ri.deffen, 

Felgnen 

De  lor  brugida 

E  am  ses  f.^llllda.  (VII,  ^1-44) 

Kals  mol  Je  ire  defends,  en  disslrulant,  centre  leur 
rumeur,  et  j'alme  sans  trahlson. 

The  poet's  fear  of  the  lauzenecler  Is  so  great  that  he 

Imagines  a  dream  world  where  they  do  not  exist: 

Anc  m.als,  so. us  plut,  no.m  plac  tant  treps  ni  bortz 
Nl  res  al  cor  tant  de  jol  no.ir  poc  dar 
C\im  fetz  aquel,  don  anc  feinz  lausengiers 
No  s'esbrucric,  qu'a  ml  sol  so's  tresors.   (XV,  3^-39) 
Jamais,  Je  vous  1' assure,  ne  me  plut  autant  nl  jeu  ni  Joute, 
— et  rlen  ne  me  put  donner  tant  de  jole  au  coeur--que  I'a 
fait  ce  jeu  (r^ve)  sur  lequel  jamais  m6disant  n'a  fait 
bruire  sa  langue,  car  c'est  la  un  tresor  pour  m.oi  seul. 

In  poem  XVII,  Arnaut  calls  them  "los  enoios"  and  their  handi- 
work, the  injury  to  another's  love,  as  a  feast: 

.  .  .  e  tenc  a  noncalens 

I. OS  enoios  cul  d-^ns  d 'Amour  es  festa.    (XVII,  31-32) 
et  je  tiens  pour  negligeables  les  fScheux  pour  qui  don- 
mage  d' Amour  (caus^  h.   autrui)  est  une  fete. 

Always  belnp  aware  of  their  presence  and  their  danger,  the 

lovers  cnn  not  relax  their  guard  at  any  time.   In  poem  XII, 

the  thf-me  of  the  reco^^pense  of  a  kiss  is  com^bined  with  that  of 

the  ev^rnresent  Inuzenr-jer  Tnd  the  need  for  secrecy: 
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l-o  Jorn  quez  leu  e  irldonz  nos  balsem 

E.m  fetz  escut  de  son  bel  rar.tel  endi 

^ue  lauzenp;ler  fals,  lenga  de  colobra, 

Non  o  vlsson,  don  tan  rals  rotz  ecairpa.    (XII,  29-32) 
le  jour  oh.  v^a.   dare  et  irol  nous  nous  balsltres  et  o5  elle 
me  fit  un  boucller  de  son  beau  p-ianteau  bleu,  afln  que  las 
faux  redlsants,  langues  de  couleuvre,  ne  le  vissent  pas, 
eux  par  qui  si  souvent  mauvals  propos  se  repand. 

Here  the  Biblical  overtones  of  the  adjective  "fals"  and  the 
interjection  "lenga  de  colobra"  are  sufficient  for  the  audi- 
tory iTnacrlnation  of  the  hearers  to  make  a  connection  with  Bib- 
lical allusions. 

In  poerc  V,  the  lauzenp-ier  topic  irrmed lately  follows  the 
exposition  of  the  courtly  virtue  of  honestyi 

Re  no  sal  que  i^entirs  espel 

Hueirrals  pretz  leu  ben  pauc  lauzenjadors  (V,  24,25) 
je  ne  sals  rien  des  faussetes  que  diploic  le  Kensonge. 
C^sorr^ais,  je  fais  bien  peu  de  cas 'des"  K^disants 

There  ^^re  irany  topics  associated  with  the  courtly  draira  which 

inspire  fear,  such  as  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  lady  or  the 

fear  of  speaking  to  the  lady,   Arnaut  corbines  the  topic  of  the 

scandalmonger  with  the  motif  of  fear.   la  poem.  VII,  he  declares: 

Si  fatz  soven, 

Temen, 

Puols  vei  per  crida 

Kaint'amor  delida.         (VII,  52-55) 
ainsi  fais-je,  souvent  plein  de  crainte,  depuis  que  je 
vols  par  le  bruit  maint  amour  d^truit. 

In  poem  XII,  however  Arnaut  takes  an  opposite  stance  in  re-jard 

to  the  lauzengier ; 

Las  deschauzitz 

Ab  las  ]engas  esmoutas 

Non  dupt'leu  jes,  si.l  seip-nor  dels  Galecs 

An  f^'.g  fallllr.  .  .  (XII,  51-53) 

Les  discourtois  aux  lan<7-ues  affll^es,je  ne  les  crains  point, 
Bien  qu'llsaient  fait  commettre  une  faute  au  seigneur  des 
Ga  1 1  c  1  e  n  s 

Since  the  cnnrtly  code  requires  secrecy,  the  lover  must, 
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=)bove  nil,  not  speak  to  the  lauzen,o"ler.   In  poem  VIII,  Arnaut 
combines  the  secrecy  and  the  liuzengler  theresi 

Car,  si  HI 'art  dlnz  lo  meola, 

Lo  fuocs  non  vnoill  que  s'escantaj 

Kas  pels  us 

Sstanc  clus 

viue  d'autrui  Joi  fant  greus  gems     (VIII,  21-25) 
Car,  bien  qu'au  dedans  de  mol  bridle  la  iroelle  de  Fes  os, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  que  le  feu  s'^teigne,   Kais  je  reste  bouche 
close  h   cause  de  certaines  gens  qui  poussent  de  p^nibles 
g^niissenents  devant  la  joie  d'autrui 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  lauzen^?ier  is  not  used 

in  the  last  two  topics.   In  an  article  entitled  "F^echerches  sur 

les    topiques  dans   la   po^sie   lyrlque,"      Paul  Zumthor  explains    hov>f 

the  word  lauzeng-ier  alone  is  enough  to  evoke   the  topic  and  all 

its  associations  I 

II  arrive  qu'au  sein  d 'une  tradition  f  orEelle_d^ternjinee , 
il  y  alt  Identite   parfalte_entre  un  motif  /what  v;e  have 
been  calli22g  topic  or  theFi_e/  et  une  forinule  /expression  of 
that  topic/.   II  suffit  alors  de  la  presence  d'un  rrot,  dans 
un  contexte  quelconque,  pour  y  ipipliquer  le  motif.   Ainsi 
Chez  les  pontes  courtols,  le  mot  lausengier.   qui  le  plus 
souvent,  purement  allusif,  se  suffit  k   lui-m^me  et  n'exige 
pas  d'etre  Ins^r^  dans  une  locution  situatibnelle ,  ni  F^me 
determine.  -'-^ 

In  the  two  previous  examples,  the  word  "crida"  in  the  former 
and  "p-reus  gems"  in  the  latter,  are  enough  to  Identify  the  topic. 
In  the  second  example,  there  is  not  even  an  epithet  like  "las 
deschauzitz"  to  aid  the  reader.   Instead  there  is  only  the  in- 
definite propositional  phrase  "pel  us"  (because  of  the  ones). 
The  expression  "crreus  gems,"  however,  a  description  of  their 
handiwork,  is  enough   to  indicate  their  presence. 

THE  THEKE  OF  SEPARATION 

The  theme  of  the  separation  of  the  lover  and  the  lady  is 
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another  courtly  cominop.place  which  Arnaut  eriploys.   It  has  been 
5?ald  th'^t  the  irotlf  of  separation,  for  example  the  prlncesse 
lolnt?ilne  r-otlf,  Is  deliberately  chosen  by  poets  in  order  to 
nourish  the  li^ac-lnative  and  emotional  sources  of  their  poetry. 
Arnaut*  s  topics  of  separation,  ho'.«jever,  all  deal  with  the  para- 
dox of  the  spiritual  union  of  the  lover  and  the  lady  in  spite 
of  their  physical  separation.   For  the  lariy  is  always  present 
In  the  poet's  mind  no  matter  hov   great  the  physical  distance 
which  separates  themi 

E  val  l*el  cor  s'era  en  Poilla  o  en  Flandres  (XIII,  35) 
je  la  vols  en  mon  coeur,  fusse-je  en  Poullle  ou  en  flandres 

Arnaut  underlines  this  paradox  of  love  in  poem  XVII,  in  stating 

that  separation  from  his  lady  would  still  make  him  belong  as 

much  to  her  as  to  himself: 

Car  no  serai  sieus  ne  mleus  si.m  en  pare   (XVII,  2?) 
car  je  ne  serai  plus  ni  ^  elle  ni  ^  mol  si  je  m.'^loigne 
d'elle 

In  poem  X,  the  separation  topic  is  expressed  in  a  hypothetical 

statement.   The  poet  is  so  grieved  by  the  separation  from  his 

lady  that  the  positions  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor  or  pope  vjould  be 

no  recompense  for  her  loss: 

No  vuolll  de  Homa  I'emperi 

Ni  c'om  m'en  fassa  apostoli 

Qu'en  lleis  non  ala  revert 

Per  cui  m.'art  le  cors  e.m  rima      (X,  29-32) 
Je  ne  veux  ni  1' empire  de  Home,  ni  qu'on  m.'en  nom.me  le 
pape,  si  je  dols  ne  pas  faire  retour  vers  elle 

In  another  separation  topic,  he  declares  that  nothing  can 

separate  him  from  his  l^dy,  none  of  the  common  temptations  of 

r«='lirion,  gambling,  nor  entertainment.   In  fact  he  calls  down 

a  punishment  on  himself  for  even  mentioning  the  word  separation: 
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E.l  cor  non  ersatz  qu'entuollla 

No.m  pot  de  lels  un  travers  jonc 

Partlr.  .  .  C'al  die;?   Lleus  tu.m  sorertz 

O.ni  perls  el  peleaprel    (XI,  h^-k?) 
car  3=»  Prlere,  le  Jeu  ou  la  Vlole  ne  peut  r'ejn  sepnrer 
du  tr=ivi°rs  d'un  jonc.  ,  ,  Qu'al-je  dlt?  Dleu,  pour  ce 
mot  enploutls-TTOl  ou  fals-irol  p^rlr  dans  la  r:ei^el 

Even  when  he  tries  to  separate  ilmself  from  his  lady  It  is 

Impossible: 

SI  be  ir'accTiolll  tot  a  esdalll, 

Kos  pessa^rens  lal  vos  assalll    (II,  39-^0) 

J'al  beau  re  dlrlsrer  tout  a  fait  en  sens  Inverse,  ma 

pensee  s' Glance  1^-bas  vers  vous, 

FIDELITY 

In  the  courtly  world  of  scandalmongers,  jealous  husbands, 
coquettish  ladles   and  disloyal  lovers,  fidelity  was  a  highly 
esteemed  virtue.   Accordingly  the  fidelity  topic  is  one  of  the 
most  common  themes  of  the  troubadours  and  Arnaut  Lanlel  follows 
suit  In  maklnp-  ample  use  of  it.   The  subject  of  the  fidelity 
commonplace  is  usually  the  lover.   In  poem  XI,  the  topic  is 
unusual  because  both  the  lover's  and  lady's  fidelity  are  men- 
tioned; it  Is  compared  to  that  of  two  mytholo.-'ical  characters 
known  for  their  chaste  loves 

'iu'il  m'es  plus  fina  et  ieu  lieis  certz 
Que  Talant'e  Keleaprre.       (XI,  31-32) 

car  elle  m'est  plus  loyale,  et  je  lui  suis  plus  fiddle 

que  ne  le  furent  Atal^ote  efc  Kele-j^re. 

Similarly  in  poem  VIII,  the  same  comm.onplace ,  illustratinp; 
the  fidelity  of  the  lady  as  well  as  of   the   lover,   is  pre- 
sented in  different  viordsi 

Es  la  bella  c'ab  sl.m  retenc, 

Qui  m'a  sol  et  ieu  lei  sola        (VIII,  k^-h?) 
c'est  Ifl  belle  qui  me  retint  auprt\s  d'elle,  et  qui  n'a 
que  mol  seul  aussi  bien  que  je  I'ai  seule. 
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In  poer"  XIII,  the  poet  praises  the  constancy  of  his  love 
that  nothlnrr  can  change,  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  the 
advice  of  others,  nor  the  changes  of  fortune: 

Fas  ttI  non  carja  terps  nl  luocs 

Cossells,  alzlna,  hes/nl  maus        (XIII,  15-16) 
Pour  rnoi ,  nl  terps,  ni  lieu  ne  r-e  chann:ent,  pas  plus 
que  consell  re(ju,  facility  offerte,  bien  ou  ral  ^prouve' 

In  poem  XI,  the  poet  curses  hjmself  if  he  v;oulc^  ever  look  at 

another  lady: 

E  traga.m  airs  los  huollls  cranes 

S'  liels  vezer  no. Is  estulch        (XI,  k2-Uj) 

et  qu*un  chancre  m'enl^ve  les  deux  yeux  si  je  ne  les 

reserve  pas  pour  la  voir  seule 

In  poem  XIV,  Arnaut  dedicates  a  whole  cobla  to  the  theme  of 
fidelity  and  compares  his  constancy  in  his  love  to  that  of  a 
religious  in  his  faithi   This  is  followed  by  a  feudal  metaphor. 
The  poet  is  the  lady's  liegeiran  and  would  remain  so  even  if  he 
were  her  superior  in  social  rank.   As  in  the  preceding  topic, 
he  invokes  the  curse  of  blindness  on  him.self  if  he  would  dare 
accept  or  even  covet  the  favors  of  another  lady: 

Non  sal  un  tan  sla  e  Lieu  frems, 

Ermlta  ni  monge  ni  clsrc, 

Ouir  leu  sul  e  leis  de  cui  can, 

Et  er  proat  ans  de  I'annou. 

Liges  sol  sieus  m.ieltz  que  demleis: 

Sl,n  for'ieu  si  fos  reis  od  dues; 

Tant  es  e  liels  mos  cors  esm.ers      (XIV,  25-26) 

Que  s'autra'n  voll  ni'n  deing,  done  si'eu  secsl 
Je  n' en    sals  pas  un  qui  solt  aussi  constant  en  Dieu, — 
ermite,  moine  ou  clerc, — que  mol  je  le  suis  envers  celle 
que  je  chante,  et  cela  sera  rrouve  avant  I'an  neuf.   Je 
suis  son  horTre  lige  plus  qu'a  moitl^,  et  je  le  serais  en- 
core, fuss6-je  roi  ou  due.   Kon  eoeur  est  pour  elle  si 
irreprochable  que  si  j ' en  veux  ou  en  accepte  une  autre, 
alors  pulsse-je  devenir  aveuglel 

i^lsewhere  Arnaut  addressed  himself  directly  to  his  lady 

to  vfprn  her  that  if  he  seems  to  be  turning  to  other  ladles,  it 
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1?;  not  because  of  any  wrong  on  her  pnrt;  on  the  contrary  it 
Is  a  ruse  to  mislead  the  scandalmongers  and  thus  protect  her 
PTOod  names 

Per  Janquolll  ges  no.m,  vir  alllor, 

Bona  dompna,  ves  ci'l  ad  or; 

Kas  per  pa or 

Del  devlnalll, 

Don  jols  trassaill, 

Fatz  semblan  que  no. us  vuoilla    (II,  2P-32) 
Ce  n'est  pas  par  recrimination  certes.  que  je  me"tourne 
ailleurs,  bonne  dame,  devant  qui  Je  m'incllne;  pais  par 
peur  de  la  Curiosity,  devant  qui  la  Joie  fr^mit,  je  fais 
sembl^nt  de  ne  pas  vous  d^sirer. 

In  poem  IX,  the  situation  is  nearly  reversed.   Here  the  poet 

protests  that  he  rarely  frequents  other  ladies  because  he  does 

not  want  to  hear  the  recriminations  of  his  lady  whoE  he  serves 

totally: 

D'autra  s*es  duta 

Flars  Kos  priearsj 

Fero  deportz 

M'es  .ad  auzlr 

Volers , 

Bos  motz  ses  grei 

De   liei,    don   tant  Fi'azaut 

Qu'al  sieu  servir 

Sul  del  pe  tro  c'al  coma.        (IX,  26-34) 
aupr^s  d'une  autre  rarement  s'est  inform^e  ma  pri^re: 
pourtant  ce  m'est  un  plaisir  d' entendre  les  volont^s 
et  les  bonnes  paroles  sans  recrimination  de  celle  dont 
Je  suis  si  charm^  qu'^  son  service  je  me  mets  des  pieds 
Jusqxi'^  la  chevelure. 

In  poem  XIII,  Arnaut  admits  that  he  does  look  elsewhere  for 
love,  but,  as  in  poem  II,  it  is  only  a  pretense.   In  this  pre- 
sentation of  the  topic  Arnaut  reaffirms  his  fidelity  to  the 
lady  by  choosinc  her  over  the  riches  of  the  Orient: 

Vai!  Ben  sul  fols!   S  que  vau  done  cercan? 

Qu'ieu  non  vuoill  jes,  (mas  per  geing  treu  aillors,) 

Ballllr  I'aver  que  clau  Tiger  e  Keandres.   (XIII,  26-2F) 

Val  Je  suis  bien  foul  Et  que  vais-Je  done  cherchant? 

Certes,  je  ne  veux  point, --mais  c'est  par  feinte  que 
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Je    frequente   d'autres  dares , --poss^der  la   richesse 
qu'enserr^nt   le   Tlcire   et   le   Feandre. 

In   poer  V,    It    Is  Love   '^nd    .1ol   which  guide    the   poet's    heart 

so   that    it  does    not   wander   offi 

.    ,    .    c'Airors   e  Jois   re   guida 

Lo   cor  en    jol,    que   aillors   no.s   trastorna.    (V,    4l-i(-2) 
car   I'Arour   et   la  Joie   guident   mon   coeur  vers  un 
"joyeux   tr^sor,"    en   sorte   qu'il  ne    s'egare    pas  ailleurs. 

In   poern  X,    we    find    this   motif   linked    to   the    therre    of    sufferingi 

Ges   pel   rraltraich  qu'leu   soferl 

De   ben   airar  no.ro  destoli  (X,    3^-37) 

A   cause   du   tourinent  que    j' endure    je   ne   ine   d^tourne 
nullerent  de   blen  ainer 

In  poem  XV,  it  is  linked  to  the  theme  of  desiret 

Que.l  cor  non  vlr  vas  autra  partj 

Qu'leu  •-on  al  d'als  desirier  no  talan   (XV,  32-33) 
En  effet,  je  ne  tourne  pas  iron  coeur  vers  un  autre 
c6t^:  je  n'ai  de  nul  autre  objet  d^sir  nl  envle 

In  poem  V,  there  are  several  well  developed  topics  on 

fidelity.   In  the  first  one  the  poet  confesses  his  inability 

to  be  inconstant  because  of  the  lady's  qualities  of  courtliness 

and  fidelity.   In  spite  of  the  number  of  times  that  the  fidelity 

topic  appears,  this  is  the  one  place  in  Arnaut's  poetry  where 

the  substantive  "f izeutatz" ' is  usedi 

Non  al  poder  nl  cor  que.m  vir  aillors 

Qu* ensenhamens  e  fizeutatz  plevida 

Jai  per  estar,  c'a  bon  pretz  s'i  atorna   (V,  12-14) 
Je  n'ai  nl  le  pouvolr  nl  I'envie  de  ire  tourner  ailleurs, 
car  la  courtoisie  et  la  fld^llte  garantle  y  resident  A 
demeure,  et  elles  s'y  harmonisent  en  un  sollde  ri^rite. 

In  the  next  stanza,  the  poet  speaks  to  the  god  of  love  and 

develops  the  fidelity  topos  in  a  metaphor.   His  faithfulness 

is  the  shelter  which  he  has  given  to  Am. or  and  from  which  he 

has  never  tried  to  find  a  hiding  place  to  escape  his  duties 
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towards  Lovei 


Ar^or,  de  vos  al  fag  estuc; 

Lonjaren  veral  e  fizel, 

Cane  no  fls  Kanda  nl  esdug 

D'airar,  ans  rr'era  bon  e  bel       (V,  15-lP) 
Amour,  Je  vous  ai  donn^  longteirps  un  vral  et  fiddle  abri , 
car  jarals  je  n'al  cherch^  detour  ni  echappatolre  pour  ne 
pas  aimer,  au  contra  ire,  je  trouval.s  cela  bon  et  beau. 

In  poem  XVII,  Arnaut  nevotes  a  v^hole  cobla  to  the  fidelity 
topic.   First,  he  sets  forth  the  lengths  to  which  he  is  willing 
to  go  to  follow  his  lady.   This  is  reinforced  by  a  proverb  Illus- 
trating his  Integrltyi 

Segral  tant  qu'on  mi  port  a  la  tomba    (XVII,  12-13) 
Qu'leu  non  sul  ges  eel  que  lais  aur  per  plomb 
et  je  poursulvrai  jusqu'^  ce  qu'on  me  portedans  la 
tombe,  car  je  ne  suis  point  celul  qui  abandonne  I'or 
pour  le  plomb 

Then  he  combines  the  fidelity  topic  with  an  encomium  of  the 

lady's   worth  and    the   topic    of   the  guerdon,    which  in   this   case 

is   a   kiss  J 

E  pois  en  lieis  no.s  talng  c ' om  ren  esmer, 

Tant  11  ser-il  fis  et  obediens 

Tro  de  s'amor,  si.l  platz,  baisan  m'envesta.   (XVII,l^-l6) 
et  puisqu'en  Elle  11  ne  convlent  pas  qu'on  am^liore 
rien,  je  lul  serai  fiddle  et   ob^issant  juqu'a  ce  que, 
^11  lui  plait,  elle  m'investisse  de  son  amour  par  un  balser. 

In  poem  XV,  the  comT^onplace  is  presented  through  an  examination 

of  sl<?-ht  and  hearing  which  allow  the  poet  to  see  and  hear  none 

but  his  ladyi 

D'autras  vezer  sul  sees  e  d'auzlr  sortz, 

^u'en  sola  lieis  vei  et  esgar    (XV,  8-9) 
Pour  en  voir  d* autre s  je  suis  aveugle ,  pour  en  entendre 
d'autres  sourd ,  ear  pour  elle  seule  je  vols,  j'entends 
et  je  fals  attention. 

In  poem  VIII,  Arnaut  describes  his  fidelity  first  to  Amor  and 

then  to  the  lady  by  the  ima.'re  of  the  "ferma  corda"  i 
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Ainor,  don  s\il  fls  e  frers 
Cab  lleis  c'^l  cor  plus  r'azauta 
Sul  llatz  ab  ferira  corda.    (VIII,  l6-ie) 
I'Arrour  dont  je  suls  fiddle  et  feme  servantj   car  avec 
celle  qui  a  ran   copur  -Hgr^e  le  plus  Je  suls  li^  par  une 
sollde  corde. 

Arn^nut  use,9  alternate  forins  of  the  sair^e  word,  "freni^'  (l6)  and 

"ferma"  (1^),  to  describe  his  attitude  towards  Love  and  the 

cord  which  links  hi"-  to  his  lady.   In  poem  XI,  Arnaut  relates 

the  external  forces  which  pake  fidelity  a  hardship.   Then  he 

adds  thTt  ironey  could  not  tempt  his  constancy  any  more  than 

this  raillery: 

.  .  .  ai  iTiains  brutz 

Pars 

E  pabars 

De  vos  no.m  tortz 

Ni.m  fal  partir 

Avers  (IX,  76-Pl) 

jVnl  de  bien  vilains  coirpasmons,  mais  la  raillerie  ne 
me  d6to\irne  pas  de  vous  pas  plus  que  1 'Argent  ne  rre  fait 
partir 

Arnaut  varies  the  topic  by  emphasizing;   the  lack  of  atten- 
tion that  he  gives  to  the  other  courtly  ladies.   In  so  doing 
he  takes  the  spotlight  off  the  lover  and  the  lady  and  rerinds 
the  audience  of  the  social  context  in  which  the  courtly  drar.a 
takes  places 

Anz  sui  brus 

Et  estrus 

Ad  autras  e.l  cor  tei'ng  prenis      (VIII,  50-52) 
Au  contraire,  je  suis  sorrbre  et  rraussade  envers  les 
autres  et  je  tiens  mon  coeur  ferme 

In  poem  IX,  we  find  the  same  variation  on  the  topic: 

D* antra  s'es  dutz 
R^rs 

Kos  preiars  (IX,  25-2?) 

aupres  d'une  autre  rarement  s'est  inform^e  ma  pri^re 

Closely  joined  to  this  form  of  the  tbpic  is  the  variation  of 
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not  turnlnp'  elsewhere,  not  wandering  away  fron  the  lady.   In 
noen   VII,  we  find  this  rnotif  linked  to  the  courtly  virtue 
of  pretz I 

Tant  sal  son  pretz  fin  e  certa 

Per  qu'leu  no.m  pose  virar  alllors    (VII,  23-24) 
je  connals  tnnt  son  prlx  rare  et  certain  que  je  ne  puis 
ire  tourner  allleurs 

In  one  presentation  of  the  topic,  Arnaut  speaks  directly   to 

the  lady  about  his  fidelity: 

Na  Kleills-de-ben,  ja  no.K  siatz  avarga, 

Qu'en   vostre'arror  me    trobaretz    tot   blanc         (XVII,    33-3^) 
Daitie   Kieux-que-Bien,    ne   me    soyez   nullement   reveche,    car 
en  votre  Amour  vous  me    trouverez    tout   a   fait   blanc 

PRETZ 

Pretz  and  Valor,  two  cardinal  virtues  of  Provencal  courtly 
society,  are  omnipresent  in  troubadour  poetry.   Arnaut  uses 
quite  frequently  these' two  themes.   Like  .joi ,  pretz  and  valor 
are  difficult  to  define  and  even  more  difficult  to  distinguish, 
A.  H,  Schutz  has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful  in  this  re- 
gard .   For  him  "pretz  carries  over  from  its  econom.ic  use  the 
idea  of  an  estimation  of  personal  worth  by  co'i-mon  consent  with- 
in a  Riven  milieu  and  under  riven  circumstances  .  .  .  Valor  is  ' 

the  basic  worth  of  a  person,  the  sum  of  inherent  qualities, 

19 
hence  intrinsic  and  not  subject  to  estimation."  ^      Both  Lazar 

and  Schutz  agree  that  the  troubadours  may  not  have  been  con- 
scious of  any  distinction  between  the  words  and  employed  them 
in  a  rather  vague  and  general  way.   Arnaut  tries  in  no  way  to 
define  these  terms  but  uses  these  ready  made  expressions  of 
mor^l  quality  in  poetic  fashion. 
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Pretz   and    f inVanors   are   very   closely   connected    In    the 

courtly   syster.      In   poeri  XI,    love    is    said    to   be    the   key   of   pretz  i 

Arrors    es   de    rretz    la    claus  (XI,    9) 

L'arour   est   la    clef  du  rr^rlte 

In   poeF   III,    Arror  protects    the    pretz    of   the   lover i 

C'Amors   ipI    cuebr'e.n   cela 

E.v)   fai    tenlr 

Ka  valor  e.ni  cabdela.  (Ill,  l^-l6) 

car  I'AiTour  ir'enveloppe  et  ir'abrite,  me  fait  conserver 
ma  valeur  et  me   diria;e. 

False  love  destroys  this  virtue.   In  poem  VIII,  pretz  Is  ruined 

by  breaklnf^  the  rule  of  secrecys 

De  bon'anor  falsa  I'escuqllls, 

S  drutz  es  tornatz  en  fadenc. 

Qui  di  qu'el  parlars  no.il  cola 

Nuilla  re  c'al  cor  creanta 

Ee  pretz  I'us  (VIII,  27-32) 

La  quality  du  bon  ardour  s'alt^re,  et  I'air.ant  tourne  h 
la  folie,  quand  11  dlt  que  le  trop  parler  n'entralne  k 
sa  bouche  jar^ais  rlen  qui  renverse,  en  son  coeur,  la 
barrl^re  de  I'honneur. 

A  lover  who  does  not  possess  this  virtue  cannot  have  .1oi ; 

Pauc  Jot  hoTT  valer  de  jol  sems      (XIV,  1?) 
II  ne  peut  gu^re  avoir  de  valeur  un  hoirme  d^pourvu  de  joie 

Pretz  can  be  applied  to  non-arourous  situations.   In  poem 
XII,  the  king  of  Leon-Galicia  lost  his  pretz  for  an  act  of  trea- 
son coirrnitted  against  another  knight: 

.  .  .  prreu  fara.l  rels  Ferrans  de  pretz  cobra 
Si  rrantenen  no.l  solv  e  no.l  escampa.    (XII,  55-56) 
le  roi  Ferdinand  fera  dif f Icilement  recouvrance  de  son 
T^^rite  s' 11  ne  le  deDlvre  tout  de  suite  et  le  renvole. 

The  najority  of  the  references  to  the  virtues  of  pretz 

"^n^!^    valors  exist  in  panegyrics  of  the  l^dy.  '^e    have  already 

Tret  sore  in  our  discussion  of  that  topic.   Often  an  enumeration 

of  her  Torfll  qualities  includes  that  of  pretz .   The  following 

panegyrics  have  been  reserved  for  this  section.   In  poem  XV, 
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the  rrer\t    topic  1?^  corblned  wl^h  that  of  fidelity.   The  poet 

could  not  conceive  of  Infidelity  because  the  other  ladies  do 

not  equal  his  lady  in  pretz  > 

Joi   et  Sol^tz  d'autra.m  par  fals  e  bortz, 
C'uua  de  pretz  ab  lieis  no. is  pot  egar   (XV,  29-30) 
La  Joie  et  I'aprerent  avec  une  autre  re  paraissent  faux 
et  bSt-.ards,  car  a\icune  en  rr^rite  ne  se  peut  ^galer  a  elle 

Slirilarly  in  poeir  VII,  these  sarre  two  topics  are  corblned  i 

Tant  sal  son  pretz  fin  e  certa 

Per  qu'ieu  no.ip  pose  virar  aillors     (VII,  23-24) 
Je  connals  tant  son  prix  rare  et  certain  que  je  ne  puis 
r?e  tourner  ailleurs 

In  poer  V  ',<re  qre  told  that  two   of  the  constituents  of  pretz 

are  courtliness  and  fidelity: 

Qu' ensenharens  e  flzeutaz  plevida 

Jai    per   estar,    c'a    bon   pretz    s*l   atorna         (V,    13-1^) 
car  1-^    courtoisie    et   la   fid^lit^   ^arantle   y   resident   a 
deireure,    et   elles    s'y   harmonisent   en  un   solide  nitrite 

In  poem  V,  the  lady's  v^lor  has  the  power  to  double  the  hope 

of  the  poet: 

Kon   bon   esper  iri   dobla   sa  valors 

Quar  qui   rais   val   mals   dopta   far   falllida.    (V,    33-3^) 
3a  valeur  redouble   rr.    bonne    esp^rance,    car  qui   vaut 
davantage   redoute   le   plus  de   Kanquer  k    sa   proF'esse, 

In   c ^^ n s o  VIII,    nierlt  and   worth  are   presented   as   allegories 

whose    stronghold    is   represented    by    the   lacy: 

Fretz    e   Valors,    votre    capduoills 

Es    la    bella    c'ab    si. in   retenc. 
K^rite   et   Valeur,    votre    forteresse,    c'est   la   belle   qui   ice 
retlnt  aupres  d'elle. 

The   Tnetaphor   of   the    lady   as    stronghold,    "capduoills,    is    rein- 
forced   by    the   following   line    in   which   the    lacy   is  described 
as   retainincT   the    lover.      In   poer^   IX,    vie    find    the    same    iipage 
of    the    lady   as    fortress    of   '.-.'orth   in   vrhlch   the    poet   desires 
shelter: 
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31    r^'arpara 
cm    cul.m   tradutz, 
D'aizlr, 

31   qu'es  de   pretz   capduoills  (IX,    52-55) 

S3    celle   h.  qui    Je   ire   confie   r'asslste   assez   pour  donner 
asile — pulsqu'elle    est   le   donjon  de   la   valeur 

The   word,    "capduoills,"    which  also   has    the   ne^nin^-   of    surimit 

Is    used    in   poeni   II    to  describe    the   worth   of    the    lady: 

Car  vostre  pretz  capduoills,       (II.  5^) 
car  votre  valeur  est  au  falte. 

Finally  the  .iol  that  the  poet  received  at  their  last  parting 

p:lves  hiTT'  not  only  the  desire  to  sing  but.  also  the  gift  of  reriti 

Qu'ieu  chant  e  vaill 

Pel  jol  que.ns  flm 

Lai    o.ns   partlir  (II,    3F-41) 

car   je   chente   et    je   vaux  quelque   chose   h   cause  de    la    joie 
que   nous   nous  donnSTres   au   lieu   oii   nous   nous    soirmes    s^par^s. 

ACCEPTANCE  AND  REWARD 

The  alin  of  the  lover's  yearning  is  acceptance  by  the  lady. 
This  Is  held  by  sorre  to  be  the  pla tonic  union  of  the  tvjo  souls. 
Others^  nost  notably   Koshe  Lazar  contend  that  the  poet's  air. 
Is  physical  union  with  his  lady.   "La  sensualite,  I'^rotisne, 
I'ainour,  I'ai^our  charnel  orientent  leur  po^sis.  v^ue  1 '  on  ne 
puisse  purler  a  leur  propos  de  sentirents  spirituelleirent 

eleves,  d'ld^es  abstraites  et  platonlques,  de  d^slrs  nystlques 

20 
gen^rateurs  de  vertus  mornles  .  .  ."     Often  the  lover's  re- 
ward Is  expressed  by  a  request,  soretln-es  just  a  kiss: 

Tant  11  serai  fls  e  obeidens  (XVII,  15-l6) 

Tro  de  s'ap^or,  sl.l  platz,  baisan  ri'envesta. 
je  lui  serai  fldele  et  ob^issant  jusqu'^  ce  qu^ ,  si 
cela  lul  pla^t,  elle  rr*  investlsse  de  son  arour  par 
un  baiser. 

Siirllarly  In  poei^  XII,  Arnaut  describes  his  acceptance  by  the 
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lady    on    the   day   when    she    crave    hlrr    the    p;uerd  on    of   a   kiss.       Here 
the    topic    Is   coir.bl ned    with   thnt    of    the    Inusen.gler  and    the 
praise    of    the    lady: 

Ben    fui    a:razitz 

E   rras    paraulas    coutas, 

Per   so  que    jes  al   chauslr  no   fui    pecs, 

Anz   volg-ui   iT'ais   prendre    fin  aur  que   ram, 

Lo    jorn   quez    ieu   e   rldonz    nos    balzerr 

E.in   fetz   escut   de    sor   bel  piantel   endl 

Que    lauzengler   fals,    len^a   de    colobra, 

Non  o  vlsson,  don  tan  mals  rotz  escarrpa,   (XII,  26-32) 
Je  fus  blen  ^v^ri4   et  res  paroles  accueillies, — ;parce 
qu'aussi  bien  Je  ne  fus  pas  sot  dans  ron  choix  et  airr.ai 
Tfieux  prendre  I'or  fin  que  le  cuivre, — le  jour  oii  ira  dame 
et  rioi  nous  nous  baisames  et  oii  elle  me  fit  un  bouclier 
de  son  beau  r^anteau  bleu,  afin  que  les  faux  rc^disants, 
lan^ues  de  couleuvre,  ne  le  vissent  pas,  eux  par  qui  si 
souvent  mauvais  propos  se  r^pand . 

In  poem  X,  it  is  the  reward  of  a  kiss  before  the  New  Year  that 

can  cure  the  poet's  suffering,  keep  him  from,  being  destroyed. 

and  save  the  lady  from  damnation: 

E  si.l  maltraich  no.m  restaura 

Ab  un  baiser  anz  d'annou 

Ki  auci  e  si  enferna.  (X,  33-35) 

Kais  si  elle  ne  guerit  mon  tourment  avec  un  baiser  avant 
le  nouvel  an,  elle  me  d^truit  et  elle  se  damne. 

Elsewhere  the  poet  needs  this  kiss  to  revive  his  heart,  even 

after  the  lady's  refusal  of  his  prayers.   Arnaut  claims  that 

no  medicine,  except  her  kiss,  can  cure  him.: 

M'agr'ops  us  bais  al  chaut 

Cor  refrezir 

Que  no.l  val  autra  goma.       (IX,  ^9-51) 
malgr^  le  refus  ^prouv^,  besoin  me  serait  d'un  baiser 
pour  rafra'^chir  mon  coeur  chaud  ,  car  nulle  autre  "gomme" 
adoucissante  n'y  vaut  rien. 

As  Lazar  maintains,  however,  the  guerdon  that  the  trou- 
badour is  seekinfr  is  not  always  spiritual;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  much  more  sensual  than  a  symbolic  kiss.   In  Arnaut' s 
poetry  there  are  several  guerdon  topics  which  are  quite  overtly 
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sensual.   Arnaut  even  Irrplores  God  to  p;rant  him  the  reward  of 
sleeplnp;  with  his  ladyt 

Dieus  le  chauzitz, 

Per  cul  foron  assoutas 

Las  falllldas  que  fetz  Longls  lo  cecs, 

Voilla,  si.l  platz,  qu'ieu  e  rridonz  Jassain 

En  la  cha^bra  on  andui  mos  irandam 

Un  rics  covens  .  .  ,  (XII,  33-38) 

Dieu  le  tr§s  gracieux,  par  qui  furent  absoutes  les 
fautes  que  fit  Lonp;in  l'aveup;le,  veullle,  s*ll  lul  pla^t, 
que  ira  dare  et  noi  nous  couchions  dans  la  charbre  oh.   tous 
deux  lous  nous  fix^nes  une  precieuse  entrevue 

He  Is  waltinp:  not  only  for  the  revjard  of  sleeping  with  her  but 

also  that  of  the  contemplation  of  her  naked  bodyj 

.  .  .  tan  gran  joi  atendi 

Que.l  seu  bel  cors  baisan  rizen  descobra' 
E  que.l  renir  contra.  1  lum  de  la  lampa.    (X-II,  38-40') 
J*en  attends  cette  joie  si  grande  que,  parirl  les  baisers 
et  les  sourires,  je  d^couvre  son  beau  corps,  et  que  je 
le  conteirple  sous  la  lumiere  de  la  lan^pe. 

In  poeir  XV,  however,  it  seems  that  the  lover  would  be  content 

with  any  reward  the  lady  would  give  him: 

Nulls  jauzimens  no.m  fora  breus  ni  cortz 

De  lleis  -  (XV,  22-23) 

Aucune  joulssance  ne  serait  pour  moi  br^ve  ni  Insuffi- 
sante  venant  d'elle 

But  line  (22)  in  poem.  V  seems  to  indicate  the  actual  acceptance 

of  the  lover  by  the  ladyj 

Per  so  qu'  ieu  vuoill  e'm  vol  sill     (V,  27) 
parce  que  je  veux  fermement — aussi  bien  qu'elle  r:e  veut 

In  several  poems  acceptance  is  mentioned  without  any  re- 
ference to  a  guerdon.  In  poem  XI,  the  poet's  m.ost  ardent  de- 
sire is  acceptance: 

De  lieis  don  plus  vuoill  que.m  cuoilla   (XI,  2F) 
la  dame  dont  je  desire  le  plus  qu'elle  m'accueille 

In  poem  VIII,  he  has  been  accepted  by  Love  but  there  is  no 
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"'entl'^n    of    his   acceptance    by    the    ladyi 

Kerces,    Airors,    c'aras   iri  .acuolll  si 

Tart  ri  fo,  ras  en  p;rat  ir'o  prenc   (VIII,  19-20) 

Tercl,  Amour,, de  ce  que  ralntenant  tu  m'accuellles. 

Ce  fut  tard  pour  mol,  rrais  je  le  prends  en  Fr6, 

In  poerr  IX,  acceptance  Is  expressed  by  a  rretaphor  in  which 
the  lady  is  the  dungeon  of  worth  in  which  the  poet  would  like 
to  find  shelter! 

31  r^'ampara 

cm  cui.n  tradutz, 

L'alzir 

31  qu'es  de  pretz  capduoills      (IX,  52-55) 
Si  celle  h   qui  je  ve   corfie  in'assiste  assez  pour  donner 
asile, — pulsqu'elle  est  le  donjon  de  la  valeur 

POETIC  CHEATION 

The  topic  of  poetic  crea'^ion  is  the  one  -.'hich  reveals  the 

poetic  concepts  of  both  the  troubadours  and  the  courtly  society 

for  which  they  wrote.   Like  the  artist  in  all  societies  before  the 

Horartlc  noverent,  the  troubadour  was  considered  a  highly 

skilled  craftsman,  and  poetry  was  his  trade.   Arnaut  reveals 

this   attitude    towards   poetry   in   his   artisan  rretajjhors   which 

were   an   inheritance    froir   the   classical   writers » 

Obre    e   lim 
Kotz   de   valor 

Ab  art  d'Aror  (II,    IP-l^f) 

je    for.cre    et    je    Hire   des   nots   de   valeur   selon   I'art  d 'Amour 

3iT"il-irly   in   poer  X,    Arnaut   uses   Tretaphors    from   the   craft    of 

carpentry  and    P'ildinp-   to  underline    the   care   which   the   poet 

takes   with  words    in   creatine:  a   poeiri.      His   eirploys    the    image 

of    the    file,    reminiscent    of   Horace's    labor   llrae ; 

En   cest    sonet   coind'e   lerl 
Fauc   iTotz    e    capuig   e   doli, 
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E  serant  vera!  e  cert 

Quan  n' aural  passat  le  llroa; 

<<Ju'Amors  merves  plan  e  daura 

Mon  c'lnntar  (X,  1-6) 

Sur  cet  air  gracieux  et  gal  Je  fals  des  paroles  et  les 
rabote  et  les  dole,  et  elles  seront  exactes  et  sures 
quand  j'aural  passi  la  lime.   Car  I'Ar.our  a  I'lnstant 
pollt  et  ddre  ma  chanson 

The  image  of  the  file  as  metaphor  of  careful  poetic  craftsman- 
ship is  -^ilso  used  by  Geoffrey  of  Vins;iuf  in  the  Poetrla  nova: 

Hoc  rude  sic  formes i  istud  vetus  haec  tua  lima 
Innovet  (Faral,  p.  229) 

This  topic  al.'^o  suggests  that  the  poet  was  more  preoccupied 

with  the  words  of  the  poem  than  the  ''-usic  of  the  song.   It  is 

the  words  of  the  poem  which  receive  the  repeated  applications 

of  the  file.   Consequently  poem  II  begins  with  the  declaration 

that  the  words  of  the  song  will  be  simple  and  refined i 

Chanson  do. ill  mot  son  plan  e  prim    (II »  1) 
Une  chanson  ou  les  paroles  sont  h   la  fois  simples  et 
fines 

The  lady  as  the  inspiration  of  the  song  is  one  of  the 

most  common  elements  of  this  topic.   In  poem  VII,  Arnaut  states 

th'^t  he  wol'ld  h^.ve  vfritten  lighter  and  easier  songs  if  his 

lady  had  only  given  him  the  necessary  help: 

K^int  bon  ch^ntar  levet  e  pla 

N'agr'ieu  plus  fait,  sl.m  fes  socors    (VII,  56-57) 
J'nurals  fait  bi?n  davantage  mainte  bonne  chanson 
l^cr^re  et  ais^e,  si  celle-1^  m'^valt  porte  secours 

In  poem  XII,  the. poet  reasons  that  with  his  mind  on  the  most 

genteel  of  ladies,  he  must  write  a  song  of  high  quality.   This 

varifition  of  the  topic  is  co'i-posed  of  a  panegyric  to  the  lady 

and  the  motif  of  the  poet's  craft  mentioned  in  the  first  tvjo 

exarrples.   They  ^ire  linked  together  by  the  following  reasoning, 

A  Indy  of  the  highest  quality  should  inspire  the  post  to  write 
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H  sono-  which  Ir^  technically  perfect.   The  poetic  perfection 

is  represented  by  the  absence  of  "rlrrn  estrarpa"  and  "rot  fals"  i 

E  doncas  ieu  qu'en  la  crensor  entiendi 
Del  far  chansson  sobre  totz  de  bell'obra 
Que  no.i  ala  mot  fals  ni  rln^a  estrarr.pa.   (XII,  6-F) 
Koi  r^onc  qui  al  ira  pens^e  en  la  plus  gentille,  je  dois 
falre,  plus  que  tous  autres,  une  chanson  d*un  beau  tra- 
vail, telle  qu'll  n^ y   ait  ni  mot  irrpropre  ni  rime  sans 
r^ponse , 

The  basic  aiir  of  classical  rhetoric  is  persuasion.   oimllarly 

another  elerent  of  the  poetic  creation  topic  is  the  persuasive 

power  of  the  song.   In  poem  XI,  for  example,  Arnaut  says  that 

Love  teaches  him  to  write  a  song  which  will  soften  his  lady's 

heart t 

K*enselgn'Amors  qu'ieu  fassa  done 
Chan  que  non  er  sergons  ni  tertz 
Ans  proms  d'afrancar  cor  apre .      (XI,  6-8) 
L' Amour  m'enselgne  done  h   faire  un  chant  qui  n'aura  pas 
le  second  ni  le  troisi^me,  mals  le  premier  -'ang  pour 
adoucir  un  coeur  §pre. 

In  poem  XVI,  Arnaut  gives  his  song  a  new  turn  so  that  he  will 

be  welcomed  by  his  lady: 

Cades  sol  per  un  bel  semblan 

N'al  mop-ut  mon  chantar  tot  nou.   (XVI,  ^■'}-^■^■) 

car  vnici  que  seulement  pour  un  bel  accueil  j'ai  im.prime 

a  mon  chant  une  allure  toute  nouvelle. 

In  poem  X,  it  is  Amor  who  polishes  and  gilds  the  sor.g  and  in 
poem  XI,  he  ^Iso  teaches  Arnaut  to  sing.   In  poem  XVI,  the 
p-od  of  love  commands  him  to  write  his  song.   In  this  poem 
Arnaut  underlines  the  close  relations'iip  between  Love  and  the 
craft  of  poetry  by  the  pun  on  the  word  "art,"  art  or  ruse* 

Farai ,  c' Amors  m'o  comanda 

Breu  chansson  de  razon  lolgna, 

^ue  ff-en  m'a  duoich  de  las  artz  de  s'escola,   (XVI,  3-5) 
Je  ferni,  puisque  1 'Amour  me  le  commande,  une  br^ve  chan- 
son sur  une  am-ple  matli^re.   Car  II  m.'a  fort  bien  inlti^ 
aux  'artifices  de  son  ^cole. 
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In   poepi   XIII,    it    Is    sprlncr  which   p:ives   the   poet    the   desire 

to   ?5pply    the    flnlshlnc-    touches.     This  Is  expressed    by   a    floral 

rretaphor  which  announces    the    topics   developed    In    the    poem:    love, 

Jj2l,    and    preservation   fropn   ennui  t 

So.m  net   en   cor  qu'leu   colore   rron   shan 
D'un   altal    flor  don   le    fruitz    sia   arrors, 
E    Jols    lo   Pcrjmt   e    I'olors  d'enoi    gandres,         (XIII,    5-7) 
Cela   r^et   en  ron   coeur   I'envie   de   colorer  ron   chant  d'une 
fleur   ^elle   que    son   fruit    solt  Amour,    sa   graine  Jole    et 
son  parfuip  Pri^servation  d 'Ennui. 

Besides  its  metaphorical  meaning,  the  word  color  also  has  rhetor- 
ical connotations,  for,  in  the  language  of  rhetoric,  it  was 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  figures  of  words,  the  figures  of  , 
sound  play.   Geoffrey  of  Vlnsauf  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  figures 
of  word  called  the  3umma  de  colorlbus. 

In  poem  VIII,  we  find  the.  only  allusion  to  the  music  of 
the  soncc.   It  is  the  season  th='t  inspires  the  poet's  song,  but 
it  is  love  which  correlates  the  harmony  bett-feen  the  words  and 
the  music: 

Pel  joi  qu'al  d'els  e  del  terns 
Chant,  mas  amors  mi  assauta. 

Qui. Is  TTiotz  ab  lo  son  acorda._    (VIII_,_  7-9) 
Pour  la  jole  que  J'Iprouve  d'eux  _/_the   bird_s/  et  de  la 
saison  Je  chante;  mais  c'est  I'amour  qui  assaille  ma 
pens^e  et  qui  fait  accorder  les  paroles  avec  la  m^lodie. 

The  introductory  stanza  of  poem  VI,  is  deVoted  entirely 
to  the  topic  of  poetic  creation.   This  poem,  which  v;ill  be  ana- 
lyzed more  closely  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, is  a  plea  for 
the  lady's  pity.   Arnaut  tells  us  thus  from,  the  start  that  he 
must  sing  in  another  fashion  and  about  another  subject: 

D'autra  gulza  et  d'autra  razon 

N'aven  a  chantar  que  no   sol  (VI,  1-2) 
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II   rne   convlent  de   clrinter  d'une   autre   ranl^re   et    sur 
un   autre    sujet   que    Je    n'al    coutuire 

Then    he    crlves    his    reason    for   corrposlnR   the   poem   and    his 

rrlsp-lvings  about   creating  a   poem   from   his    sorrow.    Strangely 

enou'J'h   one    of    the    elements   of    the   poetic    creation   topic   ajnong 

other   troubacioiirs    is    the   necessity   of   sorrow   for  poetic    coir.po- 

sltlon: 

E  no. us  cucretz  que  de  mon  dol 
Esper  a  far  bona  chanson 
Kas  mestiers  m'es  qu'eu  fassa  merciar 
A  mans,  chantan  lels  que  m'encolp'a  tort.   (VI,  3-5) 
et  ne  vous  flp-urez  pas  que  de  ma  souff ranee  j'esp^re 
faire  une  bonne  chanson;  mals  11  m^est  besoln  de  falre 
demand er  ma  gr^ce  par  plus  d'un,  enchantant  celle  qui 
m'accuse  h   tort.  > 

The  only  other  mention  of  the  poetic  creation  topic  is 

in  poem  X.   In  this  canso  the  poet  admits  that  '.e  is  suffering 

and  that  this  keeps  him  in  solitude  "absorb^  a  la  fois  par  son 

souci  amoureux  et  par  le  d^slr  de  la  traduire  en  vers"(Lavaud , 

p.  63,  n.  39): 

Ges  pel  maltraich  qu'ieu  soferi 

De  ben  amar  no.m  destoll 

Si  tot  roe  ten  en  desert, 

C'aissi'n  fatz  los  motz  en  rlma.    (X,  36-39) 
A  cause  du  tourment  que  j 'endure  je  ne  rre  o^tourne  nulle- 
ment  de  blen  aimer,  quoique  cela  me  retienne  dans  la  soli- 
tude, car  ainsl,  sur  ce  theme,  je  dispose  les  m:ots  pour 
la  rime. 

Thus  contrary  to  the  preceding  exposition  of  the  topic,  in 

poem  X,   poetry  is  portrayed  as  a  subllratlon  of  one's  amorous 

suffering.   Arn-^ut  has  also  added  the  motif  of  solitude  which 

recalls  line   7   In  poem  VI: 

Qu.'iei;  n'al  lerer,  qu*  estierr  non  p^rl'ab  tres 
Je  suls  malntenant  dans  la  solitude,  sans  compagnle, 
J'ai  done  tout  le  lolslr  de  faire  la  chanson.    (i.avaud  , 
p.  3^,  n.    7) 
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THE  TOR'JADA 

Arnaut's  eiffhteen  poeins  all  teririinate  In  a  stanza  which 
Is  known  in  Provencal  as  the  tornada.   Althou-t-ih  the  word  is 
derived  froin  the  verb  tornar ,   the  original  ireaning  of  the  word 
has  never  been  corpletely  explained .   Jeanroy  prefers  the  ex- 
planation of  Raynouard  vjho  believed  that  tornada  was  used 
"parce  que  le  troubadour  y  r^p^tait  une  pens^e  d^ja  exprin^e 
dans  la  pi^ce  ou  rr^ine  y  rappelait  des  vers  entiers  d'un  ou 
plusieurs  couplets  precedents,"    As  Jeanroy  hlr^self  points 
out  "dans  les  poesies  les  plus  anciennes,  la  tornade  ne  con- 
tlentpas  d 'envoi  et  repete,  en  termes  a  peu  pr^s  identlques, 
une  pensee  expriiree  dans  un  des  couplets  precedents. "^ 

By  the  tire  that  Arnaut  is  writing,  the  tornada  is  the 
stanza  of  the  song  whose  content  and  foriri  have  been  fixed  by 
convention.   Like  the  opening  cobla.  Arnaut's  tornadas   dis- 
tinaruish  thernselves  frorr  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poen 
bv  their  topoi .   Unlike  the  introductory  stanza,  they  also  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  poetic  form.   They  are  composed 
of  fewer  lines  than  the  regular  strophes  of  the  poem  and  the 
rhyne  pattern  is  identical  to  the  last  lines  of  the  pjreceding 
stanza.   Arnaut's  tornadas  are  usually  corrposed  of  two,  three 
or  four  lines.  Foevi   IX,  which  contains  a  seventeen-line  cobla 
pattern,  has,  however,  a  seven-line  tornada .   t  ror"  the  point 
of  view  of  form,  'the  tornada  of  poer  VI,  does  not  distinguish 
Itself  in  any  way  form  the  other  stanzas.   Unlike  the  other 
final  stanzas,  the  tornada  of  poerr  XV  repeats  the  sarae  rhycies 
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as  the  lost  three  lines  of  the  preceding  stanza.   The  forr  of 

the  tornad.a   of  the  sestlna  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

One  of  the  topics  which  is  particular  to  the  tornada 

is  the  envoi  rrotif.  Often  the  poet  does  not  address  hirself 

directly  to  the  lady  but  sends  an  interined iary  to  present  her 

with  the  song.   SoiretiTnes  the  envoy  is  the  poen  itself: 

Vai  t'en,  chansos 

Denan  liels  to  prezenta         (II.  57-5?) 
Va-t-en,  chanson ;  devant  elle  presente-toi 

In  poem  V,  he  tells  the  song  to  hjarryi 

Vai  t'en  chansos,  a  la  bela  de  cors    (V,  42) 
Va-t-en,  chanson,  vers  ma  belle  en  courant 

In  poem  XIII,  he  varies  this  formula  by  telling  the  song  to 

wait  no  longen 

A  lieis,  cui  son,  chanssos,  derenan    (XIII, ^3) 
Vers  Celle  h   qui  je  suis,  va,  ma  chanson,  sans  plus 
attendre 

In  poem  VII,  Arnaut  asks  the  song  to  thank  the  lady  for  him. 

if  she  accepts  it: 

Kieills-de-ben  ren, 

Si.t   pren, 

Chanssos,    grazida  (VII,    67-69) 

Si    Fieux-que-Bien   te   prend ,    chanson,    offre-lui    en   retour 
ton   remercier^ent 

In   poem   VI,    the    poet   is    out   of   favor  with   his   l-^dy:    therefore 

he   asks   his   friends    to   be    his   intermediaries: 

Hueimais,    senhor   e   companhon* 
Per  Dieu,    ans  que   eel    tot     nj'afol 
Preitz    lieis   don  m'amors   no.s    tol         (VI,    2f-31) 
Besor"-^is    seigneurs   et   compagnons   par  Lieu,    avant   qu'elle 
me   detrnise   completement ,    priez    celle   dont   mon  amour  ne 
peut    s'^lolcner 

In    the    sestlna.    Arnaut    sends   his    song   to   his   friend   Desire   who 

will  act  as  emissaryj 
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Arnaut  transret  sa  chanson  d ' ongla  e  d*  oncle 
A  «:rat  de  llels  que  de  sa  verp-'a  I'ama 
Son  Deslrat  (XVIII,  37-39) 

Arnaut  envole  sa  chanson  sur  I'ongle  et  1* oncle,  pour 
I'ajrr^n^ent  de  celle  qui  a  I'^rr.e  inflexible  de  sa  verge, 
k  son  ar^l  Di^slr^  . 

In  several  other  tornadas .  Arnaut  speaks  directly  to  the 

lady  J 

Bella,  qui  que.l.s  destuollla       (Ilf  55) 
Belle,  qui  que  ce  solt  qui  s'en  d^tourne, 

In  sons'  XV,  he  tells  her  that  he  hopes  his  song  will  not  bore 

hen 

V.a   chansos  prec  que  no. us  sia  enols     (XV,  -^3) 
Je  vous  prie,  que  ma  chanson  ne  vous  ennule  pas 

In  poein  IV,  the  poem  Is  not  dedicated  to  a  lady  but  to  a 

Bertran,  perhaps  Bertran  de  Born.   Arnaut  also  addresses  him 

directly* 

Bertran,  no  ere  de  sal  lo  Nil      (IV,  i^9) 
Bertran,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  depuls  le  Nil  .  . 

Since  the  poet  is  sworn  to  secrecy,  he  cannot  mention  the 

name  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  poem,  is  usually  dedicated.   ./e 

hRVP  already  met  the  senhal.  Kieu-que-Bien  in  poem  VII,  which 

also  exists  in  song  XVII,  Ka  I'"iellls-de-ben  (,33)  •   -^e  have  also 

encountered  the  senhal ,  Bella,  in  poems  II  and  V,   It  is  also 

used  in  poem.  VI  alonn:  with  the  secrecy  motif: 

.  .  .  pos  leu  non  I'aus  nommar:       (VI,  33-3^) 
Bela 
pulsque  je  n'ose  la  nom.rren  Belle 

In  other  tornadas .  Arnaut  uses  epithets  to  designate  the  lady* 

A  llels,  cul,  son  (XIII,  ^3) 

Vers  Cell?  ^  qui  je  suis 

llels  ont  esfermanz  necs  (XIV,  50) 

celle  a  qui  11  est  attach^  en  secret 
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In  the  body  of  the  son;?,  It  Is  the  "I,"  the  suffering 
poet  who  is  all  Iriportant,   P  or  this  reason^  the  poet  alvjays 
speaks  of  hinself  in  the  first  person.   In  the  tornadas.  how- 
ever, the  troubadours  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person.   In  this  way  they  can  use  their  own  narre  and  thus  put 
a  si-'^n-^ture  on  their  song.   Arnaut  is  as  much  concerned  with 
his  reputation  as  any  troubadour.   He  mentions  his  ov;n  name 
in  all  but  four  tornadas;   I,  IV,  V  anc'  XII,   The  tornada  of 
poem  XIII  illustrates  well  the  troubadour  method  of  using  both 
the  "I"  of  the  song  and  the  third  person  form  of  address  in 
order  to  sign  it: 

A-  lieis,  cui  son,  vai  chansso$,  derenan, 

C'Arnautz  non  sap  comptar  sas  grans  ricors   (XIII,  43-^4) 
Vers  Celle  h   qui  je  suis,  va  ma  chanson,  sans  plus 
attendre,  car  Arnaut  ne  salt  pas  denom.br er  ses  grands 
tr^sors 

The  tornada  of  poem  IX  is  unique  'aTrong  Arnaut's  poem,  being  in 

fact  a  double  tornada,  for  we  find  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 

song  motifs  usually  reserved  for  the  tornada  proper.   Ir  the 

last  c nbla  of  the  body  of  the  song,  Arnaut  advises  the  jongleur 

on  the  execution  of  his  sorgj 

Era't   para 

Chans   e   conduit 

Formir 

Al  rei  qi;e  t'er  escuoills 

Car  Pretz, 

Sees  sai ,  lal  es  doblences 

E   rrantengutz 

Dars 

E  manjarst 

De    joi  'la.t   portz, 

Son  anel  mlr 

Si.l   ders: 

C'anc    non   estei 

Jorn  d'AraPcon  qu'el    saut 

No.l   vol^j-ues   ir 

Fas    snl    m'a'n    clamat   Rom?t.--  (IX,    F6-102) 
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Au  Jongleur,    — Prepare-tol  iralntenant  a  achever  les 
chants  et   les  accorparrneFents  qui  te  serviront  d'^chan- 
tlllon   pour  le  rol .   Car  le  Prix,  dessech^  Icl,  l.\-bas 
crolt  '^u  double,  et  Dons  et  les  Festlns  y  sont  nalntenu6. 
Avec  Jole  porte-r^ol  1^-bas,  et  venere  son  anneau  s'il  I'l- 
leve  vers  tol  (pour  IMiorrma.'-e )  .   Car  pour  mol,  je  n'ai 
pas  et^  un  seul  Jour  loin  de  I'Aragon  sans  vouloir  rr.'y 
rend  re  d'un  seul  elan,  irais  Rone  n*en  a  ^lolr':ne,  rr, 'appe- 
lant par  Icl  (?) . 

Lavaud  (p.  56,  n.  IV)  states  concerninp:  this  unique  stanza,  "Je 

crois  que  dans  cette  strophe  A.  D.  s'adresse  au  jongleur,  a  la 

priere  de  qui  il  a  corpose  ce  chant  d ' introduction  k   la  cour 

d*Ara<J:on  et  par  I'entreinise  duquel  11  I'envoie  aussi  pour  son 

propre  conpte." 

The  kissin'T  of  the  ring  ir.entioned  in  line   96   refers  to 
the  hoTnFage  paid  to  the  lady  hy   the  lover.   The  historical 
events  referred  to  in  the  last  lines  regain  unclear. 

The  formal  tornada  of  the  poer  is  entirely  dedicated  to 
the  jcnsrleur's  answer  to  the  preceding  stanza: 

—  Faitz  es  I'acortz, 

Qu'el  cor  rerir 

Totz  sers 

Lieis  cul  do'^nei 

Ses  parsi^nier  Arnaut; 

Qu'en  autr.albir 

N'es  fort  m'entent'a  sons,--   (IX,  103-1C9) 
Get  accord  est  conclu:  car  en  ir.on  coeur,  tous  les  soirs,,  ■ 
Je  conteinple  Celle  h.   qui  je  fais  ma  cour  sans  la  compagnie 
d'Arnaut,  et  en  toute  autre  pensee  mon  application  n'abou- 
tit  guere, 

in  lines  (IO6  and  10?)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  jongleur's 

duty  of  paying  court  to  the  lady  in  the  absence  of  the  poet- 

lover. 

Besides  the  above-irentioned  features  of  the  tornada. 

it  also  usually  contains  at  least  one  other  topic.   This 

therrie  is  generally  one  of  the  conventional  ones  found  in  the 
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c oh]  -^ s    of    the    body   of   the    poeir.      A   close    exarrinatlon   of    these 
tornariq    topics    reveal    soine   kind    of   link    to    the   ir.aln   body    of 
the   poerr'   Itself.      They   ^re   not    just   tacked    on   by   literary   con- 
vention.     In   poem  XVII,    for   exaniple,    the   entire   torn  ad  a   is 
composed    of    the   rrotif    of   waltlnp;j 

Arnautz  a  faitz  e  fara  loncs  atens, 

Qu'atenden  fai  pros  hln  rlca  conquesta.   (XVII,  ^9-^0) 
Arn'^ut  a  support^  et  supportera  de  lon^rues  attentes, 
car  c'est  en  attendant  qu'un  honme  preux  fait  noble  conqu^te. 

Both  lines  echo  the  topic  found  in  line   9»  • 

Pero  s'ieu  fatz  long  esper,  no  m' ennbarc . 
Aussi,  si  je  subis  une  longue  attente,  cela  ne  c'arr^te  pas 


c 
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The  exTjression  "rlc  conquesta"  (50;  is  also  the  rhyre  in  line 

In  poeni  XIV,  the  tornada  is  corrposed  of  a  proverb  which 
expresses  the  impossibility  of  the  poet's  inconstancy: 

Ans  er  plus  vils  aurs  nonces  fers 

C'Arnautz  desam  lieis  ont  es  feriranz  necs.   (XIV,  49-50) 
L'or  deviendra  plus  vil  que  n'est  le  fer  avant  qu'Arnaut 
cesse  d 'airier  celle  h   qui  il  est  attach^  en  secret, 

Thematic^lly  this  forr'  of  fidelity  topic  is  linked  to  the  fourth 

stanza  of  the  poems^ 

Non  sal  un  tan  sia  e  Dieu  frecns 

Ermlta  nl  ir^onge  nl  clerc  (XIV,  25-26) 

Je  v.*  en   sals  pas  un  qui  solt  aussi  constant  en  Lieu,-- 
eririte,  molne  ou  clerc 

The  sare  there  is  developed  subsequently: 

E  s'leu  no  pec  cine  ans  o  sleis 

Ben  leu,  can  sera  blancs  rnos  sues 

Gauslrai  so  per  qu'er  sol  sers.        (XIV,  37-39) 
Et  si  je  rr^nque  le  but  durant  cinq  ou  six  ans,  peut-etre, 
quand  ire  tete  sera  blanche,  joulral-je  du  blen  pour  le- 
quel  n^-interlant  je  snls  esclave 

In  the  tornada  in  poem  XI,  the  poet's  sweet  words  are  in- 
tended to  assuage  the  lady's  harsh  ones.   The  torn-ada  is  thus 
quite  clearly  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  poem  because  in  the 
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opening  stanza  Arnaut  declares  thati 

M'enselp-n' Amors  qu'leu  fassa  adonc 
Chan  que  non  er  segons  nl  tertz 
Ans  priirs  d'afrancar  cor  agre .      (XI,  6-^) 
I'Amour  "'enseirne  done  a  faire  un  chant   qui  n'aura  pas 
le  second  nl  le  trolsifeme,  irals  le  prerrier  rang  pour 
adouclr  un  coexxr  ftpre. 

The  two  rhymes  in  "agre"  link  the  tornada  to  the  song  not  only 
thematlcally  but  also  stylistically.   There  is,  however,  another 
reason  v;hy  /irnaut  uses  the  word  "agre"  in  the  tornada.  the  tra- 
ditional place  of  dedication.   The  vrord  is  an  a.llu::ion  to  the 
n9ine  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  song  is  dedicated.   Although  it 
is  n^t  quite  clear  who  this  lady  is,  all  three  editors  recog- 
nize this  c'llusion.   Both  Toja  (p.  2^9,  n.  50)  and  Lavaud  (p.  72, 
n.  50)  agree  vith  Charbonneau' s  conjecture  that  the  word  refers 
to  Agremon. 

The  tornada  of  poem  VIII  is  also  linked  to  its  poem  their- 
atically.   It  is  composed  of  the  topic  of  secrecyi 

Am^utz  ama  e  no  dl  nems, 

C 'Amors  I'afrena  la  gauta 

Que  fols  gabs  no  la. ill  comorda.   (VIII,  55-57) 
Arnaut  aime  et  ne  dit  rien  de  trop,  C9r  I'Amour  lui 
bride  la  joue  afin  qu'une  folle  vanterle  ne  la  lui  saisisse. 

This  topic  is  developed  several  places  in  the  poem.   In  fact 

the  tornada  is  an  interpretatio  of  lines  37  '-'^d  36' 

Vers  es  qu'ieu  I'am,  et  es  orguoilla 

Kas  ab  jauzir  celat  lo  trenc . 
II  est  vrai  que  je  I'aime,  et  c'est  en  moi  de  I'orgueil, 
mais  je  le  retr-^nche  en  jouissant  secretement . 

The  topic  appears  again  in  stanza  III  and  IV.   The  examiple  in 
stanza  III  is  interesting  for  our  discussion  here.   This  varia- 
tion of  the  topic  is  combined  with  that  of  the  lauzf^n^'  i^r; 

Estanc  clus 

^iue  d'autrul  joi  fane  greus  gems. 
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E  pustell'al • en   sa   gauta 

Cel   c'ab  llels    si   desacorda.  (VIII,    24-2?) 

I'als    ,ie    reste   bouche   close   h.   cause   de   certaines   gens  qui 
poussent  de    p^tnlbles   g^mlssernents  devant   la    Joie  d'autruij 
et  qu'll   alt   un  abc^s  a   la    joue   celui    qui    ro^pt    son   accord 
avec   Elle . 

The   word    used    in   the   exclarr.atl o,    "gaiita"    (26)    is    the    sare    one 

used    in    the   rretaphor   in   the    tornada    (56).      By    the   use    of    this 

word    in   rh-"re   position,    the    tornada   is   linked    to   the   poem   not 

only   thei^atically   but   also   stylistically. 

In   poeiT!  VII,    the   link   between   the    tornada   and    the    poeir;   is 

also  double.   In  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem,  Arnaut  declares 

that  if  the  lady  forgets  him  then  pity  is  lost: 

Eoncs,  si  m'obllda, 

Kerces  es  perlda.         (VII,  S^-SS) 
Done,  si  elle  m'oublie,  c'est  que  la  Fitil  est  morte. 

Arnaut  makes  his  plea  for  pity  all  the  more  effective  by  using 

the  rhyme  word  "oblida"  in  the  tornada .   In  this  line  he  shows 

himself  as  one  who  is  not  forgetful i 

Kleills-de-ben  ren, 

Sl.t  pren, 

Chanssos,  grazida, 

C'Arnautz  non   oblida.      (VII,  67-70) 
Si  Kieux-que-3ien  te  prend ,  chanson,  offre-lui  en  retour 
ton  remerclement ,  car  A-pnaut  n'est  pas  oublieux 

The  topic  of  .1oi  in  the  tornada  of  poem  IV  and  its  link 
to  the  poem  has  already  been  discussed  above   (of.  p.  cO), 
Th"  torn^dq  of  poem  VI  vjill  be  discussed  below. 

In  poem  II,  there  are  two  links  between  the  topic  of  the 

tornada  and  the  poem  which  are  both  formal  and  them-atic.   The 

first  is  in  the  opening  line  of  the  torn-nda  which  presents  a 

form  of  the  fidelity  topic: 

<*ui  que.l.s  destuoilla      {55) 
Belle,  qui  que  ce  soit  qui  s'en  detourne 
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This  line  is  echoed  by  the  rhyife  In  line  15« 

.  .  .  Anor 

Don  non   ai  cor  que.m  tuoilla 
Amour  de  qui  Je  n'al  point  envle  de  re  s^parer 

The  second  link  is  contained  in  the  last  line  of  the  poeirj 

Car  vostre  pretz  capduollla.        (5?) 
car  vostre  valeur  est  au  fatte. 

This  Thyme    is   repeated  in  the  last  line  of  the  preceding  stanzaj 

.  .  .  mos  Jois  capduoilla  (5^) 

ma  Joie  monte   au  falte. 

In  poeiTi  X,  the  entire  tornada  is  coTr.posed  of  an   adynatoni 

leu  sui  Arnautz  qu'airias  I'aura 

E  chatz  la  lebre  ab  lo  bou 

E  nad.i  contra  suberna.  (X,  4-3-^5) 

Je  suis  Arnaut  qui  amasse  le  vent,  et  je  chasse  le  li^vre 
^  I'alde  du  boeuf  et  je  nage  centre  le  flux. 

The  "aura,"  wind,  of  the  tornada  is  repeated  in  the  rhyne  of 

line  1?,  "freid  aura." 

The  t ornad a  in  poem  XIII,  has  several  verbal  connections 

with  the  body  of  the  song.   The  encomium  in  the  tornada  finds 

end -rhyme  echoes  in  line  3^« 

Arnautz  no  sap  comptar  sas  grans  rlcors    (^^) 
Arnaut  ne  salt  pas  d^nom.brer  ses  grands  tr^sors 

il  es  dels  bos  sabers  sabors       (3^) 
elle  est  des  d^lices  le  d^lice  supreme 

The  tornada  in  song  XV  is  linked  to  the  body  of  the  song 
in  a  very  obvious  fashion.   The  three  line  stanza  repeats  the 
last  three  rhymes  of  the  preceding  cobla  both  in  content  and 
in  form.   Both  speak  of  the  poet's  desire  not  to  bore  the  lady. 

Poem  XVI  enumerates  the  commandments  of  Love  in  three  con- 
secutive stanzas*  These  commands  are  all  forms  of  the  fidelity 
theme.   The  tornada  is  linked  to  them  by  another  form  of  the 
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fidelity  topic: 

Sleus  es  Arnautz  del  elm-  tro  en  la  sola  (XVI,  '^3) 
Arnaut  est  h.   elle  du  sommet  de  la  t^te  jusqu'l.  la  plante 
des  pieds. 

There  Is  also  a  forral link  between  the  rhymes  "£bres"in  the 

tornada  ^nc^    the  "Ebres"  In  line  2P . 

The  slrventes  Is  also  formally  and  thematlcally  linked 
to  Its  poem.   The  four  lines  of  Its  tornada  are  v;rltten  in  the 
unlsonans  pattern  as  are  the  other  stanzas.   The  rhymes  of  the 
tornada  are  In  "-ill"  which  is' the  rhyme  sound  for  the  preceding 
stanza.   The  pun  on  the  word  "cornar,'.'  which  occurs  throughout 
the  poem,  continues  in  the  tornada. 

In  poem  V,  the  tornada  expresses  the  poet's  desire  to  em- 
bellish himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  by  an  act  of  fidelity: 

.  .  .  Arnautz  met  en  obllda 

Tot'autr'amor  per  liels  vas  cui  s'adorna   (V,  4^-45) 
Arnaut  met  en  oubli  tout  autre  amour  pour  elle,  a 
1' Intention  de  qui  11  embellit  son  am.e. 

These  lines  find  an  answer  in  the  fidelity  topic  in  the  last 

line  of  the  precedinc-  cobla;  . 

.  ,  .  que  aillors  no.s  trastorna.      (V,  42) 
11  ne  s'^erare  ailleurs. 

In  sonfic  III,  two  topics  of  poetic  creation  joined  by 

rhymes,  Inteprrate  the  tornada  into  its  poem..   In  the  last 

stanza,  the  poet  combines  the  motif  of  poetic  creation  and 

that  of  the  worth  of  the  lady: 

Doncas  que  mos  chans  senta 

<4uar  tant  es  pros 

E  de  rlc  pretz  m.anenta.  (III|  5^-56) 

II  est  bien  raison  done  qu'elle  entende  res  chants 
pulsqu'elle  est  si  noble  et  opulente  en  riche  m^rlte. 

The  "senta"  rhyme  is  answered  in  the  tornada  where  the  poet 
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declares  that  he  would  not  have  put  his  Intelligence,  "ententa," 
Into  vrrltlnr  the  poen  if  it  v;ere  not  for  hen 

x^ne    s'ill  nos  fos 

No.i  retr'Arnautz  s'ententa  (III,  69-70) 

si  ce  n'^tait  elle,  Arnaut  n'aurait  pas  mis  en  toi 
son  effort. 

In  poet"  XII,  the  last  stanza  describes  a  historical  event, 

the  ille,c:al  iTrprisonirent  of  Rainon-Berenger  de  Bezaudun  by 

Ferdinand  II  of  L^on-Galice  (Lavaud,  p.  78,  n.  5^) « 

Que  son  paren  pres  romien,  so  sabem 
Rainion  le  filh  al  comte,  et  aprendi 
viue  frreu  fara.l  reis  Ferrans  de  pretz  cobra 
Si  inantenen  no.l  solv  e  no.l  escampa.   (XII,  53-5^) 
car  11  a  fait  prisonnier  son  parent  quoique  p^lerin,  nous 
le  savons,  Hairion,  le  fils  du  co!nte,  et  j'entends  dire 
que  le  roi  Ferdinand  fera  dlff icile?rent  recouvra.nce  de 
son  r^rite  s'il  ne  le  d^llvre  tout  de  suite  et  ne  le 
renvoie. 

In  the  tornada,  Arnaut  recounts  that  his  obligation  to  be  at 
the  coronation  of  Philippe  Augustus  (Lavaud,  p.  80,  n.  5^)  pre- 
vented hiir  froir  visiting  the  imprisoned  R^iipon.   This  is  the 
only  irotlf  in  the  tornada.   There  is  no  dedication  nor  other 
topic: 

Eu  I'agra  vist,  mas  estiei  per  tal  obra 
C'al  coronar  fui  del  bon"  rei  d'Estampa.    (XII,  57-5^) 
Je  serais  all^  le  voir,  trais  je  restai  pour  1 '  obli  r-;::.- 
tion  que  void:  J'assistai  au  couronneroent  du  bon  roi 
d 'Starpes. 

Fror  the  above  discussion,'  it  is  clear  that  Arnaut  Daniel's 

tornadas  are  not  an  extraneous  part  of  the  can so,  cdded  as  a 

"-e'lns  of  ending  it.   Instead  they  are  integrated  Into  it   either 

by  therr-'tlc  or  stylistic  means. 
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THE  TOPIC  A3  STiiUCTURAL  UNIT 

Ap^rt  from  the  two  senses  which  -^re  entirely  developed 
around  the  amplif icatlo  of  one  topic,  there  are  also  several 
other  son.f^s  which  approach  this  thematic  unity.   Song  XVI  is 
d  istin,p:nishable  from  the  other  poems  in  that  approximately  the 
first  four  stanzas  are  dedicated  to  the  topic  of  the  coprricmd- 
!rents  of  love.   The  irotif  is  introduced  after  the  seasonal 
opening  and  is  expanded  in  the  next  three  stanzas.   These 
c obi as  all  contain  aspects  of  the  fidelity  topic,  but  they  are 
presented  as  corirands  given  to  the  poet  by  the  god  of  love. 
Coblas  IV  and  V,  however,  do  not  continue  the  topic.   They  de- 
velop as  the  niore  conron  poems,  vjith  several  topics  in  each 
cobla  ''.'hich  -^re  not  really  connected  to  the  commonplace  of  the 
com.mandments  of  love.   Although  this  poem  starts  out  as  if  it 
were  going  to  amplify  one  central  topic,  it  falls  short  at 
stanza  V  and  returns  to  a  development  of  other  courtly  themes. 

This  poem  does,  hovrever,  contain  this  peculiarity;  at  the 

end  of  the  poem,  the  poet  is  accepted  by  the  lady: 

3e.m  v^i  d'amor,  qu'ela.m.  baisa  e  ra'acola   (^0) 
Cela  va  bien  pour.moi  en  amour,  c^^r  elle  m,e  baise  et 
m'accole 

Another   indication   of   the    poet's   good    fortune    is    the      adynaton 

in  the  opening  stanza,  the  only  one  in  Arnaut's  poems  which  is 

positive ! 

Tant  sai  que,l  cors  fatz  restar  de  suberna 
2  mos  bos  es  pro  plus  correns  que  lebres     {6-7) 
J'en  sais  tant  que  je  fais  s'arr^ter  le  cours  de  la 
mar^e  montante  et  que  mon  boeuf  est  beaucoup  plus 
rapide  qu'un  li^vre. 

If  this  were  a  sonnet,  one  would  expect  a  logical  link  between 
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thP"  copF^nds  of  love  and  the  acceptance  of  the  poet  by  the 
lady  J   I  follovfed  the  corrmands  of  the  god  of  love;  therefore 
the  I'^dy  has  accepted  ire.   This  type  of  logical  construction, 
hovzever,  rust  wait  for  the  Renaissance  sonnet.   It  is  very 
seldom  found  in  coiirtly  lyrics.   They  procede  frori  one  topic 
to  another  in  a  haphazard,  fashion  which  seems  to  depend  more 
on  the  formal  aspects  of  rhyme  and  versification  than  on  logical 
reasoning. 

We  have  been  considering  the  courtly  poetic  motifs  or 
topics  as  the  building  blocks  of  the  canso.   In  an  average 
sonff  there  are  about  ten  to  fifteen  different  topics.   3y  aver- 
ajre  is  meant  poems:   II,  V,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII  pnd  XVIII.   The  other  poems:  III,  IV,  VI,  VII  and  X, 
will  be  discussed  separately  in  respect  to  their  \ise  of  topics. 
First  we  will  look  more  closely  at  what  we  have  judged  an  aver- 
afi:e  song  .   Poem  XVII  is  Just  such  a  canso.   It  contains  exactly 
fifteen  different  topics.   i^ach  cobla   contains  about  four  or 
five  different  commonplaces.   The  last  stanza  is  unusual  in 
that  it  co'^tains  the  amplification  of  just  one  topic,  tf:at  of 
the  l^uzerp-jer .   It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  nearly  every  topic 
occurs  more  than  once,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  stanza.   There 
is  not,  however,  any  set  pattern  to  their  recurrence.   They  ap- 
pear and  disappear  in  an  illogical,  reverie-like  fashion  wnich 
reminds  one  of  the  stream.-of-consciousness  style.   Indeed,  the 
sequence  of  the  coblas  could  be  altered  without  any  substantial 
chano:e  to  the  unity  of  the  poem.   Furthermore,  there  is  ro   topic  • 
thqt  can  be  called  a  climax  or  a  turning-point  or  a  conclusion. 
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Sl.TT  fo",  AFors  (''e  jol  rlon'^r  tant  larpa  Jol 

Cop  Ipu  vi^s   lieis  ci'aver  fin  cor  e  f  rnnc ,  Courtly  lover 

Ja  per  p-.v^n   ben  no.m  calrrra  far  erbarc ; 

ciu'er  am  tant  aut  que.l  pes  '^l  poia  e.in  plo|"ba,    Panegyric 

I'as  qiiand  ir'  albir  ci.itt!  es  .de  pretz  al  so"-  Fretz 

lout  n-'en  ar^  mais  car  anc  I'ausiei  voler,  Leslre 

Ci^tras  sai  leu  que  nos  cors  e  ros  sens 

!•  i  farant  fay  lor  ftrat,  rica  conquesta,  Keward. 

Pero  r. 'iftu  f-itz  long  esper,  no  ir  •  errbarp;a,  .v'aitlng 

(<iu'en  t^nt  ric  luoc  re   sui  ^es  e  r.'estanc  Panef^yric 

Cab  SOS  bels  cl.frz  r^i  tengra  ce  joi  larc  Jol 

E  seprrai  tant  qu'op.  T"i  port  a  la  tonba  Fidelity 

Qu'ieu  non  sui  ges  eel  que  I'als  aa^  per  plor.; 

E  I  j'lS   en  lieis  no.s  taing  c'om  ren  esmer,  Panegyric 

Tant  11  serai  fls  et  obertiens  ,  Fidelity 

Tro  de  s'anor,  sl.l  platz,  balsan  n'envesta.  Heward 

Us  bons  repieitz  ri  reven  e.in  descarga         Desire 
D'un  doutz  deslr  don  ni  dolon  11  flanc-         Suffering 
Car  en  p=tz  prenc  I'afan  e.l  sofr'e.l  pare      Patience 
Pols  de  beutat  son  las  autras  en  coinba,        Panegyric 
Que  la  gensser  par  c'aia  pres  un  ton 
Plus  bas  de  liei,  qui  la  ve,  et  es  ver; 
Qtie  tuig  bon  alp,  pretz  e  sabers  e  sens 
Heingnon  ab  llel,  c*us  non  es  reins  ni.n  resta. 

E  pois  tant  val,  no. us  cujetz  que  s'esparga 

Kos  ferns  volers  ni  que.  is  fore  nl  s'eirbranc,   Steadfastness 

Car  no  serai  sieus  ni  mieus  si  k' en  pare,  "      Separation 

Per  eel  Seignor  que. is  r-ostret  en  colorba, 

^u'el   rnon   non   ha   home  de   negun   nom 

Tant  desires   gran   benanansa  aver  Delsre 

Cur.   leu   fatz   lieis,    e    tenc   a   noncalens 

LoE   enolos   eul   dans  d'Amor   es   festa.  Lauzengi!";rs 

Ka   Kieills-de-ben,    ja  no.r"    siatz   avarga ,  Liscain    of    the   lady 

<^u'en  vostr'arior  re    trobaretz    tot  blane.  Fidelity 

qju'leu  non   ai    cor   ni    pocer  que. it;  descarc 

Del    ferir  voler  que    non   es  de   retoi^^ba;  Steadfastness 

Que   quan   n'esvelll    nl    elavi   los  .huoills  de    soir 

A   vos  ">•  autre!,    quan   leu   nl   vau   jazer;  Fidelity 

E   no.xis   cujetz   que. is   rerre   nos   talensj 

Non    fara    jes,    qu'ara.l    sent   en   la    testa, 

FaT  s   laiisenB;ier ,    fuocs   las   lengas   vos   arga,  Lauzenyiers 

E  que   perdatz   arrs   los   huoills  de   mal   crane. 

Que   per  vos   son    estralch   cava  11   e   r.are: 

Ar-or   toletz,    e'ab   oauc    del    tot   non    torrba; 

Coi^fonda.us   Dieus   que    ja    non    sapehatz    cor, 

caucus    fatz   als^drutz   raid  Ire    e   vlltener; 

T'alastres    es   que. us    ten,    deseonolssens, 

Que    pel  or   etz,    qui    plus   vos  anionesta. 

Arrautz   a   faitz   e   fara   loncs  atens,  Waiting 

Qu ' ate nd an   fai    pros   hoi?   rica   conquesta. 
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31    I'Anour   ^talt   aus.^l    r4n4reux   envers  wol    pour   ne  donner  de 
la    Jole     )ue    je    1r    suls  envers   lul    pour  avoir  Un   coeur  pur  et 
sincere,    assur^rent    Jp   n'aurais   besoln,    en   ^change   d'un   blen 
copslrlffr-ible,    de    souscrlrp   aucuno    oblln;ation.      ^jaintenant,    en 
effet,    j'alne    en    si    haut   lieu  que    cette   pcns<^e   n'exfilte   et   me 
plonpce   en   I'abine;    iralo   quand    Je   consldt^re    corrrent   lille    se 
trmive   au    faite   du   rerite,    jp   rr'en  aire   bien  davanta,ke   pour 
avoir  un    jour   os^    la   vouloir,    car  h   present    je    sais  que   won 
coeur   et   mon   esprit   re    feront   faire,    en    suivant   leur  bon   plal- 
slr,    une   rlche    conqiiete. 

Aussl,    si    je    siibis   une    lon^-ue   attente,    cela   ne   m'arr^te   i^as, 
car    je   r^e    suis   ^tabli    et    je   n?e    fixe    en   un   lieu   si    rra.frnif inue 
qu'avec    ses  belles   paroles  Elle   r^e    tiendrait   coinbld  de    joie, 
et    je   poursnivrai    jusqu'^   ce   qu'on  rr.e   porte   dans    la   toirbe,    car 
je   ne    suis   point   celui   qui   abandonne   I'or  pour  le    plomb;    et 
puisqu'en  Slle    il   ne   convient   pas   qu'on  ac^liore   rien,    je   lui 
serai    fidele   et   ob^issant    jusqu'^   ce   que,    si    celle   lui    plait, 
elle   rr.' investisse   de    son  arour   par  un  baiser. 

Une    bonn'^   reflexion   ire   ranime   et   m'enleve   le    faix  d'un  doux 
d^sir  dont   mes   flancs    sont   endoloris;    car   je   prends   en   pati- 
ence  le   chasrrin,    je   le    supporte   et    je    le    tol^re,    puisque,    pour 
la    beaute,    les   autres    sont   en  dessous   d'elle,    car   il   me    seni- 
ble   que   la   plus   frracieuse   ait   fait  une    chute   plus   bas   qu'elle, 
quand    on  vient   h.   la   voir,    et   c'est   bien   vraii    en   effet,    toutes 
les   bonnes  qualit^s — le   ir^rite,    le    savoir  et   le    sens — dereurent 
en   elle,    de   fa^on   qu'aucune  d'entre   elles   ne   manque   ni   ne   reste 
en  arri^re. 

St   puisqu*j]lle   vaut    tant,    ne    croyez   pas   que    se  disperse   ira 
ferrie   volont^,    ni   qu'elle    se   partage    ou   se   rarifie «    car   je   ne 
semi    plus   ni   ^    elle   ni   k  noi    si    je  m'^loi'gne   d'elle  —  j'en    jure 
par   ce    seificneur   qui    se   r.ontra   sous   forre   de   oolorrbe — et   il   n* y 
a   point   au  rnonde   d'horcree    susceptible   d'etre   norrmi   qui   desirat 
autant   obtenir  tin   .'T-rand    bonheur  que    je    la  desire,    Elle,    et   je 
tiens   Tjour  nf^frlireables   les   f^cheux   pour  qui   doramage   d 'Arrour 
(cause   J^    autrui)    est  une   fete. 

Dame   r'ieux-que-Eien,    ne   ire    soyez   nulleirent   reveche,    car  en 
votre     Ardour  vous   ^^e    trouverez    tout  a   fait   blanc :    je   n'ai   ni 
envie,    ni    pouvoir  de   me   d^faire   de   mon   solid e   vouloir  qui   n'a 
fra.p-ile   flacon  de   verre.      Car   lorsque    je   rc'^veille 
ferme    les   yeux  de    sommeil,    c'est  k   vous   que    je   me 
quand,    dis-je',    je   me   l^ve    ou  que    je   vais  m,e    coucher; 
et   ne    croyez   pas  que   mon  d^sir   s 'am.oind  ri  sse :    11   ne    le    fera 
point,    car   je    le    sens  a   present   r^gner  en  ma    tete. 

Faux  r-edisants,    que   le    feu   brule   vos   langues,    et   puissiez-vous 
perdre   les  deux  yeux  par  un  mauvais   chancre,    car   grS^ce   a  vous 
sont  .  sutTorim^s   les   chevaux  et   les   mircs:    vous   entravez    I'amour, 
si   bien  qu'il    s'en   faut   peu  qu'il   ne    torcbe    tout  a   fait.      Que 
Eleu  vous   aneantisse . sans  que   vous    sachiez   comment,    car  vous 
vous   faites  maucjlre   et  mepriser   par  les  amants.      C'est   la   mal- 
chance   qui    vous  domine,    malappris,    car   plres   vous   etes,    plus   on 
vous  adnioneste, 

Arnaut  a    support^   et    supportera  de   lonn-ues  attentes,    car   c'est 
en   attendant  qu'un    homme    preux   fait    noble    conquete. 


rien  d 

•un 

ou  que 

je 

con sac re , 
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The  torn^.dq  sirply  resta'^es  a  topic,  n?oreover  a  topic  which  is 
not  p^rtlclarly  en-phasized  within  the  song.   But  rerercber  we 
hqve  seen  tornadas.  like  the  one  in  poeir  XII,  which  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  topics  of  the  song.   In  any  case,  this 
final  topic  does  not  p-ive  us  a  conclusion  or  suEiring-up 
of  the  poem  like  the  final  couplet  of  the  sonnet. 


The  c  obi  a  h'^s   long  been  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  canso. 
In  the  De  vulgari  eloquentia.  (II,  ix,  2),  Eante  calls  it  the 
chan'ber  or  receptacle  of  all  art,  "stantia,  hoc  est  itanslo  ca- 

pax  slve  receptaculup  totius  artis."   Valency  describes  it  as 

2  ? 

"an  autonoiTious  and  collateral  unit."  ^  Kany  critics  have  pointed 

out  that  the  position  of  the  coblas  in  a  courtly  poem  could  be 
easily  rearranged  without  disturbing  the  poem  at  all.   Indeed 
there  exi!=:ts  for  certain  songs  a  disparity  in  the  ordering  of 
the  stanzas  in  Lavaud • s  and  Toja's  editions.   This  is  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  the  iranuscripts.   This  evidence, 
however,  would  indicate  th^t  there  were  no  links  between  the 
individual  stanzas  of  a  poein.   Yet  this  is  not  always  the  case: 
Arnaut  has  written  one  poein,  II,  in  which  the  coblas  are  closely 
knit  to5-ether  by  the  rhype  pattern.   In  this  verse  form  the 
l<^st  word  of  the  stanza  is  taken  up  in  sore  forn:  or  other  in 
the  first  line  of  the  subsequent  stanza.   Here,  although  the 
arrangeiT'ent  of  the  c obi ^ s  and  the  unity  of  the  poem  is  dictated 
by  this  complex  rhyme  pattern, the  link  between  stanza  and  stanza' 
is  purely  formal. 
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In  other  poei^s  there  l.s  a  theipatlc  link  between  the  other- 
V7lse  ril<?tlnct  cobles  because  a  topic  fror  one  cob]  a  continues 
Into  the  next.   Between  the  third  and  fourth  stanza  of  poem 
XVII,  for  exar'Dle,  there  Is  a  connection  which  Is  not  just  for- 
Tral.   Stanza  III  ends  '-.'Ith  the  praise  of  the  lady  topic  and 
stanza  IV  bep-lns  with  the  causal  conju.nction  "pois"  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  topic. 

In  poem  XVI,  there  Is  a  link  btween  stanzas  IV  and  V. 

Stanza  IV  ends  with  the  deeds  of  the  persistent  lover  and 

stanza  V  begins  with  a  hypothetical  question  about  these  deed  si 

itu'en  passer?  part  las  palutz  d'Uzerna 
Con  pereprrlns  o  lai  Jos  on  cor  £bres 

3'leu  n'al  passatz  pons  ni  planchas      (XVI,  27-29) 
II  p^ssera  pour  elle  au-dela  des  iri-^rais  d'Userne,  corrire 
un  p^lerln,  ou  blen  1^-bas  en  dessous  ou  court  l'£bre. 

SI  j'al  franchl  pour  elle  ponts  et  passerelle, 

In  poeir  X,  the  link  between  stanza  III  and  IV  Is  similar 

to  that  of  the  capf inda  cobla.   Stanza  III  ends  with  the  words, 

"mals  l*am  .  .  ,"  and  begins  vflth  a  slight  variation,  "Tant 

I'am  .  .  ."   In  the  vast  najorlty  of  cases,  however,  th^re  is 

no  thematic  connection  between  stanzas.   They  stand  alone,  in- 

deriendent  of  one  another.   No  one  stanza  logically  derands  to 

be  followed  by  another-.   The  poetic  themes  of  the  courtly  lyric 

itself  are  such  th^t  the  poet  can  easily  pass  fror  one  to  the 

othf=r  ^nd    back  again  with  little  difficulty.   Terit  brings  love; 

love  brinp-s  sorrow;  sorrow  brinr<s  suffering;  suffering  brings 

merit.   As  we  h«^ve  seen  in  poem  XVII,  the  cobla s  can  be  rear- 

T'^nged  with  no  essential  change  in  the  poem.   Like  the  topics 

they  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  reverie  not  logically  developec. 
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Althmu'^h  the  stanzas  usimlly  contain  approxlcately  three 

to  flvp  tonol .  th^re  .-nre  sore,  like  starr^a  VI  In  poerr.  XVII, 

which  devote  the  entire  st-^nza  to  a   single   topic.   In  poem 

XV,  stnnza  III  is  co'-pletely  composed  of  a  panegyric  of  the  lady: 

Ben  ai  estat  a  raintas  bonas  cortz 
Kas  sai  ab  lieis  trob  pro  Fais  qtie  lauzar 
Kesura  e  sen  et  autres  bos  nestiers, 
Beutat,  joven,  bos  faitz  e  bels  dehors. 
Gen  I'enseip-net  Cortesla  e  la  duois 
Tant  a  de  si  totz  faitz  desplazens  rotz 
De  lieis  no  ere  rens  de  ben  sla  a  dire.   (XV,  15-21) 
Je  suls  bien  all^  dans  r^aintes  bonnes  cours,  irals  ici 
Chez  elle  je  trouve  be^ucoup  plus  h.   louer:   la  ^^esure, 
le  sens  et  d'autres  bonnes  qualltes,  la  beaut^,  la 
Jermesse,  les  bonnes  actions  et  les  beaux  d elasserrents. 
Gracieuseirent  I'lristruisit  et  la  forma  la  Courtoisis, 
et  elle  a  si  bien  banni  loin  d'elle  toutes  actions 
d^plaisantes  que  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'en  elle  iranque  rien 
de  bien. 

Arnaut's  sixth  song  distinguishes  Itself  from  his  other 

cansos ,  in  that  it  is  not  coT^posed  of  a  dozen  or  so  tor.oi .  but 

is  rather  the  arpllf icatlo  of  one  particular  their^e,  the  lady's 

pity.   The  song  itself  is  really  in  the  genre  of  the  complaint. 

The    popt   complains   of   the   lady's   harsh   treatment    of   him   in   lli;:ht 

of  his  impeccable  treatment  of  her.   In  the  first  stanza,  Arnaut 

tells  us  the  reason  for  which  he  is  writing  the  song,  to  ask   the 

lady's  pnrdon  for  a  wrong  that  he  did  not  commit: 

Fas  mestiers  m'es  qu'eu  fassa  merceiar 
A  mans,  chantan   lels  que  m'encolp'  a  tort   (5-^) 
mais  11  Tr'est  besoln  de  falre  demander  m.a  n-^ace  par 
plus  d'un,  en  chantant  celle  qui  m' accuse  k    tort. 

A  sense  of  urgency  and  importance  is  attached  to  his  purpose 

since  he  can  talk  of  nothing  else  (cf.  Lavaud ,  p.  37 f  n,7): 

v^u'ieu  ai  lezer,  qu'estiers  non  parl'ab  tres.   (7) 
Et  j • en  ai  bien  le  loislr,  vu  que,  sur  un  autre  sujet, 
Je  ne  parle  pas  \   trols  personnes. 

In  the  second  stanza  Arnaut  elaborates  the  topic  that  he 
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Introduced    In    the    first   coblat 

Kerce  dol    trobar  e   perdon 
Si.l   drelt  usatp^e   no.in  destol 
Tal  que   de   rrerciar  no. it   tol  (P-10) 

Je  dots   trouver   pltl^  et   pardon,    si    elle   re    fausse    pas 
po\ir  roi    la    Juste    coutune,    alnsl    Stabile   qu'elle    ne   iri'em- 
p^che   pas  de  dernander  rrercl. 

The   "dreit   usatge"    is    one    of   the    few  rights   vvhlch   the    poet   has 

in   the   courtly   code.      This    is    the    only    tiir;e    that   the    lover's 

ric;ht   to   petition   the   lady   for  nercy   is   mentioned    in  Arnaut's 

poetry.      The    topic    is   expanded    by  an   exerplui^    of  a   divine   act 

of   pity: 

Ja  salvet  perces  lo  lairon 

•^uez  autre  bes  no.l  podia  salvar    (11-12) 

D^ja  une  fols  la  piti^  sauva  le  larron,  car  nul  autre 

m^rite  ne  pouvalt  le  sauver. 

The  thief  is  the  good  thief  of  Scripture  whose  plea  for  ir.ercy 
was  rewarded  by  Christ  just  before  their  death  on  the  cross. 
Like  the  thief,  who  could  do  nothing  but  throw  himself  on  the 
irercy  of  Christ,  the  poet  has  no  recourse  but  hope: 

leu  non  ai  plus  vas  v)a   vida  cofort 

Que,  si.l  dreitz  qu'al  no.E  val ,  vailla.rn  inerces.  (13-1^) 
Je  n'al  plus  de  r^confort  en  ce  qui  concerne  roa  vie  que 
d'esR^rer, — si  le  droit  que  j'ai  rre  fait  d^faut, — que  la 
pltl^  p^e  prof  ite  . 

In  the  next  stanza,  Arnaut  discusses  the  topic  of  the  rights 

of  the  courtly  lover,  this  tirre  in  the  forr  of  a  question: 

Lone  ha  horn  dreg  en  airor?  Non 

Ka  culdarlon  so  le  fol  (15-l6) 

A-t-on  done  un  droit  en  arour?  Non.   Kals  ce  sont  les 
fous  qui  croiraient  cela. 

He  then  reinforces  his  negative  answer  by  examples  of  ferinlne 

caprice : 

^u'ela.us  epcolpara,  sl.s  vol, 
Quar  11  Frances  no  son  Guascon 
E  quar  la  r-aus  frais  ans  que  fos  a  Bar   (17-19) 
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Car  une  c^arre  vous  fera  grief,  si  elle  veut,  de  ce  que 
les  Francals  ne  sont  pas  Gascons  et  de  ce  que  "la  nef 
s'est  bris^e  avant  d'arrlver  k   Barl." 

Th«se  two  perhaps  proverbial  expressions  Illustrate  that  the 

poet  could  be  accused  by  the  lady  of  thinp:s  for  wnich  he  was 

not  responsible,  for  example,  th^t  the  French  are  not  Gascons. 

Then  returnlnc-  again  froFi  the  general  to  the  particular,  the 

poet  reveals  his  o^^m  plight.   He  Is  at  death's  door  because 

the  lady  has  accused  hliri  unjustly  of  sorce  wrong: 

LasI  per  aital  colpa  sui  pres  de  iriort 

Que  d'als,  per  crist,  no  sal  qu'anc  tort  I'agues  (20-21) 
H^lasI  pour  une  faute  pareille  je  suis  proche  de  la 
inort,  car  Je  ne  sache  pas,  par  le  Christ,  avoir  Jamais 
eu  tort  envers  elle  pour  un  autre  irotlf. 

In  stanza  IV,  Arnaut  uses  the  separation  topic.   He  relates 

the   difficulty   of    separation   from   the   loved-one    on   the    one 

hand  and  the  positive  effect  that  it  has  for  the  lover  on  the 

other: 

Ar  conosc  leu  e  sap  iri  bon 

C'oTTi  no.s  part  leu  de  so  que  vol 

Ans  n'a  cor  plus  hui^ll   e  rol 

Sitot  I'estrai  un  ters   son  don    (22-25) 
Je  sals  bien  maintenant, — et  cela  re  plait  fort,-- 
que  qiielqu'un  ne  se  s^pare  pas  aisement  de  I'objet  _  . 
q\j'il  desire,  mais  11  n'en  a  le  coeur  plus  hur.ble 
et  plus  falble,  bien  qu'Elle  lul  d^robe  un  temps 
sa  f Rveur . 

Then  th^  poet  returns  to  his  o\-m   case  which  follows  the  dictum 

about  love  that  he  has'  Just  enumerated.   In  spite  of  the  ce- 

priva^lon  of  his  lady's  favor,  he  can  never  stop  loving  her. 

Indeed  he  loves  her  more  as  she  becomes  more  aloof: 

Per  me. us  o  die,  qu'anc  non  puec  desamiar 
Celha  que.m  tol  del  tot  Joi  e  deport 
Anz   m'afortis  ades  on  peger  m'es.     (26-28) 
Je  vous  dls  cela  pour  m.oi-meme,  car  Jamais  je  ne  pus 
"d^saimer"  celle  qui  m'enl^ve  completement  jole  et 
plalslr,   Au  contralre,  Je  persevere  toujours  ^  mesure 
qu'elle  devient  pire  h   ron   egard , 
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This    p-nradox    of    love,    following''-   the   description    of    the    lady's 
unfair      treatrent    of    the    poet,    Is    the    real    cllrr-ax   of    the    poeir. 
This   c ■^ n ?: o  hnildr;   up   the   poet's   case    to  a   point   where   we   right 
expect   total   despair   or   protestation    of   the    lady's   cruelty. 
Instead    we   are    struck   by    the   poet's   honest   avowal    of    his   un- 
yielding  love.      The    tornada    of   this   poen   is   a   plea   to   the   audi- 
ence   to  act  as   intercessors   in   begp-ing   the   lady's   favori 

Hueirais,    senhor   e   cor^panhon 
Per  Dieu,    ans   que   del   tot  m'afol 
Freiatz   liels  don  icanors   no.s    tol  (?9-3l) 

D^sorrais,    seigneurs   et   compagnons,    par  Eleu,    avant 
qu'elle   ire   d^trulse   compl^terrent ,    priez   celle  dont  mon 
amour  ne   peut    s' Eloigner 

This   req\)est   to   the   audience    to  act   as   Intercessors   refers 

back   to   the    first    stanza  where    he    says   in   lines   6   and    7    that 

he   Trust   have   rany   plead    his   case.      The    epithet    of   the    lady   is 

just   a   restatement   of   lines    31    to   33»      Tl^e   poet,    not  daring   to 

naTre    his   lady,    tells   his   intercessors    to  address   her  by   her 

senhal,    "Bela."      He   asks   ther    to  beg   her   to  accept  not   only 

his   peace   but  also   his    song: 

E  dlguas    tug,    pos   ieu  non   I'aus   nor.r.er 
Bela,    prendetz   per  nos  d'Arnaut  acort 

_  E  no  itetatz    son   chantar  en  defes,  _         (33-35) 

/qu'elle    xit   pitl^  de   mol    corme   de    sa   chos^/    et  dites- 

lui    tous,    puisque    je   n'ose    la  nommerj      Belle,    acceptez, 

pour   I'airour  de   nous,    la   paix  d'Arnaut,    et  ne   rcettez 

pas    son   ch?nt   en   interdit,' 

In    only   one    oth,er  poein  does  Arnaut  ir.ention    the    topic    of 

pity.       In    the    last    stanza    of   poeir   VII,    Arnaut    coirbines    the 

fidelity    topic   with   that    of   pity,      His   loyalty    to   his   If-.dy   is 

so   p-rent    th^t   if    she    forgets    him   then   piety  no   longer   exists: 

Cones,  si  it' obi  Id  a 

heroes  es  perida  (Vll,  65-<':^) 

Eoncs,  si  F-lle  r'oublie,  c'est  que  la  Pitie  est  rorte. 
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Foem  IV  Is  the  other  rare  poem  which  does  not  develop 
the  courtly  drara  In  general  but  instead,  amplifies  one  central 
topic,  false  love.   For  this  reason  it  is  also  treated  sepa- 
rately.  The  tone  of  this  poepi  is  not  that  of  the  other  love 
cansos.   It  has  a  rroralizinc  tone  sirilnr  to  that  of  Karcabru's 
poeirs.   The  poet  of  this  song  shares  his  experience  of  love. 
It  is  the  only  poen,  besides  the  sirventes.  v/here  a  lady  is 
not  addressed  either  directly  or  indirectly.   The  poet's  advice 
is  given  to  the  knights,  and  the  ladies  are  not  presented  In 
a  very  favorable  light.   The  poem  itself  is  composed  of  a  con- 
ventional spring. opening  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  false 
love.   In  the  second  stanza  Arnaut  describes  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  finding  real  .1oi  because  of  the  prevalence  of  false 
love.   He  represents  its  ubiqultousness  in  allegorical  form* 

Ben  greu  trob'om  joi  desliure, 
C'a  tantas  partz  volv  e  tomba 
Fals'Amors,  (9-11) 

Blen  dif f Icileirent  trouve-t-on  une  jole  sans  restriction, 
car  tenement  de  tous  cotes  tournoie  et  s'abat  I'Amour 
faux, 

The  allegory  continues,  relating  False  Love's  disdfiin  of  loyalty: 

/Fals'  Amorja/que  no  s'aser^bla 
Lai  on  leiautatz  asoma.  (11-12) 

et  11  ne  s'approche  pas  de  I'endroit  ou  la  loyaut^  se 
dresse 

To  complete  the  first  stanza,  A-rnaut  describes  False  Love's 

effect  on  the  courtly  ladiesi 

Qu'ieu  non  trob  jes  dona  en  m.ll 

3es  falsa  paraulla  loigna 

E  puois  c'a  travers  non  polgna 

E  no  torne  sa  cartat  vil.  (I3-I6) 

Je  ne  trouve  point  une  dame  entre  m.ille  qui  n'ait  une 
parole  menteuse  d 'a journement , — ]a  m^me  qui  peu  apr^s 
se  hatera  par  la  traverse  et  rendra  vil  ce  qu'elle  avait 
de  si  pr^cieiix. 
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After  the  description  of  the  coquettes,   Arnaut  depicts 
the  effects  of  False  Love  on  the  knlghtsi 

Totz  Ij  plus  savls  en  va  hiure 

Ses  rul ol  e  ses  retomba, 

Cul  ill,  c;lp;nos',  en  eel  eirbla 

La  crin  que.il  pend  a  la  coma  (17-20) 

Tout  horrme  le  plus  sage  se  trouve  Ivre,  par  cette 
passion,  sans  verre  nl  boutelllei  espl^gle,  elle  lul 
epporte  a  la  d^rob^e  le  brin  qui  lui  pend  encore  h.   la 
chevelure . 

From  the  last  two  passages,  we  can  see  that  Arnaut  holds  the 

ladies  irore  responsible  for  false  love  than  the  lovers.  de 

vindicates  his  own  sex  even  F'ore  in  the  following  portrayal 

of  the  courtly  lover's  honesty,  which  he  compares  to  that  of 

a  religious! 

E  plus  pres  11  brul  de  I'auzil 

On  plus  gentet  s'en  desloigna 

E.l  fols  ere  mieills  d'una  molgna 

C?.r  a  simple  cor  e  gentil  (_?l-24) 

/Fa.lse   Love/   lui  murmure  plus  pres  de  I'oreille  h. 
roesure  que  plus  honn^tement  11  s'en  ^lolgne,  et  le  fou 
la  crolt  mleux  qu'une  religieuse,  car  11  a  le  coeur 
simple  et  blen  n^ . 

From  moralizing  about  False  Love  in  general,  Arnaut  now 

turns  to  his  own  casej 

Ses  fals'  Amor  culdiei  viure, 
Kas  ben  vel  e'  un  dat  mi  plomba 
Quand  leu  mlellls  vel  qu'll  n'o  embla 
J'avals  cru  vivre  loin  ce  I'Amour  ^aux,  m.ais  je  vols 
blen  qu!il  ne  "plombe"  un  de,  au  moment  m.eme  ou  je  vols 
le  mieux,  qu'll  me  d^robe  cet  "avantage." 

Arnaut  continiies  his  portrait  of  false  Love,  emphasizing  his 

subtlety  and  his  dishonesty: 

Car  tuich  li  legat  de  Roma 
No  son  jes  de  sen  tant  sotll; 
Que  n'a  devlsa  Kessoigna 
viue  tant  soa\iment  caloigna. 
Que  m'en  posca  falsar  un  fll       (28-32) 
en  effe*:,  tous  les  li^scats  de  Rome  ne  sont  point  d 'esprit 
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si  subtil.   Aussl  a-t-ll  coTrme  devise  "Mensonp;e," 
car  il  conteste  si  doucereusement  qu'll  pourrait  me 
tr orrper  rn^irie  sur  un  fll  d^ja  pronis. 

Str^nza  V  changes  in  tcne  and  Arnaut  prlves  positive  advice  to 

those  faithful  lovers  who  want  to  follow  fin  'armors » 

Qui  Amor  sec,  per  tal's  liurei 

Copcul  tenga  per  colonba 

S'ill  o  ditz  nl  ver  11  seirbla, 

Fassa.il  plan  del  Puoi  de  Dori^a; 

Quan  d'el  plus  prop  es  tant  s'apll; 

Si  co.l  proverb! s  s'acolKna, 

Sl.l  trai  I'uoill,  sel  puois  lo.il  oL-rnaj 

Sofra  e  seg:a  ab  cor  humil.  (33-^0) 

Que  celui  qui  suit  I'Amour  se  livre  a  lui  en  cette 
sorte:  qu'il  tienne  un  coucou  pour  une  coloirbe;  si 
1 'amour  le  lui  dit  et  que  cela  lui  semble  vrai,  qu'll 
fasse,  au  RVe   de  celui-la  une  plaine  du  Puy-de-L6tae ;  .  . 
que  plus  I'arr.our  s'approche  de  lui  plus  11  se  rapetissej 
selon  le  proverbe  connu,  si  I'au^re  lui  arrache  I'oeil, — 
que  lui  il  lui  basslne  le  sien;  bref,  qu'll  supporte  et 
ob^isse  d'un  coeur  humble. 

In  stanza  VI,  the  poet  returns  again  to  his  own  situation 

and  to  the  experience  he  has  gained  in  dealing  vrith  False  love: 

Ben  conosc  sas  art  d'escriure 

Qui  plan  o  qui  es  de  tomba 

Qu'ieu  sal  drut  que  si  assembla 

Don  blasrr'a  leis,  el  col  groma       (41-^+^1-) 
Je  connais  bien,  spi.n^    savoir  I'art  d'^crire,  qui  est 
d 'aplomb  ou  qui  penche  vers  sa  perte,  •  Car  je  sals  tel 
amoureux  qui  s'apparie  si  sottement  qu'ille  encourt  le 
bl^me  et  lui  gagne  de  se  consum.er  k   petit  feu. 

Finally,  Arnaut  avows  that  such  familiarity  with  False  Love 

.on : 


X'Tas   not   gained    simply   by   obseryatii 


Qu'ieu  n'ai    ja   perdut   ric   cortil 

Gnr  non  vuoill  gabs  ab  vergol.gna 

Ni  blasme  ab  honor  lolgna 

Fer  que  leu  loins'  son  seignoril.        (^5-'^^) 
Et  TTol,  j'ai  d«^ja  perdu  par  1^  maint  riche  domaine,  car 
je  ne  veux  point  de  moqueries  h.   m.a  honte  ni  bl-9me  imm^- 
diat  avec  honneur  lointain:  aussl  j'^loigne  de  roi  la 
domination  d'une  telle  dame. 

This  avowal  of  his  exi:erience  with  False  Love  and  his  final 
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renunclTtlon  of  It  could  be  considered  the  cllrax  of  the  poeir. 
before  the  decl-^ratlon  of  pure  .jol  In  the  tornada.   This  Is 
■mother  rare  feature  of  thin  poeip.   .Je  have  s<='en    it  in  poem 
VI,  bi]t  very  few  poeirs  can  be  said  to  have  a  climax  or  conclu- 
sion. 

Besides  poeirs  IV  -^nd    VI,  no   other  canso  arplfles  just 
one  courtly  topic,   Sorie  like  poem  XVI,  which  we  discussed  at 
the  beprinnino-  of  this  section,  have  sore  clalirs  to  thematic 
unity.   In  poem  X,  for  example,  the  suffering  and  desire  .com.mon- 
places  are  present  in  three  consecutive  stanzas.   There  is  .' 
little  connection,  however,  between  them  and  the  other  stanzas, 
which  develop  the  themes  in  the  more  common  reverie-like  pattern 
of  poem  XVII.   Poem  VII  has  a  topical  arrangement  simiilar  to 
poem  X.   In  this  canso  the  secrecy  topic  Is  presented  in  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  coblas.   But  as  in  poem  X, 
they  are  independently  developed  from  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
The  development  of  one  particular  commonplace  In  an  individual 
poem  seems  to  be  gratuitous.   It  is  not  common  in  Arnaut's 
cantos  b\it  it  nevertheless  exists. 

Alfred  Jeanroy  has  described  this  illogical  composition 
of  the  cnnso  as  "un  chapelet  de   lleux  comm.uns.   Les  trouba- 
dours  i.crnorent  absolument  ce  qu'est  un  tout  lo.^iquement  afi;ence." 
Valency  states  in  this  regard  that  "between  the  depart  and  the 
to?.-n^da  the  song  was  held  together  by  the  rhyme  and  the  music, 

and  o-enerally  no  more  than  that  .  ,  .  The  song  was  a  reverie, 

2  5 
a  tr«ln  of  thoup-ht  revolving  about  a  central  theme."     In  a 

recent  thematic  study  of  the  Provencal  canso.  Nora  Scott 
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concludes  th«it  this  disorganization  "plays  a  role  In  the  psy- 
choloo-y  of  the  arp;uTnent,   The  disorganization  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  poet's  state  of  helplessness  at  the  feet  of  the 

7  f\ 
lady."     Both  of  the  last  two  coirrents  are  enlightening  .  in  the 

llfrht  of  our  analysis  of  Arnaut's  use  of  topics  in  constructing 

his  poems.   In  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  I  will  demonstrate 

that  this  type  of  organization  is  in  accordance  with  the  formal 

aesthetics  of  the  period, 

CONCLUSION 

After  this  analysis  of  Arnaut's  poetic  theses,  we  can 
conclude  that  his  love  songs  are  cornposed  of  about  thirty  basic 
themes.   Variety  is  achieved  by  adding  or  subtracting  different 
elements  of  the  topic  or  by  combining  it  with  another  common- 
place.  In  this  way   unlimited  originality  can  be  obtained  with- 
out leaving  the  realm  of  the  courtly  drama  for  m.aterial.   Some 
topics  are  developed  m'ore  than  others;  fidelity,  the  panegyric 
of  the  l?>dy,  .joi  and  the  topic  of  the  lauzengler  are  found  in 
nearly  eVery  can  so.   This  is  not  necessarily  true  of  other  trou- 
badour poetry.   Favorite  topics  are  a  personal  choice  of  the 
poet.   The  only  way  to  really  analyse  topical  preference,  hovj- 
ever,  is  to  compare  Arnaut's  choice  with  that  of  other  trouba- 
dours.  Since  no  compilation  of  troubadour  topoi  exists,  this 
is  impossible.   We  can,  however,  compare  Arnaut's  poetic  themes 
with  those  of  a  contemporary  troubadour,  thanks  to  Koshe  Lazar's 
"Classification  des  themes  amoureux"  of  Bernard  de  Vent?dorn.. 
What  is  most  striking,  when  reading  through  Bernard's  topics, 
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Is  th=it  they  contain  approximately  the  same  basic  themes  that 
we  have  found  In  Arnaut's  poetry.   Yet  there  are  many  differ- 
ences even  for  the  uninitiated  amateur  of  this  poetry..  One 
noticeable  (difference  is  the  frequent  occurence  of   the  des- 
cription of  the  lady's  physical  beauty.   This  occurs  only  once 
in  Arnaut's  cansos i  X,  (19-^0),  Lazar  lists  over  fifteen  refer- 
ences of  the  description  of  the  lady's  body  alone  in  Bernard's 

?P 
poetry.     These  Rre  supported  by  as  many  allusions  to  her 

face  and  appearance  and  nearly  as  many  to  her  eyes,   Bernard 
develops  topics  which  do  not  exist  at  all  in  Arnaut's  poem.s. 
His  pc^ms  contain,  for  example,  the  theme  of  the  lady's  decep- 
tion.  As  a  result  Bernai*d  is  happy  to  quit  his  ladyj  he  even 
turns  to  other  ladies;  he  cultivates  the  theme  of  carpe  diem. 
In  poems  XXX  and  XLII  of  Lazar' s  edition  of  Bernard's  poetry, 
he  even  iT>nounces  love  and  poetry  themselves.   There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  differences  between  Arnaut's  and  Bernard's 
presentation  of  the  topoi  of  fin 'amors.   They  are  perhaps  too 
subtle  and  too  insignificant  for  the  modern  reader  v:ho  has 
other  criteria  for  literature.   But  the  tvrelfth  century  courtly 
audience  was  finely  attuned  to  these  topical  variants  waich 
composed  part  of  the   intellectual  pleasure  of  the  sonp-.   From 
the  more  than  t\-;o  thousand  love  songs  v;hich  survive  in  Old 
Provencal,  it  is  certain  that  the  variety  in  the  restaglng  of 
the  courtly  drama,  the  rkll]   with  v.'hich  the  poet  reshaped  the 
old  miterial,  wq s  of  great  interest  to  tils  audience. 

This,  however,  w^is  not  the  only  pleasure  derived  frorr  the 
son;5:  for  the  initiated  member  of  the  courtly  audience.   An  even 
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greater  pleasure  i-fas  obtilned  frorr.  discovering  how  the  poet 
presented  hif5  song  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.   In  the 
discussion  of  the  panegyric  to  the  lady,  it  was  observed  that 
Arnaut  often  varied  the  topic  by  changing  its  forr^,   Coir.p^-.ri- 
sons,  T^etaphors,  exempla .  are  just  sore  of  the  ways  of  praising 
the  lady.   It  is  the  study  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  c-mso. 
the  decoration  of  the  topics,  with  which  we  will  concern  our- 
selves in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   II    oTYL^ 


In    crti^qirl  -p-   of    '"he    lyric,    L'^nt'^    st-n*-.^?    that  "la    belle?,-'-^ 
o    >'""!]  '    n^nj:i-'pnto  oellc    Ta  r  ol  p  ,  "         Trac'' 1  tlorial    rhf^torlc,    '■•'•lich 
nll'^o    "".his    ora^'^pntri  ti  on    o]  orn  ^  \  o ,       "conceived    of    style    -^ .: 
q    r-p>^i^c-    o^   r  o-i-bl  >^n  t"i  on      of    stylistic    devices    '-)nc    thr.t    e?ch 
^f^vic^    or   fi  ''lire   was   n^rce^lved    and    refined    a?   a  departure    fr^r 
,q    r>pi)i-T"-.^l    or    .=;t.''le-less    -'-ode    of    exT.iression , "         in    thi?    ch"i- 
fr-.-Y'   .>^    *;'-/>    --tyle    of    -^rnaut's   poeirs,    we   will    first  di^^'uss 
•"""n^irt''-    use    of   th^   rhetorical    fi^":iir^^s.      Not   ev-^ry    fir\jre, 
•■o-,ipver,     ■"ill    be    -Tnalyzed  .      Myoerbol'^,    for   e  xer^ -,-■■'],  e ,    cr-in    be 
■^o'l-r''    In    nearly    every    pa;T^;;;yric    of    the    I'c'r,       It    is    ir.^ '-■  •  ■'•i''l^ 
i-n  .^ir;ro->'n    if,    becai;Ge    of    this    prevf-lencc,     i'     "..•■'s    jercsi' til  le 
^o    the    c^^ijrtly    ^n^i'-nce.       In    '">ny    c^se   we    h'^ive    chosen   not    to 
f,,.,^4-    <,  J-    -,  o   q    separ;?,te    ^■"^"•"e.      The    fi.-'i.^res    to  be    treated     .r.e: 
■oer-voni  "^i  C"  ti  on  ,      ad  y  n  q  t  o  "^ ,    ontithesis,    ■■'Tjostrophe  ,    i  n.t*-T^"'^:  ot  i  o , 
r  *■  <■' "^  "  "^T.  *~  1  '^      ^ ^.  ^  +-  o *-i  +-  ^  n      A "^' .'■- -■vi -p T  ^ ;( >T"      epithet    ■^  p.'^    0  i  r^ ^  ■'""'  '^c "  ■  ■  f  o*^ 

3oE'j  .i;;-'S   "^    fI,;urK    cra.'-i    ^      rultiple.       For     •      :  .  ^^  »     '    circjr- 
^onution    can   "'e.    co'^po.^cd    of   ?.    corp?:;  rip  on   or  a.n   epithet,      Zof.''- 
vcTes  "'ill    t'-;opeforG   be    treated    i;n("er   several      headings, 

.ift^r   the   discussion  cf  the   "'''x:)ve-r"entioned    rlietorical    ri<]Ui---s 
-    i^pryc.-p'^l.    discussion    of    'n  "T.a.'"  t '  s    ira^ory    i>'ill    then   f'^illov;.      It 
■"ec^s    r-n-y-p-    convenient    '"o   b-'ep    th'"    traditional    ir  ^  "es    cf    t:'-' 
courtly    son;'?"   tc^oth^r,    v'heth.'^r    they    be    in    t'  -    f^rr    of   a    ■•  '     - 
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i-vi-ic^   or  T    ro-pqrls'^n    or   other   figure,      For   this    reason   rretaphor 
•^n*^    conn'^rlson   '.••11.1   be    treated    generally   under   the    section   called 
^Tp-,,-ery.       This   win    be    foHovred    by   by   a   '^i  sous  si  on    of    the   de- 
vices   of   rp'petition,    Inclvidinr   synonyrrrjus   pairs  and    sn.'Ti"  i  n'- 1^  ■?. 
At    the   enc'    of    the    section    of    the   rhetorical    fieuresi    poem   III, 
a   rel'^tively   s^rple    sore   from    the    point    of   viev;    of   structure, 
an^    peer?   XIV,    a    '"■ore    cor^plex   poem,    will    be    analyzed.       This 
analysis   will   de^-c^^strf; te    ho>:   the    rhetorical    fl^jures  are   used 
to  develop,    vary   -"^nd    adorn    the    topics    of   the   courtly   canso. 
In    the    second    part   of   the   chapter   the   versification   of 
Ar-^aut's   poems   x-jill   be   discussed.      It   depends   less   on    the 
p-r'-oc;   Tv^ofrjpoe    than    on   the   Provencal   poetic    tradition   itself. 
Thi"    stucturrl  devices    of  metrics,    the   c  obi  a .    and    rhyme   V7ill 
al-o  be    treated.      Finally   Arnaut's   crovjnlng  achievement   of 
versification,    the    sesti  ng ,    will    be   ^iscussed    from  both   the 
rhetorical   and    the   metrical   points   of   view. 

PEISCNIFICATION 

Geoffrey  of  Vins'^uf  lists  co-'f or^-atj o,  personification,  as  one 
o-'^  ^hf^  eirr-ht  w^y^    of  a'T'pllf ylrr  poetic  m.ateri^l.   It  is  certain 
thnt  f'-'i  ^  -n-ethod  of  p-ivin.'J:.  life  to  in^ni'^iTte  things  rendered  them 
'^o  •---  effec*"1vp  r^r^r^    intelli  edible  to  the  medievi)!  audience.   In- 
deed all  of  Arnaut's  love  songs  but  two  contain  some  form,  of 
po---o>^^i -f^l  ration.   Dra.cronetti  (p.  ???)  accounts  for  its  popu- 
iT'ity  by  ^t^'tin^  that  it   is  "un  ^rtyle  qnalytivque  qui  repond 
au  r"0''^°  de  1  •  <=xnression  ''e  la  prycholoffie  schol-stlque  de 
l''^noqu'--^ ."   The  "-ajorlty  of  Arnaut's  ;.  er"?onif  ica  tions  rive  life  to 
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thp    !7od    of  1  nv» .      In    thlr;   ^irorous  dratra,    we   witness  more 
the    relntlon.9   between   the   lover  anr!    the   god    of   love    than   we 
do    those    between    the    lover   and    his    lady.      In    poerc    II,       the    poet 
revenl^    the    Irrposplbll i ty   of   freeing   hirself    from  Love's   power 
despite    the   haughty  attitude    of    the    c;od : 

.    ,    .    Aror, 

Don   non   -^l    cor  oije.in    tuollla^ 

-Ans    si    be.in    faill 

La    sec   a   tralll 

On   plus   vas  r-i    s\orguoilla.       (II,    I'-^-l'^) 
Ardour  de   qui    je   n'al    point   envie  de   rve    s^parer,      Au 
cont^^lre,    bi«=n   qu'll    se   d^robe   k  roi,    je   le    suis 
conrre  ^    la   ti^aine,    plus   11   montre  d'orgueil   envers   iroi , 

In    the    same   poem,    Arnaut   uses  a    personification    to   express    the 

same    theme.      He   does   not   corplain   of  Love's   unfair   treatment 

but  only  hopes  that  his  honesty  vjill  not  go  unrevrarded  i 

Ges  no.m  duoill  d'amor  don  badaill 

Nl  no  sec  mesura  no  taillj 

Sol  m'o  egalll 

Que  arc  no  yiin 

Del  temps  Calm 

Amador  ^eins  acuoilla 

Cor  trie had  or 

Nl  bauzad^r:  (II,  ''6-53) 

Je  ne  me  plains  point  de  I'amour   parce  qu'il  est 
inattentlf  et  n'observe  nl  la  bonne  mesure  ni  la 
"tallle."   Sue  seulement  11  ne  rende  la  recioroque 

A 

de  ceci,  que  jamais  nous  ne  vimes,  depuis  le  temps 
de  Cain,  un  amant  qui  accueille  en  son  coeur  moins 
de  menson.cre  nl  de  ruses 

In  poem  XIII,  Love  is  personified  as  a  king.   In  this  example 

we  le-'^rn  the  nu='lities  which  ^re  de  ri'ueur -^t  his  courti 

C'Amors  enquier  los  sieus  d'aital  sembl;in, 

Verais,  francs,  fls,  mercelans,  paredors, 

C'^r  a  sa  cort  notz  orguoills  e  val  blandres,  (XIII,  1?-1^) 
Car  1' Amour  reclame  ses  serviteurs  a  cette  resserblance s 
vf^ridiques,  francs,  fideles,  suppliHr.ts,  enclins  au 
pardon.   En  effet,  )i    sa  cour  I'orgeuil  nuit  et  le  res- 
pect prevenant  est  utile. 

Elsewhere  Arnaut  personifies  Love  ^nd  rovenls  the  unfnir- 
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nesp   "^   ^'^^   relationship  between   their.      In   poera   XVII    the   lover 
outdoes     the   rod    of   love    \n   weneroslty.      Ar^or   Is   less   magnani- 
mous   in   dispersinff    the   Rift    of    .1oi    than    the   lover   has   been    in 
rr^  int^inl  n(T  a    pure   and    sincere    hearti 

Si.m   fos   Arrors   de    Joi   donar   tant   Inrga 
Corr    leu   vas    lieis   d'aver   fin    cor   e    franc, 
Ja   -per  ^ran   ben   no.r   c^lc-ra    far  eirbarc.       (XVII,    1-3) 
Si    I'Arrour   4tait   aussi    g^n^reux   envers   rrol    pour  re  donner 
de   lo    joie   que    Je   le    suis   envers   lul    pour  avoir  un   coeur 
pur   et   sincf^re,    assur^^ent    je   n'aurais   besoin,    en   ^change 
d'un   bien   considerable,    de    soiiscrire   aucune    obligation. 

In  other  personifications,  however,  the  more  positive 

ssrects  of  Love's  relationship  to  the  lover  are  revealed.   In 

poerr  III,  the  god  of  love  not  only  protects  the  lover  but 

also  helps  hir  to  protect  his  worth: 

C'Ainors   mi    cuebr'e.m   cela 

E.m   fai    tenlr 

Na   valor  e.m   cabdela      (III,    l^-l6) 
car  1 'Amour  it' snveloppe   et   m'abrite,    me    fait   cor.server 
ira   valeur   et    ire   dlrljre. 

In   poe"-   V,    Love    is   personified    as   a   feudal   lord   who  makes 
the   lover  lord    of   one    of   his    castles.      The   new   vassal    chooses 
to   remain   in   this   abode   beca\ise    of    the    other   occupants,    fidel- 
ity  pnd    courtesyt 

Ar   sal    ieu   c'Amors   m'a   condug 
En   sleu   plus    ser"uran   castel 
Eon   non  del    renda   nl    trahu^-, 
Ans   m'en   ha   fait  don   e   capdelj 
Non  al    poder   nl    cor  que.m   vir'alllors 
^u'ensenhamens   e    flzeutatz   plevida 

Jal    per   estar,    c'a   bon   pretz    s'i   atorna.       (V,    F-1^) 
Je    rais   bien  "^aintenant  que   I'Amour  m'a   conduit   en   son 

A  A 

ch^t^au  le  plus  sur,  et  je  ne  lul  en  dois  ni  rente  .- i 
tribut,  Trais  11  m'en  a  fait  seip^neur  et  "-aitre.   Je  n'ai 
ni  le  pouvoir  nl  I'ei^vie  de  me  tourner  ailleurs,  car  la 
conrtoisie  et  li  fidelite  garantie  y  resident  a  demeure, 
et  elles  s'y  harmonisent  en  un  solide  merite. 

^1  oo-^here   Lovo  is  per^'^nif led  as  a  shepherd  in  whose  herd  the 
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poet  Is  a  docile  memberj 

r'enffuan  "-1  tuelll  e  d'enueg  fug 

Per  I'BiT'or  ab  que  rr'atrop, 

Don   al    \\n    tal    ver  dig   adug 

Re    no    sal    que   rrestlrs    espel         (V,    ?2-?5) 
Je   r^'abstlens  de    toute    tror^perle   et    j'evlte   1 '  liriportuni  te 
k   cause  de   I'Ar^our  dans   la    troupe   duquel    je   re    r^'.nge, 
et    J'en   =»1    rapport^  une   parole    si    vefrltiique   que    je    ne 
sals   rlen   des   fausset^s   que  de^plole   le   lensonge. 

Atti or   Is   also   portrayed   as    the    one   who  awakens    the   emotion   In 

the    lover's    he^rt: 

Done  T^l  feulll'e.m  florls  e.ir  fruch'Anors 
El  cor  t^in  p;en  que  la  nuelt  re  restida 
Quant  autre  gens  dorir  e  pauz'e  sojorna,   (V,  5-7) 
i3lo->"s  se  ret  a  feulller,  fleurlr  et  fructlfier  I'Amour 
en  n-on  co'=>ur  si  .^-racleuserrent  que  la  nult  11  ire  reveille 
quand  les  autres  gens  dorrent,  reposent  et  se  ddlassent. 

As  has  been  "'entioned  above,  the  personification  of  the 

ffod  of  love  is  often  joined  to  the  topic  of  poetic  creation. 

In  '^oer  XI,  Love  is  the  teacher  who  instructs  Arnaut  in  the 

art  of  winning  the  lady: 

M*  enselgn' Armors  qu'leu  fassa  adonc 
Chan  que  non  er  segons  ni  tertz 
Ans  prlrs  d'afrancar  cor  agre.     (XI,  7.-10) 
L'Airour  r'enselgne  done  ^  falre  un  chant   qui  n'aura 
pas  le  second  ni  le  trolsi^ine,  reals  le  pT-errier  rang  pour 
adoucir  un  coeur  apre. 

Sl-^il^rlv  in  poerr'  XVI,  Love  is  described  as  a  teacher,  He 

orders  the  sorg  according  +"o  his'  speci  f  Icatlons  and  instructs 

the  poet  l"  the  arts  of  his  school: 

Faral,    c'AiPors   ^'o   coranda, 

Breu   ch?5nsson  de   razon   lolgna, 

5ue    gen   m'a   duoich  de   las   artz   de    s'escolaj    (XVI,    j~^) 
Je    fer^l    pulsque    I'Arrour   rre    le    corrirande,    une   breve    c'.an- 
son    s^r   une   ample   ratl^re.      Car   II   r*a    fort    bien    initle 
aux  =»rtifices   de    son   ecole. 

In    t'lis    peer   Arnaut   Lcvelop.^    hie-    r  ost    extensix'e    personification. 

In    three    stanzas    T  ove    ■'^Ives    to    the    lover   his    corrTTandrents .       Ir. 
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st«)r?:a  II,  thpy  <T>"P  narrated  ''^y  the  poet.   In  two  stanzas,  how- 

ev^r,  '-'e  find  th^^  personification  Itself  addressing  the  poet 

Vn  the  farlllar  fori". 

In    poerr   X,    the   s-^od    of   love    Is   portrayed    as   a   rredleval 

craftsran   '\'ho   polishes   and    gilds    the    songi 

Qu'Arors   rarves   plan'e  daura 
yon   cha^tar',  ,       (X,    6-7) 

Car  I'Anour  a   I'lnstant   pollt   et   dore   rra   chanson. 

False  Love  Is  also  personified  in  Arnaut's  poens.   ^n 

poeyn   IV,    he    is   described    as   a    bird    of   prey   in    search   of   victims: 

C'a   tantas   partz   volv   e    torba, 
Fals'Awors    .     .     .  (IV,    10-11) 

car   tenement   de    tous   c^tes    toiirnole    et    s'abat   I'Ar^our   faux, 

Elsewhere    in   th<^t   poer,    he    is   personified   as   a   card    shark   or 

swindler,    who,    at    the    gaire    of   chance,    deceives    his   opponent 

openly . (Lavaud ,    p.    26,    n.    2?): 

Ses    fals'Aror  culdlel    viure 

I-'as  ben  vel  c'un  dat  ire  plorrba 

Quand  leu  rlellls  vel  au'll  r'o  erbla.   (IV,  25-27) 
J 'avals  cru  vlvre  loin  de  1' Amour  faux,  '^^als  je  vols 
blen  qu'll  ve   "plorbe"  un  de,  au  rrorent  r^^ire  ob.    je 
voi??  le  rleux,  ■'i\i'il  ^e   d^obe  cet  "avantage." 

Love  3  s  not  the  onl  ••  abstraction  which  is  presented  In  . 

Arnaut's  poers.   In  a  previous  exan-ple,  we  have  '^et  the  residents 

of  the  p'O'^  of  love's  castle,  fidelity  and  courtesy.   In  poem 

V,  love  is  porS'"^nif  led  v,'i'"h  .ioi ,"  both  of  v.'hon:  guide  the  journey 

of  th^  lover's  heart  so  that  it  will  not  lose  its  way: 

.    ,    .    c'A'^ors   e   Jols   ^e   guida 

Lo   cor   en    joi,    que   alllors   no.s    trastorna,       (V,    ^1-^2) 
car  I'Ai^our   et   la   Joie   guldent   ron   coeur  vers   \m   "joy- 
eux   trt^sor"    en    sorte   qu'll    ne    s'^gare   pns   allleurs. 

Other  personifications   are   directly   addressed    by    the   poet   and 

are    therefore    treated    under   the    figure    of   apostrophe.      They 
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lnrliir?e   '-'^•rih   and    v^ilor,    the   roon,    the    sun   nnd    the   poet's   rrouth 
«ind    heart. 

ady?-:aton 

Arn^ut's  use  of  the  flsure   ^dynaton.  the  impossible 
stateirertt,  Is  another  Indication  of  the  troubadour's  familiarity 
with  cl-^sslcal  literature.   This  figure,  soiretlires  called  irpossi- 
bil  i^ .  is  frequent  In  Latin  poetry.   It  is  not  rrentioned,  however, 
in  the  rredleval  artes  po^ticae .   It  is  not  unkno;^fn  to  other 
troubadours  1  il:e  Haiirbaut  d 'Orange,  Giraut  de  Borneil  and  Guillaume 
d '  Aquitaine,-^   Curtlus   (P.  97$    n.  2?)  cites  Arnaut  as  one  of 
the  rrost  c\)rlous  and  artistic  users  of  the  fip;ure.   He  remarks 
in  particular  that  the  ad.ynaton  in  poeiri  XIV,   which  describes 
a  phenorrenon  contrary  to  the  lav?s  of  nature,  is  Arnaut 's  only 
example  of  imPosF-ibllia  which  corresponds  to  classical  Latin 
usage : 

Ans  er  plus  vils  aurs  non  es  fers 

C'Arnautz  desam  lieis  ont  es  ferranz  necs.   (XIV,  ^9-50) 
L'or  deviendra  plus  vll  que  n'est  le  fer  avant  qu'Arnaut 
cesse  d'aln'er  celle  a  qui  11  est  attache  en  secret. 

Arnaut' s  other   '^dyna  ta  are  employed,  unlike  those  in  classical  • 

pof'try,  to  illustrate  a  pyschologlcal  state  of  the  lover.   In 

po-'-m  IV,  the  imnossibllla  renders  far  m.ore  effectively  th?n 

me^-e  hyperbole  the  psychic  condition  which  the  lover  who  wants  to 

take  love  seriously  must  possess: 

Qui  Amor  sec,  per  tal.s  liu"r"e« 

Cor-nl    terp;a    per   colomba 

S'll    o   dltz    ni    ver   11    sembla 

Fassa.ll    plan   del   Fuoi    de   Doma;  (IV,    33-3^) 

Que   celui    qui    suit   I'Amour   se   llvre   ^    lul    en   cette    sorte: 
oil' 11    ^"ipnne   un  coucou   pour  une   colo"be;    si    1 'amour   ]e   lui 
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dlt   et   quf>    cel.q    l\il    serrble   vrni,    qu'll   fasse,    au   gre 
de    op1h1-1c),    une    plalne   du   Puy-de-Lore; 

In   poeri   XIV,    -nn      qdyng>ton  describes    the    larentable    state    of 

the    ^oe^"   before   he   wns   changed    by   lovei 

Arors    et    .lolcs    e    llocs    e    teirs 

I-"i    f<^n    tornar  lo   sen   e  derc 

D'aqiael    fol    c'avla    I'autr'an 

Can    cassava. 1    lebr'ab   lo   bou .  (XIV,    1-^0 

L'Amour,    3a   Jole,    le   lieu   et   la    salson    font   revenir   en 
place   POP:      esprit,    apr^s   I'avoir   eu   fou   l'=5n  dernier 
qiiand    je    chRSsais   le   ll^vre   a   I'alde   du   boeuf. 

The   ^ot\f   of    the    rabbit  and    the   cow  is   found    in    the    triple 

ad  V'T^.ton      In    the    tornada    of   poem   X.       These    impossible    statements 

aptly   reflect   the    topsy-turvy   state  of  rind    of   g    lover   suffer- 

Infr    from  unrequited    love: 

leu    sul    Arnautz   qu'amas   I'aura 

E   chatz   la   lebre   ab  lo  bou 

E  nadl    contra    suberna .  (X,    ^3-^5) 

Je    suls   Arnaut  qui    arrasse'le   vent,    et    je   chasse   le 
li^vre   a   I'aide  du   boeuf   et    je   nasre   contre   le   flux. 

Curtius    (p.    p.    97.    n.    27)    has    noted    that    the      adynaton    in 

pof^T"   XVI,    is    the   most  difficult    to  understand,      Arnaut   begins 

the   poem   ''jith   this   antithesis: 

Farai ,    c' Amors  m'o   comanda 

Breu   Chans  son  de   razon   loig-na  (XVI,    3-^) 

je    fer'^ii,    puisque    1 'Amour  me   le    commande,    vr.e   breve 
chanson    sur  une  ample   matiere. 

He    is   .-^^^le   to  do   this   because   Love    'nas    taui;:ht    him   his    secrets, 

"las    artz   de    s'escola"     (5)t      The      adynatn      which   contains    two 

motifs    fro'-"    the    one    in    poem   X,    follows: 

Tant    sal   que.l   cors    fr^tz    re  star  de    suberna 
E  mos   bous   es   pro   plias   correns   que    lebres      (XVI,    6-7) 
J'en    sals    tant  que    je    fais   s'arreter   le    co\jrs  de    la   "ar^e 
montante    et   que   mon   boeuf    est   beaucoup   plus    rapide    "ju'un 
li^vre , 

Th'~    imposs'blp    statement's    secir   to   represent   Arnaut' s   ability 
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to  present  his  brief  sonF   about  arrple  material.   He  Is  thus 
riescrlblPA  his  poetic  ability  "jhich  is  inspired  by  the  p:od  of 
love.   The  wordlnr^  of  the  stanza  is  such  th^t  the  Irpossioilia 
could  mean  that  Arnaut  has  been  taught  so  ruch  about  love  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  v;riti  "i_  about  it  in  all  its  rany  i^acets. 
The  expression  "arts  de  son  escole"  is  the  key  phrase  and  is 
open  to  several  possible  interpretations. 

ANTITHESIS 

The  raradoxlcal  character  of  courtly  love,  coroposec  of 
.ioi ,  of  sorro'-i,  of  unfulfilled  desire,  to  rention  only  a  few 
of  the  coptrad  ictions,  lends  to  this  poetry  natural  iraterial 
for  antitheses.   Arnaut  quite  frequently  uses  this  figure. 
According  to  the  theoreticians  there  are  tvro  types  of  antithe- 
sis.  Co>-tr9riuTn  is  the  contrast  of  verbs,  nouns,  or  adjectives; 
co'^tentlo  is  the  contrast  between  two  clauses  or  r.cntences ,  In 
poen  XVI,  i:e  find  an  exapiple  of  the  forirer  in  wliich  the  con- 
trast of  adjective  and  noun  with  noun  and  adjeccive  presents 
"^'■n   a-tithesls  in  chiasmic  position: 

^   Breu  chansson  de  raison  loL^rna    (XVI,  4) 
breve  chanson  sur  une  ar-ple  'i^atiere 

In  poem  VII,  there  is  an  example  of  content! o; 

l'u=:  con?;eilla  e  I'autre  brara   (VII,  JT ) 
I'\in  vous  conseille  et  I'autre  se  recrle 

The  joy  and  sorrow  theses  -^re  the  subject  of  many  antitheses. 

In  poem  VII,  the  words  "joi"  and  "color"  are  juxtaposed: 

Fols  es  qui  per  parlar  en  va 

v^uler  coin  sos  jols  sia  dolors  I   (VII,  3^-35) 

II  est  fou  celul  qui,  par  des  paroles  vnines,  s'ef force 

a  ce  que  sa  joie  devienne  une  doulour. 
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Eel    liioc    aussor 
Jus  si    terrain      (II,    22-23) 
flu    fsiVte    en    has   dqn.s    la    pousslere, 

Similarly    In   poerr   IX,    it    is    the    lady   who   casts    the    lover      fron 

the    help-hts    to    the   depths: 

.  .  .  llei 

<Jue  in 'a  virat  has  d'aut   (IX,  IU-I5) 
celle  qui  r'a  du  falte,  jet^  9  bas 

In  poeF  -'CVII,  the  high  social  position  of  the  lady  yields  a 

sirll'^.r  antithesis: 

Qu'er  arr  tant  aut  que.l  pes  rl  poia  e.rr   ploirba  (XVII, ^) 
j'alrie  en  si  haut  lieu  que  cette  pens^e  ir'exalte  et  me 
plonge  en  I'ablme 

The  tiridlty  topic  is  also  the  source  of  several  antitheses. 

In  poeir  XI,  it  produces  this  effect  or    the  lover: 

Devenc  souvenc  niers  e  blancs    (XI,  3^) 
souvent  je  devlens  nolr  et  blanc 

In  poep  XIV,  the  fickleness  of  the  god  of  love  produces 

the  following  antithesis: 

Era. pi  vai  rieltz  d'aror  e  pieis   (XIV,  5) 
11  en  va  r-leux  et  pis  pour  iroi  en  arour 

The  topic  of  fidelity  is  so  demanding  that  the  poet  renders 

it  by  the  following  antithesis: 

D'autras  vezer  sui  sees  e  d'auzir  sortz   (XV,  P) 
Pour  en  voir  d'autres  je  snis  aveugle,  pour  en  entendre 
d'autres  sourd 

The  seasons  and  the  weather  are  the  suject  of  three  antitheses. 

In  the  first  it  is  love  that  reverses  the  effects  of  nature: 

Tot  quant  es  gela 

Kas  ieu  non  puesc  frezir 

C'arors  novela 

Ki    fq.l    cor   reverdlr        (III,    9-12) 
Tout   ce   qui    existe    g^le,    rrals   it.oI  ,    je    ne    puis   rre    refroidir, 
car  un  apiour   nouveau   re   fait   reverdir  le   coeur 

SlT"llnrly    In    the    second,    love   keeps    the    poet   warir    even    in    winter: 
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L'^imors   qu'lnz    el    cor   rrl    plou 

Ml  ten  chaut  en  plus  Inverna,      (X,  13-1^) 

L'nTTiour  qui    rijisr^elle    en  rron   coeur  i^e    tlent   chaud    au 

•Dins   fort  de   I'hlver, 

In    ^he    third    antithesis,    It    Is    the   lady's   kiss   wlilch   protects 

the   poet    fror   both   the    eleirents   and    fror  disease: 

,     .     .    qu'ela.ir    balsa    e   rr'acola, 
E   no.m   frezltz    freltz   nl    sels   nl    buerna, 
Nl.rr    fal    dolor  irals    nl    gota    nl    febres,       (XVI,    ^^0-^2) 
car   elle   rre   baise   et  n^'accole,    et  alnsl    ne   ire   ref rold issent 
nl    le   f  rold ,    nl    la   gel^e,    nl    le   broulllard  ,    et   ne   rre    font 
souffrlr   nl    la  iraladle,    nl    la   ^outte,    ni   la   fi^vre, 

AFOSTHCFHE 

Apostrophe   and  exclai'^atlo  are  not  always  easy  to  c  istingui  sh. 
In  the  rocn^pptur  (II,  ?^),  Geoffrey  of  Vlnsauf  states  that  apos- 
trophe can  adorn  Itself  wlf"h  flsrures  of  words,  one  of  which  is 
exclar'atlo.   The  function  of  the  two  fls:ures  In  the   can  so  is 
also  oTiite  similar.   They  both  relieve  the  rronotony  of  the 
elevated  to*^e  and  provide  ?n  outlet  for  a  n^ore  personal  presenta- 
tion of  the  poet's  feelings.   Using  tl-ie  rretaphor  of  the  feast, 
Gei^ff.'^ey  of  Vlnsauf  advises  the  use  of  apostrophe  for  the  erbel- 
l^rhrrent  of  poetry: 

Eelecteris  ea,  sine  qua  satis  esset  abundans 
Coena,  sed  errep-iae  sic  crescunt  ferc-)la  "^ens'  '^. , 
FoT"pa  dapuir  veniens  niiTrerosior  et  rora  r-^ensae 
T^rdlor  est  sl.p"nuir  solleT^ne.   Llutius  aures 
Pasci"'us  ex  varils  et  ditlus,  hie  cibus  auri 
Quando  venlt  sapldus  et  odorifer  et  pretiosus. 

(taral,    p.  "05) 

.Hrn-^ut   rrqVes    frequent   use    of  apostrophe    in   his   poeins. 

Vhrn    '--IP    f^qrs     that   he    has   broken    the    oblif^^  ition   of   sllonce,    he 

ai^dresses  ■^is    own   "louth: 

Bocca    que    dltz? 

Qu'en   creu  que.m   auras   toutas 
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Ta]  s    proT'essas  don   I'erperalre   grecs 
£n   for'onratz    o.l    senher  Oe   lioai".         (XII,    kl^kU) 
V»    hourhe,    qu'r. s-tu  dlt?      Cf^rtes,    je   crols   lue    tu   jiuras 
^lo\p:,n4  de   ttoI    telles   processes  dc't   I'erpereur  ^~cc    sex- 
ait    ;io:ior^,    on   Men   encore   le    selrneur  de   Roam 

V/hen   the   battle    of  a   hopeless   courts'-.ip  vrepries    his    spirit, 

Ar^pnt   addresses    his    he<^rt    In    order   to   reive    it   courage: 

Cor,  vas  sus:  ben  sal,  si.t  suffers 
Sec  tant  qu'en  llels,  c'^-i  pnci;bit,  no.t  precs. 
Fon  coeur,  debout!  courage!  Sans  doute,  si  tu  (XIV,  ';7--8) 
patlertes,  il  s'ensuivra  cecl,  que  tu  n'^prouves  plus 
de  ""^corpte  avec  celle  que  je  convoite, 

SlTll^rly  In  poerr  ^-CVI ,  he  addresses  :iis  heart  to  give  it  orders 

never  to  detach   itself  frori  his  lady: 

Cors,  on  qu'ieu  an,  de  lieis  no.t  loinz  ni . t  sebresi 
Coeurl  ovl  que  j'aillel  ne  t'^loigne  pas  d'elle  et  (XVI,  35) 
ne  t*en  d^tache  pas. 

In  poem  XIII,  the  bored oir  of  the  waiting  period  that  the  lover 

'^ust  undergo  causes  Arnaut  to  speak  to  the  keepers  of  tiire 

themselves : 

Luna  e  soleills  trop  faitz  lone  vostres  corsi  (XIII,  4^1-42; 

Pesa.ir  car  plus  sovens  no. us  faill  resplandres. 
Lune  et  solell,  vous  faites  trop  longues  vos  courses. 
Je  suls  f§.ch^  que  vostre  ^clat  ne  vous  ranque  pas  plus 
souvent . 

In  the  above  apostrophes,  Arnaut  addresses  himself  to 

iranin'ate  things;  in  several  poer^s  he  directs  his  speech  to 

the  personification  Aror.   In  poem  XIV,  he  Takes  a  bargain  with 

Love  to  obey  him' faithfully  in  return  for  the  lady's  affection: 

E  pliu.t,  Arr-ors,  si  la .m  conquers 

Trevas  totz  temps  ab  totas,  fors  del  decs.   (XIV,  I5-I6) 
je  te  pron^ets.  Amour,  si  tu  me  la  conquiers,  treve  et 
repos  en  tout  te^^ps  avec  toutes  les  dames,  sauf  1 'ac con- 
pi  iF^sement  de  leurs  ordres, 

Similarly  in  poem  V,  Arnaut  reminds  the  ^ocl    of  love  of   his 

unwaverlnp"  fidelity  in  hopes  of  falning:  favors,   ;le  asks  in 
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nirtlcT'lnr   foi-   pity   because   of   'lis    Impeccable    taste    In    the 

choice    of   his    Tady: 

Armors,    de   vos   al    fao-  estug 
lonjairen   veral    e    flzel 
C*    arc    r.o   fls   /Luanda   nl    esdug 
D'a^^or,    ans   r^'era   bon    e    bel 
H  vos    faltz   rr'en  dels   grans  afans    secorsi 
Kerces  d'aitan,    que.l   mleils   al   ad    esllda 
D'on   pnrt   sol  ells   duesc'al    Jorn   quez   ajorna.       (V,    15-?1) 
Ardour,    je   vous  ai   d  onn^  longterrps   nn   vral    et   fideleabri, 
car   jarnais    Je   n'al    ch'srch^  detour  nl    ■^chappatolre    pour 
ne   pas  alrer,    au   contr^lre,    je    trouvals   cela   bon   et   beau, 
St   voDs,    ^pargnez-TTOl ,    en   revanche.,    les   airers   chagrins, 
Pitlfi^  d'abord    pour   ceci,    que    j*ai    pris   pour  ron   ^lue   la 
rrellleure   depuls   I'endrolt    ou   le    solell    s'en   va    jusq'au 
jour  nul    point. 

In   poer   VIII,    Arnaut  addresses    his    thanks   to   the   god    of   love 

for   h^vlrg  accepted    hlr   as    one    of   his    followers: 

heroes,    Armors,    c'aras   m'acuolllsl 

Tf=rt  mi  fo,  r.as  en  grat  r'o  prenc.  (VIII,  19-20) 
Kercl,  Ar>our,  de  ce  que  iralntenant  tu  in'accueilles .  Ce 
fut    tard   pour  poi ,    irais    je   le    prends   en   gr^. 

In  poem  IX,  the  poet  changes  his  tone.   He  is  no  longer  ask- 
ing for  pity  nor  p-ivlng  thanks.   Instead,  unlucky  in  love,  he 
threatens  the  god  of  love  '-'ith  exposing  his  imperfections  if 
he  '"'oes  not  aid  him: 

Amors,  gara 

Sui  ben  vencutz, 

C'auxir 

Tew   far,    si, in  desacuoills 

Tals   d'etz 

Pecs 

Que    t'es   rleills   que,t    trencs.  (IX,    35-'-2) 

Amour,    regarde,    je    suis   bien   vaincu,    puisque    je   crains 
de    fa5re      entendre,    si    tu   me   rebutes,    telles   de    ces    iirper- 
fections   oont   11   vaut  mieux   pour   toi    que    tu   te   corri^ces. 

In   r>n°rr   VIII,    the -poet   addresses    the   abstract  qualities   of  :!:erit 

and    valeur,    inforr'ilnp:    '"hem    of    the    lady's   power   over   him: 

Fretz  e  Valors  vostre  capduoils 

Es  It  bella  c'ab  si.m  retenc  (VIII,  ko-l^?) 
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F^rlte   et   VpiI  e-wv ,    votre    forteresse,    c'est   la   belle   qui 
TT-e    retlent   inpres  d'elle. 

Arnnut  does   not  always    Interrupt  his   regular  discourse    to 
address    hlr^self    to    Inanlr^^te   objects    or  personifications,    he 
also   sp'^'^^'S      to   other  rrerrbers    nf    the    courtly   drarra,    especially 
the    lady.      In   poer.   IX,    Arnaut   greets   his   lady   with   the    synec- 
doche,   sweet   face.      He    tells   her   of   his    suffering,    his    fidelity 
and    his   desires 

Doussa  car' ,  a 

Toutz  aips  vol;5utz, 

Sofrir 

H'er  per  vos  rainz  orguoills, 

Car  etz 

r.'ecs 

Ee    totz   ros   fadencs, 

Don   al   Trains   brutz 

Pars  , 

E   gabars 

Ee   vos    no.P    tortz 

Ni.m   fai    partir 

Avers, 

Cane    non  arei 

Ren    t^n   ab  reins  d'ufaut, 

Anz   vos   desir 

Plus   que  dleu   clll   de   Eoma.       (IX,    69-P5) 
Doux  visasre,    orn^  de    toutes   les   qualit^s   d^sirees,    11   p' 
appartiendra  de    souffrir  pour  vous   ^aints   affronts,    car 
vous   ^tes   le   but  de    toutes   res   foliess    A   propos  d'elles 
J'ai   de   bien  vilains   compagnons ,    irais   la   raillerie   ne   me 
detourne   p^s   de   vous   pas   iilus   que    I'Argent   ne   ire   fait   par- 
tir,    car   jairais    je   n'air^ai    nulle   dane   autant,    avec   r^oins 
de   vanlt^.      Au   contraire,    je   vous  desire   plus   que    ne    font 
Dleu   ceux  de   DoFime, 

In   poein   XV,    he   approaches   his   lady   to   tell    her   that   he 

vjould    rathf^r  lose    his   voice   rather   than   bore    her  with   his   poeirs: 

Bella   per  dleu,    lo   parlar   e   la   votz 

Vuoill    perdre   enans   oue   diga   ren  que. us    tire,    (XV,    h.2-^J) 
Belle   par  Dleu,    je   veux  perdre   la   pqrole    et   la   voix 
plut6t  aue   de   rien  dire   que   vous    soit   d^sagr^able. 

In   poQrv   XII,    Arnaut   uses   an   apostroph,e    to  petition   God    to 

grant   hiw   physical   union  with   his   ladyi 
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Cleus  lo  ch^uzltz 

P*^r  cul  foron  nssoutas 

Las  f^illldas  que  fetz  Lon/jis  lo  cecs 

Vollla,  si.l  platz,  qu'leu  e  iridonz  Jassam 

En  la  ch-^ri^hra  on  ardul  nos  rrandem 

Uns  rlcs  convens  (XII,  33-3^) 

Dieu  le  tr^s  ^racieux,  par  qui  furent  absoutes  les  fautes 
que  fit  Lonp:in  l*aveuf:le,  veullle,  s'll  lul  plait,  que  ra 
dare  et  mol  nous  couchions  dans  la  chambre  ou  tous  deux 
nous  nous  flxSrnes  une  precleuse  entrevue, 

Arnaut  also  interrupts  his  soliloquy  to  attack  the  lauzen?iers. 

In  noeir  XV,  he  devotes  a  whole  stanza  to  enui^eraticn  of  their 

fa\ilts  and  callina"  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  thems 

Fals  lausenp;ier,  fuocs  las  lengas  vos  arga, 
E  que  perdatz  air^s  los  huollls  de  mal  crane, 
Que  per  vos  son  estralch  cavall  e  rcarcj 
Amor  toletz,  c*ab  pauc  del  tot  non  toirbai 
Confonda.us  Lieus  que  ja  non  sapchatz  com, 
Que. us  fatz  als   drutz  ipaldire  e  viltener: 
Kalastres  es  que. us  ten,  desconoissens, 
Que  peior  etz,  qui  plus  vos  ai^onesta.     (XVII,  ii-1-48) 
Faaix  ni^dlsants,  que  le  feu  brule  vos  langues,  et  puisslez- 
vous  perdre  les  deux  yeux  "par  un  mauvais  chancre,  car 
gr^ce  ^  vous  sont  supprimes  les  chevaux  et  les  i^arcs: 
vous  entravez  1*  f^vovv ,    si    bien  ou'il  s*  en   faut  peu  qu'il 
ne  tombe  tout  h    fait.  Que  Dieu  vous  ^nessntisse  sans  que 
vous  sachlez  corf-Fent,  car  vous  vous  faltes  raudire  et 
ver.'^iseT   n^r  les  an^ants.   C'est  1-^  nialch'^nce  qui  vous 
dor^ine,  inalappris,  car  pires  vous  ^tes,  plus  on  vous  adr'oneste. 

EXCIAKATIC 

li'-'f^  apostrophe,  erccl  nratio,  interrupts  the  solernity  of 
th<'  poet's  forT^al  discourse  and  adds  variety  to  the  courtly 
diction.   It  has  still  another  function,  that  of  expressing 
er^i^tion.   For  the  outcry  of  the  frustr-^ted  lover  signifies  the 
^  r"-%os'^1  bility  of  containing  his  feeling.   The  H''"ptorlca  ad 
Ho-'pn'-'l  ^r^    ~ives  the  follo'A'lnP"  definition  of  the  figure, 
"cT'cT '■-^  ^  tio  est  quae  conficit  slgnif  ica tionem  doloris  aut 
5  nr' iR:nationer,"  (Iv,  15).   The  carefuny  calculated  r'aetorlcal 
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styl'=>  of  the  troubadours  Is  thus  heightened  by  a  rrore  spon- 
taneous ■^nd  lyric  flp-ure  whlr.h  Is  well  adapted  to  convince 
the  "^  1  ctener  of  the  poet's  nuf f f^rinp".   The  excln'-p-' tl o  In  poem 
VI  der^onstrates  well  this  function  of  the  figure.   .Vhen 
Arn'-»ut  explains  th'it  the  lover  has  no  rl  hts  in  a  love  aff'iir 
an'"*  that  the  lady  can  chastise  her  lover  oven  for  t  Tings  for 
^-rhlch  he  is  not  reponsible,  he  exclalF's: 

Las!  per  altal  colpa  sui  pres.de  rrort     (VI,  21-2'2) 
5ue  d'als,  per  Crist,  no  sal  qu'anc  tant  leagues 
HelasI  pour  une  faute  p-irellle  je  suis  proche  de  la  cort, 
car  je  ne  sache  pas,  par  le  Christ,  avoir  jamais  eu  tort 
envers  elle  pour  un  autre  rr.otif. 

In  po-^rr  XI,  Arnaut  also  breaks  the  solemnity  of  the  discourse 

wi"^h  an  e'^c"'  qr^q tio  in  order  to  call  down  a  punishreent  on  hir:- 

self  for  his  indiscretion.   The  very  rention  of  the   word  partir 

causes  hit"  to  cry  out: 

,  .  .  Dleu,  tn.m   sorertz 

O.Di  peris  el  peleagrel  (XI,  i^7-4P) 

Eleu,  pour  ce  r.ot  engloutls-mol  ou  fais-moi  perir  dans 
la  "'^lee! 

Siril^:^!  ;<■-  in  poer  XIV,  the  very  suggestion  of  infidelity  causes 

hir  to  c.-^ll  (^ o'^'n   upon  hii^self  the  chastise'^'ent  of  blindness: 

Tant  es  e  liels  '^os  cors  esniers        (XIV,  31-32) 
<vue  s'autra'n  voil  ni'n  deing,  done  si'eu  secsl 
I'' on  coeur  est  pour  elle  si  irreprochable  cue  si  j'en 
veur  ou  en  accepte  une  autre,  alors  puiss^-Je  devenir 
aveugle ! 

Fo'~-"'  XI  contains  the  s'^n-e  tor^ic  of  fidelity  -^no    the  same  motifs 

o-'^  blindness  ""yn^^.    self-punl  shr'ent .   But  they  are  expressed  in 

dl'^ferent  wor'!' s : 

E    tr^p^a.rr   a'^s    los    huoills    cranes 

3' a    liels   vezer   no. is    «stulch,  (XI,    42-^3) 

et   n\i'un   chancre   m'^^nl^ve   les   deux  yeux   si    je   ne   les 

■pocjpi^ve   pas    pour   la   voir    seul  e 
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The    excT  ^^^f  lo    in    poei"  VIII    Is   also   composed    of   an    Irrprecation. 
But    In    fhir   exar^ple    the   curse    Is   not   directed    at    the   poet   but 
^t    the    1  n*^! scree t   Toven 

E  pustell'al    en    sa    sraxita 

Cel   c'ab  liels^sl^desacorda .         (VIII,    26-2?) 
et   ou'll   ait   \)n   abces   a   la    Joue   celxii    qui    rorpt   son 
accord    avec   Elle. 

In  poem  XII,  he  expresses  his  desire  of  physical  union 

with   his   lady.       /Ihen   he    s\iddenly   realizes   how  dangerous    it   is 

to  reveal  such  a  wish,  he  utters  the  following  exclaEation: 

Doncs  ben  sui  fols  que  quier  tan  que.m  reoendi 
Vrai"-ent  je  suis  bien  fou,  rol  qui  dei^'and^  tant  (XII ,  k6) 
qu'a  la  fin  Je  re  repensi 

'r/hen  the  poet  realizes  that  other  ladies  vrould  not  inake  him 

happy,  he  emits  this   exclamation  for  even  entertaining  the  idea 

of  infidelity: 

Vail  Ben  s'li  fols'     (XIII,  26) 
Va !  Je  suis  bien  foul 

Stanza  V  of  poem  XV  contains  tx-jo  exclamations.   The  first  ex- 
presses the  poet's  emotion  over  the  lady's  abrupt  confiscation 
of  his  1 ove: 

Ail  si  no  I'ai,  lasl  tant  mal  m'a  comorl    (XV,  32) 
Ahl  sije  ne  laposs^de  pas,  elle,  en  revanche,  elle  s'est 
si  runement  saisle  de  moll 

In  referring:  to  his  mental  gluttony  of  the  lady's  beauty, 

Arnaut  breaks  out  in  another  exclamation  which  reveals  his 

desire  for  physical  union: 

Ai  Eeus,  si  ja'n  serai  estiers  jauzirel   (XV,  35) 
Ah!  Lieu!  si  i '  en  pouvais  jam.ais  ^tre  i:'Ossesseur  autre"  ent! 

IVTERRCGATIO 

The  flp-ure  of' speech  called  int'^rrri---^n  tio  is  another 
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method  of  v-^ryinff;  the  forr^al   diction  of  the  courtly  song.   Like 

the  oth'^r  troubado\jrs»  Arnaut  looks  less  for  an  answer  to  his 

questions  than  for  an  occasion  to  display  his  rhetorical  skill. 

Nearly  any  tonic  rnay  take  the  forn  of  an  lnterro.*j:atlo.   In  poem 

XI,  it  Is  adapted  to  the  separation  motif.   The  very  irention 

of  the  word  ("partlr,"  so  disturbs  the  poet  th-^t  he  breaks  the 

re^vil^jr  narr^itlve  of  his  discourse  with  a  question* 

No.ir  pot  de  leis  un  travers  Jonc 

Partir,  .  .  ,  C'al  dig?  (XI,  ^6-^1-7) 

,    .    .    ne   peut  pi'en    s^parer  du   travers  d'un    jonc    .    ,    . 

5u'ai-je   dit? 

In  poer^  VI,  Arn^^ut  throws  out  a  general  question  on  the  rights 
of  the  lover.  Then  he  spends  the  rest  of  the  stanza  answering 
it  with  illustrative  examplesi 

Doncs  ha  horr  dreg  en  amor?   Non 

Kas  cuidarion  so  li  fol| 

Qu'ela.us  encolpara,  si.s  vol, 

Quar  li  Frances  no  son  Guascon 

E  auar  la  naus  frais  ans  que  fos  a  Bar.   (VI,  15-19) 
A-t-on  done  un  droit  en  amour?   Kon.   Kais  ce  sont  les 
fous  qui  croiraient  cela.   Car  une  dame  vous  fera  grief, 
si  elle  veut,  de  ce  que  les  Francais  ne  sont  pas  Gascons 
et  de  ce  que  "la  nef  s'est  bris^e  avant  d'arriver  h   Bari." 

This  form  of  interior  de>-ate,  askinc:  9  question  and  then  ansvrer- 
Inr  It,  Is  9  type  of  i  nterro-'^q  ^1  o  knov:  as  ratlocln'^  ti  o.   Arnaut 
usf^s  t'-ils  flp-ure  In  poem  XV,   In  this  example,  he  suddenly  ques- 
ts f>ns  whether  his  discourse  is  not  boring  his  Isdy.   This  query 
Is  Immediately  followed  by  an  answer: 

Die  trop,  Eu  non,  sol  lieir:  non  sia  enois  (XV,  ^0) 
iist-ce  que  j '  en  dis  trop?   Koi  non,    pourvti  toutefois 
que  c$la  ne  lul  soit  point  un  ennui. 

In  poem  XVI,  Arnnut  employs  another  form  of  Int^rrorr.  tl  o  called 

cor-miniritro.    This  figure  address  the  question  directly  to 

thf  au-'lpnce.   In  this  case  he  asks  them  if  they  think  that 
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the   pursuit   of   his   l<^c\y    Is    fatlgulngi 

S'lus   n'^l    passatz    pons   nl    planchas 

Per  liels,    culdatz   qu'leu   e'en  duoilla?         (XVI,    29-30) 
31    J'al    franchi    pour   elle    ponts    et   passerelles,    croyez- 
vous  que    je    souffre   de   cette    fatigue? 

To   this   question   he    irrirred lately   gives   the    following  answer: 

Non    eu,    c'ab    Jol    ses   vlanda 

F'en    sap   far  rrelzlna   colgna,       (XVI,    31-3^^) 

Kol  non!  car  elle  salt,  avec  la  jole,  sans  autre  alirent, 

rre  procurer  un  alirable   reirdde 

In  poeF  XIII,  the  fidelity  topic  takes  the  form  of  a  question 

and    answer,   ratlocin? tlo: 

,  .  ,  E  que  vau  done  cercan? 

Qu'leu  ncn   vuolll  jes  (mas  per  gelng  treu  alllors) 
Ballllr  I'aver  que  clau  Tigre  e  Keandres,   (XIII,  26-26) 
Et  que  vals-je  done  cherchant?   Certes,  je  ne  veux  point — 
rals  c'est  par  feinte  que  je  fr^quente  d'autres  dam.es — 
posseder  la  rlchesse  qu'enserrent  le  Tlgre  et  le  Keandre, 

SENTENTIA 

In  the  twelfth  century  f in'arors  was  a  new  morality  of 
love*  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  courtly  poet  instructs  his 
audience  In  this  doctrine  with  moral  reflections,  proverbs  and 
ad-rice.   Bragonettl  "mentions  in  this  respect  the  Catalan  ars 
po  ^tj  c^  ,   I.a  d  octrl  na  de  compr  end  ra  d  Icta  ts   which  m.entions 
thp  Instructional  character  of  courtly  poetry  and  the  use  of 
c^pntent  ^  qp .   Accordlng  to  this  document  the  love  song  is  des- 
tined "pi^r  homens  autz  e  bays,  co  es  saber  que  a  totz  aquells 
platz  p"^etz,  armors  e  cortesia  e  solac  rnsp'^y^^^ent": .  e  tot  ce 
que  ell  p"  r>arla,"  '  From  the  aesthetic  poJnt  of  view  the  rhetori- 
cal f^.  --ure  of  ^ e 'T t p p 1 1  a  gave  the  poet  an  elegant  way  of  adorning 
and  «Trrllfyipg  his  matter.   In  speaking  of  the  different  rethods 
of  bpcrinnlng  a  poem,  Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf  rei^arks  thati 
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Nee   rrlnus   apte 
Frina    fronte    ser'cpt-    exerrpla,    sed    exit   utrlmque 
Iden   splendor   et   est  dlstlnctlo   por   In   utrisque: 
CoTT-nnrnt   exc^plls   proverbla    sola   venustas. 
Extullt   ars   species   alias,    sed    praetullt   Jstasi 
Plus   eravltatis   h,'?bent,  (faral,    p,_?01) 

A-'^mu'"    did    not    begin   any    of    his    poer^s    with   proverbs,    for    this 
wns   not   q    t-roubr^dour  practice.      He   did,    however,    ii^ake   frequent 
use    of    ther"   in    the   body   of   his    poems.      In   poem  XIV,    he   rrentlons 
thnt   he    Is  quoting  an   old    proverb.      Its   wisdom  about    the    inevit- 
ability   o"^   thinfTS    convinces    hirr    that    the    lady    will    one   day   be    his: 

Que.l   reproers   c'auzi    aitan 

Fe   dis   que    tant    trona    tro  plou 

E   s'ieu   ni    pec    cine   ans   o   sleis 

~^en   leu,    can   sera   blancs  t^os    sues, 

Gausirai    so  per  qu'er   sol    sers  (XIV,    35-39) 

car  1  e   proverbe   que    j'entendis   antan  :v* b.   dit  qu'il    tonne 
telle-^ent   qu'^   la   fin   11   pleut,      St   si    J-^   iranque   lo    out 
diirant   cinq    ou   six  ans,    peut-etre,    quand.   ma    t§te    sera 
blanche,    Jouirai-je   du  bien   pour  lequel   rrai.ntenant    je 
suis    esclave, 

Sirilarly    in   poem   IV,    Arnaut   cites   a   knovm   proverb   to   illustrate 

thnt    one   Trust    shoi\'  Christian   humility    tov/ards   the    god    of   love: 

31    co.l   porverbis    s'acoiena 
Si.l    trai    I'uoill,    sel   puois   lo.il    oigna; 
Sofra   e    sega   ab  cor   humil.  (IV,    3?-^0) 

'    selon  le   proverbe    connu,    si    I'autre   lui    srrnche   I'oeil, — 

que     lui    11   lui    bassine   le    sien;    bref,    qu'il    supporte   et 

ob^isse   d ' un   coeur   humble. 

In   like   m'^nner  poem   II    contains  a   proverb  which   condemns   a 
lo'^-er  who  does   not   siibmit   humbly'     but   'who   relels   against    the 
.^od    of    love: 

Creit^   es   Icij^rlm 

Et  arda   e   rim 

Qui  contra  amor  .janquoilla,   (II,  25-2?) 
C'est  Justicf  qu'il  pleure,  se  consume  et  se  d^chire, 
celui  -^ui  ri^crimine  centre  I'Amour, 

The  above  f:«^-rt,.--^.tia  wq s  not  a  familisr  proverb  like  the  pre- 

cedinf^  ex-^f^ples  seem  to  have  been.   Instead  it  was  Arnaut' s 

own  n-or'^"' 1 7in!^  ^boot  courtly  love  piven  in  the  form  of  a  maxim. 
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All    of    ArrT'iiit's    other    .-; «•" 'i t ? -^ 1 1  a e    -re    of    t'lis    type.       They    'ire 

'"ost   often   Idf^ntifled    by   ^n   Impersonal    subject    such  asi       the 

one   '-:ho,    the   ran   who.      We   v^y    spenk   thus    of   a   proverb-like   way 

of   sr>e^kin.Q:  which   the    troubadours   rrake   use    of   in   order   to   .^ive 

weisrht    to   their  ar.--^u^ents    on   fin '  'tT-ors .      They   -ire   not   necessr^rily 

well-known    sayincrs   that   are   fairlliar   to   the   audience    in    the 

forr  in  which  Arnaut  cites  them. 

Several  of  these  proverb-like  formulas  are  meditations  on 

the  topic  of  ioi .   In  poem  III,  we  find  a  reflection  on  the 

effect  of  .ioi  in  a  lover's  life: 

Bona  es  vida 

Pos  joia  la  mante   (II,  17-lF) 
Bonne  est  la  vie  du  jour  oil  la  joie  la  soutient 

In  poem  XII,  we  find  a  proverbial  statemisnt  about  the  mainten- 
ance of  joi ; 

Mi  savis  es  nuls  om.  qui  joi  acam.pa,    (XII,  ^C) 
n'est  sapre  aucun  homme  qui  met  en  fuite  sa  propre  joie. 

In  poem  XIV,  there  is  a  proverb  expressing  the  relationship 

between    joi   and   i\forthj 

Fauc  pot  horn  valer  de  joi  sems   (XIV,  1?) 
II  ne  peut  gu^re  avoir  de  valeur  un  homme  d^pourvu 
de  joie. 

Five  othpr  sententiae  ^re  thoufchts  on  the  moral  quality 

of  worth: 

Amors   es   de   pretz    la   claus      (XI,    9) 
I'amour   est   la   clef  du   mdrite 

Vfll    orpruoill   petit  d'amador      (II,    19) 
II   vaut   peu   l'or;';ueil   d'un  amant 

Qui    mnis   val    mais   dopta    far   faillida      (V,    3^) 
qui    vnut   davanta?-e    redoute    le    plus   re   manquer  ?l    sa   promesse   • 

Faillirs    esmendatz    es    laus    (XI,    1?) 
Une    faute   dont    on    se    corri.f^e    est   un  merite. 
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Qu'atenden  fal  pros  hor  rlca  conquesta  (XVII,  50) 
car  c'est  en  attendant  qu'un  horirie  preux  fait  rlcrie 
conqu^te. 

The  capital  sin  of  revealing  the  secrecy  of  the  love  affair 
is  a  natural  topic  for  moralizing.   Effectively  one  of  Arnaut's 
sons-s  contains  a  proverb  on  this  theme  v;hich  ridicules  the  in- 
discrete loven 

Fol  es  qui  per  parlar  en  va 

^uier  cum  sos  jois  sia  dolors  I    (VII,  3^-35) 
II  est  fou  celui  qui,  par  des  paroles  vaines,  s'ef force 
k   ce  que  sa  joie  devienne  une  douleur. 

EXE  I  FLU K  ; 

Besides  the  elegant  figure  of  sententia.  Arnaut  also 
decorates  his  poetry  with  exempla .   Three  of  his  exempla  are 
taken  from  classical  lore.   In  poem  III,  the  magnitude  of  the 
.loi  received  from  the  lady  is  illustrated  by  the  classical 
pair  of  lovers,  P^ris  and  Helen: 

,  ,  .  ieu  plus  ai  de  joia 

Non  ac  Paris 

d'Elena,  eel  de  Troia     (III,  ^6-^-8) 
j'ai  plus  de  joie  que  n*  en   eut  d'rielene  Paris,  celui 
de  Troie. 

In  poem  XI,  the  loyalty  of  the  poet  and  his  lady  is  compared 

to  that  of  Atlanta  and  Keleagra  whose  legend  is  found  in  Ovid's 

yetamor]-)hesis .  VIII  t 

Qu'il  m'es  plus  fina  et  ieu  lieis  certz 
<^ue  Talant'e  Keleagre .  (XI,  31-32) 

car  elle  m'est  plus  loyale,  et  je   lui  suis  plus 
fiddle  que  ne  le  furent  Atalante  et  Keleagre. 

In  poem  XIII,  the  lady  is  praised  by  being  prized  over  the 

worth  of  a  great  hero.   In  this  exemplum.  Arnaut  has  recourse 

to  the  figure  of  legendary  nobility,  Alexander  the  Great i 
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i<iu'eu  non  vuolll  Jes  quan  pens  sas  grans  valors, 
Valer  ses  llels  on  plus  vale  Alixandres.  (XIII,  20-21) 
car  je  ne  veux  point,  quand  je  consld^re  sa  grand  valeur, 
me  falre  valoir  sans  elle  dans  la  dignlt^  ou  plus  que 
tous  valut  Alexandre. 

Two  ex^rrla  nre  taken  frorr  Biblical  or  religious  sources. 

The  "rierce"  that  the  poet  desires  of  his  lady  is  illustrated. 

by  the  exarriple  of  Christ's  nercy  on  the  cross  to  the  repentant 

thief  J 

Ja  salvet  irerces  lo  lairon 

Quez  autre  bes  no.l  podia  salvar     (VI,  II-I3) 
Deja  une  fois  Is.   piti^  sauva  le  larron,  car  nul  autre 
rerite  ne  pouvalt  le  sauver. 

In   poein  XII,    a   legend    fror   the   Gospel   of  Nicodeinos    (c.    tenth 

century)  is  alluded  to.   The  centurion  Longlnus.the  blind 

was  cured  by  the  blood  of  Christ  when  he  pierced  His  side 

with  his  lance  (Toja,  p.  306,  n,  2?).   This  story  is  used 

to  beseech  God's  irercy  in  conquering  the  ladyj 

Dieu  le  chauzitz 

Per  cui  foron  assoutas 

Las  faillldas  que  fetz  Longis  lo  cecs, 

Voilla,  si.l  platz,  qu'ieu  e  midonz  jassan   (XII,  33-3^) 
Dieu  le  tr^s  gracieux,  par  qui  furent  absoutes  les  fautes 
que  fit  Longin  I'aveugle,  veuille,  s'il  lui  platt  que 
ma.   dame  et  moi  nous  couchions 

T'.'fo  of  Arnaut's  exerrpla  are  taken  from  contemporary  liter- 
ature and  legend.   All  three  editors  agree  that  the  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  poet's  "love  and  that  of  "eel  de  Koneli" 
for  "n'Audierna"  is  a  reference  to  a  lost  epic  or  romance  or 
to  fnmous  lovers  of  popular  legends 

Cane  plus  non  amet  un  ou 

Cel  de  Koneli  n'Audierna.       (X,  41-42) 

car  onques  davantap-e — fiit-ce  >-ros  comre  vfi  oevf — le  sire 

de  Koneli  n'aima  dame  Audierne. 

The  other  allusion  to  contemporary  literature  is  contained  in 
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poem  XII.      Althoupih   scholars  disagree   about   exactly   to  vfhom 
A-maut   Is   alluding,    it   is   clear   that   he    is   refeiTfing  to  a   charac- 
ter  in   the   Guilla\me   d '  Orange   epic    cycle.  5       in   this    exepiTplur. 
the    lover's  desire    for   the    lady   is   compared    to   the   hunger   of 
the   nephew   of   Saint   Guillaumei 

.    .    .    c ' on  ai'gran   fam 

C'anc   non   I'ac    tal   lo  nebotz    Sain   Guillein      (XII,    12-13) 
j*ai    si    grand e   falm  que    jamais   ne   I'eut    telle    le   neveu 
de    Saint-guillem 

EPITHET 

The  trope  called  pronorninatio  or  antonomasia,  a  descrip- 
tive phrase  or  epithet  which  replaces  the  proper  naipe  of  the 
person  in  question  and  substitutes  some  quality  of  the  indivi- 
dual, is  a  very  useful  device  for  poetic  adorniDent.   Arnaut 
makes  quite  freqiient  use  of  this  trope  in  his  poers.   In  poem 
XII,  Arnaut  uses  pronorlnatio  to  praise  his  lady: 

la  be 11a  que  totas  autras  sobra.   (XII,  15) 
la  belle  qui  aurpasse  autant  toutes  les  autres. 

He  employs  the  descriptive  phrase  which  replaces  the  word, 

domna.  to  describe  the  lady's  effect  on  him  or  to  express  his 

situation  in   relation  to  her.   In  poem  VI,  the  epitliet  describes 

the  lady's  action  in  regard  to  the  lover: 

leis  que  n'encolp'a  tort.   (VI,  6) 
celle  qi.-i  m'-ccuse  a  tort 

The  epithet  has  the  same  function  in  poem  IX: 

.  .  .  liei 

Que  m'a  vir^^t  bas  d'aut^  (IX,  14-15) 
celle  qui  m'a,  du  falte,  jete  a  bas 

The  majority  of  the  epithets  reveal  the  lady's  relationship 

to  the  lover: 
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cul  encublc  al  prlw  vezer  e  puol.s   (XV,  5) 
ce''le  que  je  convoltal  a  premiere  vue  at  depuls 

la  bela  que  d'riTror  apel    (V,  32) 
la  belle  que  Jo  prie  d'arour 

clll  cul.Fi  tradutz    (IX,  53) 
celle  )^  qui  Je  ne  confle 

llel  dont  tant  ir'azaut   (IX,  32) 
celle  dont  Je  suis  si  charm^ 

llel  cul  son   (XIII,  ^3) 
celle  h   qui  Je  suls 

...  la  bella  .  .  . 

On  r^'esta.l  cors  e.l  sens  dorren  veillan   (XIII,  IP-I9) 
la  belle  en  qui  se  tlennent  rnon  coeur  et  mon  esprit, 
que  je  dorme  ou  vellle 

.  .  .  cella  qui  m'aerc     (XIV,  42) 
celle  k   qui  Je  m'attache 

Not  all  epithets  are  reserved  for  the  lady.   In  poen 

VIII,    there    is   one   vjhich  describes    the   Virgin t 

Cella   c'oin   per   pros   recorda.         (VIII,    45) 
Celle   que    1 '  on   rappelle    coirme   acconiplie. 

In  the  sape  poem  an  epithet  replaces  the  word  lauzen.g-ier ; 

qui  de  parlar  trassauta    (VIII,  35) 
celui  que  tr^pigne  d  •  impatience  h.   parler 

In   the    sesti  na .    an  epithet   is   used    instead    of   nairing   the    lover's 

TT- other; 

la    seror  de   mon   oncle      (XVIII,    I9) 
jcT^ais   1-^    soeur  de   mon   oncle 

In   poe^   XVII,    an   epithet  describes    the    irrprudent  r^an   in  a 

proverb-like  sentence: 

eel  qui  lais  aur  per  nlor     (XVII,  I3) 
celui  qui  abandonne  1 '  or  pour  le  plorrb 

Since  the  poet  is  not  allowed  to  reveal  the  lady's  iden- 
tity, the  tornada.  the  traditional  place  of  dedication  is  a 
natural  place  to  find  epithets.   In  the  tornada  of  poorr  IX, 
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It    is    the    Jonfi;leur  w'-io   Is    speaking   instead    of  Arnaut.      Lie 

deiprngtes    the   lady  as 

Lleis  cul  dornel 

3es  parsonier  Arnaut      (IX,  107-lOc) 
Celle  h.   qui  je  fais  ma  cour  sans  It  conpagnie  d 'Arnaut 

In  the  tornada  of  poem  XIV,  Arnaut  describes  his  lady  as  » 

lieis  ont  es  ferranz  necs.   (XIV,  50) 
celle  a  qui  il  JArnautJ  est  attache  en  secret. 

In  the  sestlnq ,  he  devises  an  epithet  which  makes  use 

o''   the    end-rhymes,    "verga"    and    "arma" : 

lieis   que   de    sa   verg'a    I'arina         (XVIII,    3?) 
celle   qui   a   I'ame    inflexible   de    sa  verge. 

Ci:iGl'FLOCUTIO 

The  trope  of  periphrasis  or  circumlocutio  was  a  very 

common  form  of  amplifying  a  poem.   Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf  states 

in  this  regard: 

Est  gradus  ulterior  quando,  quia  transilit  aures 
Eictio,  vox  curta,  fit  sermo  vicarius  ejus 
In  serie  vocum  longa  serieque  morosa. 
Longius  ut  sit  opus,  ne  ponas  nomina  rerum: 
Pone  notas  alias;  (Faral,  p.  204^) 

Arnaut  employs  this  trope  in  many  poems.   In  poem  IV,  in  ?.n 
effort  to  express  the  rarity  of  the  pure  .1oi  that  he  is  experi- 
encing, he  uses  this  elaborate  periphrasis  of  place: 

.  .  .  de  sai  lo  Nil 

Kais  tant  de  fin  joi  m'apoigna, 

De  sai  on  lo  soleills  poip:na 

Tro  lai  on  lo  soleills  plovil.    (IV,  ^9-52)      ^ 
depuis  le  Mil  jamais  autant  de  pure  joie  vienne  jusqu'a 
moi,  depuis  le  lieu,  dis-je,  ou  le  soleil  s'em.presse 
jusqu'.^  celui  oii  il  fait  pleuvoir  dans  les  eaux  sa  lumiere. 

In  poem  V,  Arnaut  uses  this  device  to  adorn  a  comparison.   In- 
stead of  saying,  "I  have  chosen  as  my  lady  the  best  in  the 
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world,"  he  employs. this  circumlocution! 


,  ,  .  que.l  p^lells  al  ad  esllda 

D'on  p-irt  solells  duesc'al  jorn  quez  ajorna  (V,  2C-21) 
J'nl  prls  pour  rron  elue  la  mellleure  depuls  l.'endroit 
o\i  le  solell  s'en  va  jusqu'au  Jour  qui  point, 

Slirllarly  In  poem  VII,  Arnaut  uses  a  periphrasis  of  place  in 

the  panegyric  of  the  lady* 

Qu'en  tant  a  rand a 

Cum  mars  terra  saranda, 

Non  a  tant  (ren 

Presen  (VII,  17-20)^ 

en  effet,  en  ce  que,  t-^ut  du  lonp;,  la  mer  enclot  de 
terre  11  n* y   a  pas  d'aussi  gracieux  present 

In  poem  XVI,  the  encomium  has  not  only  a  circumlocution  of 

place  but  also  a  periphrasis  which  replaces  the  verb  to  be: 

De  part  Nil  entro  c'a  Sanchas 

Gensor  no. is  viest  nl.s  despuollla.   (XVI,  3^-37) 
d'au  del^  le  Nil  jusqu'a  Salntes,  nulle  plus  jolie  ne 
s'habllle  et  ne  se  devet. 

In  the  same  manner  Arnaut  makes  use  of  a  circumlocution 
to  adorn  expressions  of  time.   In  poem  VII,  Instead  if  the  ad- 
verb "always"  to  convey  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  a  courtly 
love  affair,  Arnaut  replaces  it  by  a  more  elaborate  expression: 

Que  quan  sols  clau  nl  s'ajorna 
Su  non  aus  dir  qui  m'aflam.a.     (VII,  26-27) 
car  aussi  bien  quand  le  solell  se  cache  que  lorsque 
le  jour  arrive,  je  n'ose  dire  quelle  est  celle  qui 
m'enflamme. 

In  poem  XVII,  when  the' poet  consecrates  himself  to  his  lady, 

we  find  this  amplified  phrase  to  describe  his  conscious  and 

unconscious  hours: 

Que  quan  m'esvelll  ni  clau  los  huoills  de  som. 

A  vos  mautrel,  quan  leu  nl  vau  jazer    (XVII,  37-3-) 
Car  lorsque  je  m'eveille  ou  que  je  ferme  les  yeux  de 
sommeil,  c'est  ^  vnus  que  je  m.e  consacre 

A  similar  circumlocution  for  "all  day  and  all  night"  is  found 
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In  poer  XIII I 

.  ,  ,  <ioriren  velllan  (XIII,  19) 

que  Je  dors  ou  vellle 

In  poem  XVII,  Arnfiut  substitutes  the  following  circumlocution 

to  express  the  reraalnln^a:  period  of  his  lifei 

Sep;rai  t^nt  qu'on  ne  port  a  la  tomba    (XVII,  12) 
Je  poursuivrai  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  me  porte  dans  la  tor be 

In  the  ?^estlna .  Arnaut  utilizes  two  periphrases  which  repre- 
sent the  time  since  the  beginnins"  of  the  world .   He  divides 
this  time  up  into  the  two  epochs  of  history  marked  by  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments i 

Pols  flori  la  seca  verga 

Ni  d'en  Adam  mogron  nebot  nl  oncle.   (XVIII,  25-26) 
Eepuis  que  fleurit  la  verge  seche  ou  que  d'Adam  descen- 
dirent  des  neveux  et  des  oncles 

The  dry  branch  which  bears  fruit  refers  to  the  Virgin  and  the 

birth  of  Christ  (Lavaud ,  p.  113,  n.  25), 

To  dramatize  the  uniqueness  of  his  lady,  Arnaut  varies 

the  Deus  formator  topos  by  the  follov;ing   perl r;hra sis  of  time: 

Qu'anc,  pos  3ainz  Pauls  fetz  pistola 

Nl  nuills  horn,  dejus  cuaranta, 

Non  poc  plus 

Neis  Jhesus 

Far  de  tals,  .  .  .  (VIII,  39,^2) 

Car  jamais  ,  depuis  que  Saint  Paul  fit  une  Ipitre  et  • 
quelqu'un  quarante  jours  de  jeune,  Jesus  lui-meme  ne 
peut  en'falre  d'autres  parellles 

In  three  poems,  Arnaut  employs  a  circumlocution  vjhlch 

describes  the  entire  length  of  his  body  to  express  the  totality 

with  x-fhich  he  consecrates  himself  to  his  lady.   In  poem  IX, 

this  perl-nh"^asis  represents  the  comipleteness  with  v;hich  the 

poet  serves  his  lady: 

wu'el  sieu  servlr 

Sui  del  pe  tro  c'al  coma.         (IX,  33-3^) 
a  son  service  je  m.e  mets  des  pieds  jusou'il  la  chevelure. 
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In  poem  X,  a  v^ry  similar  expression  relates  the  totality 

with  which  Arnaut  belongs  to  his  ladyi 

oieu  sui  del  pe  tro  qu'en  clma,    (X,  11) 
Je  suis  si  en  des  pleds  jusqu'a  la  te'te. 

Again,  with  only  ninor  variations  to  accomodate  the  rhyme,  v;e 

find  the  same  circumlocution  expressing  the  same  idea  as  the 

preceding  exar^ple  in  the  tornada  of  poem  XVI  i 

Sleus  es  Arnautz  del  cim  tro  en  la  sola.  (XVI,  ^3) 
Arnaut  est  f\  elle  du  sommet  de  la  t^te  jusqu'^  la  plante 
des  pieds. 

IMAGERY 

In  analysing  the  work  of  a  medieval  poet  one  cannot 
simply  treat  his  imagery  like  that  of  a  modern  poet.   The 
imagery  of  the  courtly  poets,  like  the  topics,  belonged  to  a 
common  depo.^itory.   Arnaut' s  images  are  basically  those  of 
the  other  troubadours.   In  sharp  contrast  to  modern  poets, 
the  troubadours  did  not  try  to  impress  their  audience  V7lth 
new  and  original  images,  as  they  did  not  look  outside  the 
topics  for  new  m.^.-terial.   Instead  they  made  use  of  images 
x>rhich  were  drawn  from  contem.porary  civilization  or  inherited 
from  an  earlier  poetic  tradition.   Needless  to  say,  the  courtly 
poetic  a'^ateurs  viere  as  familiar  with  this  corpus  of  images 
as  they  were  with  the  poetic  themes.   These  images  can  be 
classed  under  several  general  headings!   those  taken  from,  the 
reliffious  life^  those  patterned  on  the  feudal  system  and  the 
qrt  of  wr,  those  taken  from,  the  worlds  of  coi^'merce,  agriculture, 
food,  medicine,  entertainment,  botany  and  the  imagery  of  heat 
and  water.-   In  Koshe  L'^izar's  classification  of  Bernard  de 
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Ventre)  our*  s  poetic  Im^p-es,  all  the  above  categories  are  found. 

Since  tliese  limf^es  are  traditional,  the  originality  con- 
sisted not  in  renewlnn:  this  body  of  linages  but  In  the  skillful 
presentation  of  the  old  material.   The  artes  poetlco.e  offered 
the  poet  m^ny  v:^ys  of  presentin^r  these  ImAgesi  iretaphors, 
coiTiparlsons,  ox'^^-'pIp  ,  epithets,  and  circur.locutions  -.\'ere  among 
the  rrost  common.   The  fi^'ures  of  sound  also  play  a  great  role 
in  renev/inp-  the  traditional  imagery.   The  vocabul-.ry ,  unlike 
that  of  modern  poetry,  is  mainly  abstract;  there  is  little 
appeal  to  the  visual  imagination  or  to  any  of  the  other  senses. 
But  the  ear  receives  the  poet's  complete  attention  as  he  tries 
to  wefve  these  traditional  images  and  topics  into  verbally 
pleasing  combinations. 

The  two  rhetorical  figures  of  metaphor  and  comparison  are 

worthy  of  note  because  of  the  frequency  vfith  which  they  occur 

in  Arnaut's  poetry.   The  trope  called  translatlo  or  metaphor 

was  considered  one  of  the  vrellsprings  of  poetic  expression  by 

classical  as  well  as  medieval  rhetoricians.   Geoffrey  of  Vlnsauf 

devotes    one  tenth  of  the  Foetrio^  nova  to  the  discussion  of 

this  figure.   In  the  Ars  versif icatoria.  Katthew  of  Vendome 

also  exalts  the  role  of  metaphor: 

Iste  sequidem  tropus  quadam  specia.li  praerogativa 
inter  ceteros  tropos  singularem  obtinet  praeminen-   ■ 
tiam  et  maxime  a  versif icatoribus  debet  frequentari: 
praecipuam.  enim  metricae  modulationi  venustatem 
accommodat,  (Paral,  p.  173) 

Although  not  as  highly  regarded  as  a  means  of  development, 

the  comparison  was  none  the  less  popular  in  medieval  literature. 

The  classical  theoreticians  distinguished  several  types 
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of  cotrp^rlsons  according  to  the  grairmatlcal  structure.   Arnaut 
for  his  part  Fakes  use  generally  of  the  coirparison  per  brevi- 
tatepi ,  the  comparison  of  the  type  "as  bright  as  the  sun."   In 
this  construction  the  two  things compa red  are  combined  in  the 
same  .orramm-^ tical  structure.   He  also  makes  use  of  the  compari- 
son per  collationem.   This  type  consists  of  the  comparison  of 
two  thinrrs  both  of  which  are  expressed  in  separate  clauses. 
In  the  following  example  of  this  type,  the  emotional  state  of 
the  poet  is  compared  to  one  who  does  not  rebel  against  love. 
Both  elem.ents  of  the  comparison  are  contained  in  their  own 
clause  s 

E  fai.m  irat,  let  savi ,  fol, 

Cum  cellui  qu'en  re  no. is  torna    (VII,  3-^) 

et  il  me  rend  chagrin,  joyeux,  sage,  fou  comme  quel- 

qu'un  qui  en  rien  centre  lui  ne  se  rebelle 

Arnaut  even  employs  the  hidden  comparison  which  Geoffrey  speaks 
of  in  the  Foetria  nova  (Faral,  p.  204),   In  this  construction 
two  things  are  compared  i-fithout  the  use  of  a  connective.   In 
the  following  example  the  lady  is  com.pared  to  the  Virgin  with- 
out any  p-rammatical  sign  such  as  "like"  or  "as": 

A.l  bos  alps  don  es  plus  auta 
Cella  c'om  per  pros  recorda.     (VIII,  '^4-45) 
car  elle  a  toutes  ensemble  les  bonnes  quallt^s  par 
lesquelles  est  le  plus  rehaussee  Celle  que  I'on  ' 
rappelle  comme  accomplie. 

Imagery  from  the  religious  world  perm^eated  courtly  poetry. 
The  suppliant  knight  v/orshiping  his  lady  imitates  the  practi- 
sinp-  Christian  of  the  Kiddle  Ages.   We  have  already  seen  in 
our  discussion  of  personlf ica't'ion  that  the  relationship  between 
the  popt  and  the  god  of  love  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Christian 
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and  his  God.  The  multifarious  aspects  of  religion  which  per- 
meated the  "a.c-e  of  faith"  furnished  innumerable  possibilities 
for  rretaphors  and  comparisons. 

In  poem  VI,  the  canso  of  complaint  and  petition,  the  poet, 
in  the  same  position  before  the  lady  as  the  sinner  before  God, 
employs  vocabulary  that  has  definite  religious  overtones, 
"merclar,"  "perdon,"  "salvar,"  and  "colpa,"  for  example.   The 
exemplum.  about  the  repentant  thief,  mentioned  above,  is  taken  _. 
from  the  New  Testament. 

In  poem  X,  there  is  another  parallel  between  the  religious 

and  the  amorous  worlds.   The  worshiper  who  perfects  himself 

spiritually  by  serving  his  God  is  reflected  in  the  courtly 

sphere  by  the  following  lines » 

Tot  jorn  meillur  et  esm.eri 

Car  la  arensor  serv  e  coll 

Del  mon  .    .    .     ^  (X,  8-10) 

Chaque  jour  je  m'ar.eliore  et  me  purlfie,  car  je  sers 
et  revere  la  plus  :^entllle  dame  du  monde, 

Elsex^here  In  the  same  poem,  Arnaut  uses  Imagery  from  contempor- 
ary fo-^ms  of  worship  to  petition  God  for  success  i\'ith  his  ladys 

Kll  messas  n'aug  e'en  proferi 

E'  art  lum  de  cera  e  d'oli 

Que  Dleus  m'en  de  bon  issert 

De  lieis  ...  (X,  15-l£) 

Je  veux  nl  1' empire  de  Rome,  nl  qu'on  m'en  nomme  le 
pape,  si  je  dois  ne  pas  fa'lre  retour  vers  elle 

Another  analogy  between  the  religious  and  courtly  worlds 

exists  in  poem  X.   If  the  lady,  like  any  Christian,  does  not 

aid  the  suffering  man,  in  this  case  the  poet,  then  she  not  only 

destroys  him  but  also  dam.ns  herself « 

E  sl.l  maltraich  no,m  restaura 
ab  un  baisar  anz  d'annou 
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rl  aucl  e  si  enferna,       (X,  33-35) 
Kals  si  elle  ne  p-.uivlt    iron  tourinent  avec  vn   balser  avant 
le  nouvel  an,  elle  re  d^trnit  et  elle  se  dainne. 

Similarly  the  evil  deeds  of  the  lauzenglers  are  piinlshable  by 

dannatlon  like  the  sins  of  any  Christlanj 

.    .    .    lausenpcler,    qui    pert   per  mal   dlr   s'ar^^.a 

flattpur  qui,    p?-r   la   medlsance   r.erd    son  fire      (XVIII,    3) 

The   irost   necessary  act   of   entreaty,    prayer,    Is   a   natural    source 

of   Irnqcrery   in   a   systen  where    the    lover   is  always    In  a    state    of 

supplication.      In   poem  XVI,    the    god    of   love    tells    the    lover 

thnt  rarely  do   continu'=il   prayers   go  unanswered; 

Que   greu  er  c'lir   no.l  apolgna 

Qui    s'afortis   de   prelar   e   no  cola-     (XVI,    2  5-26) 
Car   11    sera  difficile   qu'll    ne   parvienne  pas    ;;xisqa'^   elle 
celul   qui    s'obstlne  dans   la   pri^re   et   ne    se    lasse    pas 

In   poein  XI,    prayer   is   a   synecdoche   for   religion,    which  cannot 

entice    the   poet   to  abandon   his   ladyj 

Car  orars    .    .    . 

Ko.n  pot  de  lels  un  travers  jonc 

Fartir  ^        (XI,    ti^.l^y) 

car   la   prl^re    .    .    .    ne   pevit   n'en    separer  du   travers 

d'un   jonc 

Even  the  spring  opening  contains  a  religious  rnetaphor  about 

prayer.   It  likens  the  chatter  of  the  birds  to  the  chant  of 

Latin  prayers: 

.  .  .  auzels  qu'en  leur  latin  fan  precs   (XII,  3) 
oiseaux  qui,  en  leur  latin,  font  ces  prieres 

The   pil'-rinnge,  an  integr^.l  part  of  n-edieval  Christianity, 

was  another  source  of  iinaf'-ery.   In  noer.  XVI,  t'.'ie  in-ige  of  the 

pll^'-rirr  is  used  In  a  coipparlson  which  describes  the  lover  v;ho 

is  re?)dy  to  follo'j  his  ladyi 

<<.u'en  passera  p-irt  les  palutz  d'uzerna 

Con  peregrins  o  lai  jos  on  cor  ::,bres.   (XVI,  27-28) 
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11  passera  pour  elle  au  delh  des  rarals  d'Uzerne 
(Beaucaire),  corTre  un  p^lerln,  ou  bien  Ih-bas  en 
dessous   oii   court   I'iibre. 

The    religious  vras   another  ubiquitous  syirbol    of   ecclesiastical 

presence    in   courtly   poetry.      In   poerr  IV,    the    gullible   lover 

ready   to  be   duped    by   the   coquette    is  presented    as  a   credulous 

nun  J 

E.l    fols   ere   rieili  s  d'una  moLcrna      (IV,    23) 
et   le   fou   la   croit   rieux  qu'une   religieuse 

False   Love's    shrexvdness    is  described   as   being  as    subtle   as 

that    of    the   Korean    lawyers: 

Car   tuich   lo   legat  de   Roica 

No  son  jes  de  sen  tant  sotil    (IV,  26-29) 

Sn  effet,  tous  les  l^gats  de  Horce,ne  sont  point  d' esprit 

si  subtil 

The  poet  depicts  hinself  as  being  as  faithful  to  his  lady 
as  any  heri^it  ronk  or  cleric  is  to  God: 

No  sal  un  tan  sia  e  Dieu  frems, 

ErT"ita   ni   r;onge   nl    clerc 

Cum  ieu  sui  e  leis  de  cul  can  (XIV,  25-2?) 
Je  n'en  sals  pas  un  qui  soit  aussi  envers  celle  que 
.ie  chahte 

There. is  a  similar  protestation  of  fidelity  in  the  forr  of 

an  oath  to  God,  ^he  third  person  of  the  Trinity: 

Car  no  serai  sieus  ni  irleus  si  m'en  pare 
Per  eel  sei^nor  que. is  rostret  en  colomba   (XVII,  27-28) 
car  je  ne  serai  plus  ni  h   elle  ni  a  moi  si  je  m'eloigne 
d'elle,  —  yen    jure  par  ee  seigneur  qui  se  montra  sous 
forme  de  eolombe. 

In  poem.  IX,  Arnaut  declares  that  his  desire  for  his  lady  is 

,<rreater  than  that  of  the  monks  of  Dom.a  (city  of  Perlgourd.)  for 

God  : 

Anz  vos  deslr 

Plus  que  Dieu  cill  de  Eoma.   (IX,  F^-FS) 
Au  contralre,  je  vous  de'sire  .plus  que  ne  font  Lieu 
ceux  de  Domme. 
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The    feudal    Irrapre    Is   well   Illustrated    in    the    person^icatlon 
In   poen   V.      To  depict    the   acceptance    of   the   poet   by   the   god 
of   love,    Ar^or   leads    the    poet   Into   his   castle.      de  does   not 
pay   homapre    to    the    god    of   love   but    instead    he    is   rade    the    lord 
and    roaster   of   the    castle.      In    such  a   position,    he    is   not   ex- 
pected   to  pay  any   rent   or   tribute: 

Ar   sal    ieu   c'Ainors  w'a   condug 

Et  sleu  plus  seguran  castel 

Don  non  del  renda  nl  trahug 

Ans  in'en  ha  fait  don  e  capdel,     (V,  F-11) 
Je  sais  blen  iraintenant  que  I'Amour  m*a  conduit  en  son 
chateau  le  plus  sCir,  et  je  ne  lui  en  dois  ni  rente  ni 
tribut,  irais  il  rr'en  a  fait  seigneur  et  rai^tre. 

Althoup"h  it  does  not  contain  as  rrany  references  to  the  trap- 

pins-s  of  feudalisni,  a  sirrilar  feudal  conceit  exists  in  poem 

XII,   Here  the  chateau  is  the  abode  of  the  lady  guarded  by 

fortress  walls: 

Non   ful   irarrite 

Ni  non  presi  destoutas 

Al  prin^  qu'intriei  el  chastel  dinz  los  cecs 

Lai  on  estai  rridonz  .  .  .         (XII,  9-12) 
Je  ne  ri'^garai  pas  et  je  ne  pris  pas  de  chemins  d^tour- 
nes  la  pre^i^re  fois  que  j'entrai  au  ch^.teau  dans  les 
lirites  de  1' enceinte,  la  ob.    se  trouve  ra  dare 

The  epithet  in  poeir  XVI  contains  two  verbs  vjhose  r.etaphoric 

extension  recalls  the  feudal  relationship  of  suzerain  and  vassal: 

.  ,  .  lieis  que.l  capdella  e.l  ^overna   (XVI,  3^) 
celle  qui  le  dirige  et  le  governa. 

In  poem  III,  the  lover's  relation  to  the  god  of  love  is  again 

patt'^rned  on  that  of  a  feudal  vassal  and  his  suzerain.   The 

verb  '*  cabdela,"  a  feudal  expression,  again  expresses  the  r-etaphon 

.  .  .  e.iT!  cabdela.  (Ill,  1^,  l6) 

car  1 'Ardour  ...  me  dirige 

In  poem,  the  word " " tradutz"  (53),  to  declare  oneself  a  vassal. 
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The    feudal    lirap-e   Is   v;ell   Illustrated    in    the    person^icatlon 
In   poer"   V.      To  depict    the   acceptance    of   the   poet   by   the   god 
of   love,    Ar^or   leads    the    poet   Into   his   castle.      .ie   does   not 
pay    homapre   to   the   god    of   love   but    Instead    he    is   made    the    lord 
and    roaster   of   the    castle.      In    such  a   position,    he    is   not   ex- 
pected   to  pay  any   rent   or   tribute i 

Ar  sal    leu   c'Amors   n'a   condug 

Et  sleu  plus  seguran  castel 

Don  non  dei  renda  ni  trahug 

Ans  w* en   ha  fait  don  e  capdel,     (V,  T-ll) 
Je  sais  blen  Faintenant  que  I'Amour  m'a  conduit  en  son 
chateau  le  plus  sftr,  et  je  ne  lui  en  dois  ni  rente  ni 
trlbut,  irals  11  rr'en  a  fait  seigneur  et  r^al^tre, 

AlthouP'h  it  does  not  contain  as  rrany  references  to  the  trap- 
pings of  feudallsin,  a  similar  feudal  conceit  exists  in  poem 
XII.   Here  the  chateau  is  the  abode  of  the  lady  guarded  by 
fortress  walls: 

Non  ful  irarritz 

Ni  non  pre si  destoutas 

Al  prin^  qu'intriei  el  chastel  dinz  los  cecs 

Lai  on  estal  rridonz  .  .  .         (XII,  9-12) 
Je  ne  ri'^garai  pas  et  je  ne  pris  pas  de  chemins  d^tour- 
nes  la  premiere  fois  que  j'entrai  au  chateau  dans  les 
lirites  de  1' enceinte,  la  oil  se  trouve  ra  dare 

The  epithet  in  poeir  XVI  contains  two  verbs  vfhose  retaphoric 

extension  recalls  the  feudal  relationship  of  suzerain  and  vassal: 

.  .  .  lieis  que.l  capdella  e.l  ^overna   (XVI,  3^) 
celle  qui  le  dirige  et  le  governa. 

In  poem  III,  the  lover's  relation  to  the  god  of  love  is  again 

patterned  on  th9t  of  a  feudal  vassal  and  his  suzerain.   The 

verb  '*  cabdela,"  a  feudal  expression,  again  expresses  the  metaphor: 

C'Amors    ... 

.     .     .    e.m   cabdela.  (IIIi    1^.    Id) 

car  I'Amour    ...    me  dlrige  ; 

In   poem,    the   vjord '  "  tradutz"    (53).    ^o  declare    oneself  a   vassal, 
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il  lur'lnT  tes  the  reanlnp:  of  a  passapre  in  the  fourth  stanza 
(I-^v-^ud,  p.  55i  n.  53)  •   The  poet  seeks  refuge  in  the  lady's 
castle.   Since  she  is  the  stronghold  of  worth,  he  asks  her  to 
accept  his  prayers  as  a  suppliant  vassal i 

31  F'ar'p'^ra 

Gill  cui.ir  tradutz, 

D'alzlr 

31   qu'es  de   pretz    capduollls 

Dels   quetz 

Frees  (IX,  52-57) 

3i  celle  h   qui  je  rre  confie  n'asslste  assez  pour  donner 
asile, — pulsqu'elle  est  le  donjon  de  la  valeur,--  aux 
pri^res 

The  feudal  Imsp-e   of  the  stronghold  exists  in  another  example. 

In  poeri  VIII,  the  lover  addresses  the  personified  virtues  of 

werit  ^nd    valor,  callinn-  his  lady  their  "capduollls": 

Pretz  e  Valors,  vostre  capduollls 

Es  la  bella  c'ab  si.m  retenc      (VIII,  ^6-^7) 

N^rlte  et  Valeur,  votre  forteresse,  c'est  la  belle  qui 

ire  retient  aupr^s  d'elle 

The  verb  "retenc"  (^6)  also  has  metaphorical  force,  since  it 
is  the  word   associated  with  the  feudal  ceremony.   It  is  the 
lord  v7ho  "retains"  his  vassal. 

The  feudal  ceremony  of  investiture  is  alluded  to  in  the 
f ollovrln?  metaphor.   In  this  example,  it  is  the  lady  v7ho  is 
the  lord  who  bestows  the  ritual  kiss: 

Tant  li  serai  fis  et  obediens 

Tro  de  s'amor,  si.l  platz  baisan  r'envesta.   (XVII,15-lc) 
je  lul  serai  fiddle  et   obiCissant  jusqu'a  ce  que,  si 
cela  lui  plait,  elle  m '  in</estisse  de  son  amour  par  un 
baiser . 

In  poem  XII,  we  find  the  same  topic  of  fidelity  expressed  by 

the  same  feudal  ^"etaphor  but  without  the  symbolic  kiss  of 

investiture ; 
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Pero   totz    fls,    rr-in    juntas,    a   11. m   rendi    (XII,    ?2) 
Void    pourquol,    en   toute    slnc^rlt^    et   rains    Jointes, 
je   re   cons^cre   a   elle 

SlT^ll'^rly    In   T;oeni  XIV,    Arnaut  declares    himself   his   lady's   by 

decl^rlnr   himself   her   liegemani 

Llges    sol    sieiis  ir.leltz   que   deirlels: 
31. m   for' leu    si    fos   rels    o  dues      ^        (XIV,    29) 
Je    suls    son   homme   lige   plus   qu'X  moltle,    et    je    le    ser- 
ais  encore,    fuss^-je   roi    ou  due. 

Another  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  investiture  exists  in 
poem  IV.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  the  n-od  of  love  are  ad- 
vised to  do  so  as  his  llegeroeni 

Qij'amors  sec,  per  tal's  llure      (IV,  33) 
Que  celui  qui  suit  1 'Amour  se  livre  ti   lui  en  cette  sorte 

The  verbe  "se  liurar"  was  used  by  the  vassal  in  the  feudal 
Installation  ceremony  (Lavaud,  p.  ?6,  n.  33) • 

Since  war  was  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  aris- 
tocratic society  which  sponsored  courtly  poetry,  it  was  natural 
th^t  i-iiitary  life  be  a  source  of  imagery.   The  conquest  of 
the  lady  is  thus  likened  to  that  of  a  battle.   The  follovring 
apostrophe  to  the  god  of  love  is  presented  in  the  terms  of  combat: 

E  pliu.t  Amors,  si  la.m  conquers 

Trevas  totz  temps  ab  totas,  fors  del  decs.   (XIV,  I5-I6) 
et  ,1e  tf  ■oromets,  Amour,  si  tu  me  la  conquiers,  treve 
et  repos   en  tous  temps  avec  toutes  les  dames,  sauf 
1 'accompli sseirent  de  l'='urs  ordres. 

Sir-ilnfly ,  in  poem  XVII,  the  images  of  conquering  and  prowess 

allude  to  the  art  of  war: 

.  .  .  fal  pros  horn  rica  conquesta.   (XVII,  50) 
un  homme  preux  fait  noble  conquete. 

In  anoth'^r  poem  the  lady  is  described  as  one  against  whom,  figiit- 

Inpr  is  useless  I 

De  lieis  on  no.m  val  escrlma.      (X,  IF) 
elle  contre  qui  toute  defense  m'est  inutile. 
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In  poor  XII,  however,  the  1 'dy  is  not  portrayed  as  the  enery 

to  be  conquered.   Instead  her  r^antel  beoores  the  shield  v;  lich 

hides  the  lover's  kiss  from  the  eyes  of  the  lauzeni-rlers  i 

E.w  fetz  escut  de  son  bel  rantel  endi 
^ue  fausengier  fals,  len.o^a  de  colobra 
Non  o  visson  .  .  .  (XII,  31-33) 

Et  ou  ellf>  re  fit  un  bouclier  de  son  beau  panteau  bleu, 
afin  que  l^^s  faux  redisants,  lanf-'"ues  de  couleuvre,  ne 
le  vissent  pas 

Elsewhere  the  p:od  of  love  is  portrayed  as  attacking  the  poet: 

Fas  a"or  mi  assauta  (VIII,  F) 

c'est  I'^rour  qui  assaille  ipa  pensee 

False  Love  is  presented  as  having  lies  as  his  coat  of  arms: 

^:iUe  n*a  cievisa  I-'essoigna ."        (IV,  30) 
Aussi  a-t-il  corire  devise  "Nensonge . " 

In  poeir  XIV,  the  imagery  is  taken  frora  another  aspect  of  the 

rredieval  world,  th^t  of  cor-Ferce.   The  poet  is  likened  to  an 

linpoverished  vassal  who  FUst  look  for  a  rich  lord  to  restore 

his  losses  just  as  the  lover  rust  look  to'  his  lady  for  his 

sustenance : 

Cel  que  totz  bes  pert  a  ensers 

Kestiers  I'es  que  ric  segnor  cere 

Per  restaurar  la  perda  e.l  dan, 

■:iue,l  paubres  no.il  valria  un  uou.   (XIV,  9-1?) 
CeT  qui  perd  tous  ses  biens  fl  la  fois,  il  lui  est  besoin 
de  chercher  un  seigneur  riche  pour  r^parer  sa  perte  et  son 
dormap-e,  car  le  pauvre  ne  v^udrait  pas  pour  lui  un  oeuf. 

In  poem  XVII,  the  reciprocal  relationship  which  exists  between 

the  p'od  of  love  and  the  poet  is  described  in  connrnerclal  terirs.  ^ 

If  love  were  as  generous  to'^ards  the  poet  as  the  poet  is  with 

his  end  of  the  bargain,  then  in  exchange  for  considerable  :i.er- 

chandlse  the  poet  would  not  be  under  any   obliKiition: 

Si.r  fos  Amors  de  joi  don^r  tant  larga 

Cum  ieu  vas  lieis  d'.'iver  fin  cor  e  franc 

Ja  per  gran  ben  no.m  calgra  far  embarc     (XVII,  1-3) 
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SI  I'Arour  etalt  aussl  g^nereux  envers  r^ol  pour  rre  donner 
de  la  Jole  que  je  le  suls  envers  lui  pour  avoir  un  coeur 
pur  et  sincere,  assur^rent  Je  n'aurals  besoln,  en  ^c'aan;^e 
d'un  bl^n  consld^^rable ,  de  souscrlre  aucune  obliteration 

Anoth'^r  ira^e  froir  t-.he  coFirercial  world  of  the  twelfth  century 

is  found  in  poem  XIII.   In  this  example  the  poet  declares  that 

in  order  to  regain  near  his  lady,  he  would  like  to  have  the 

Job  of  her  cook  at  the  regular  daily  was-e.   On  this  salary  he 

could  easily  live  for  twenty  years « 

Kout  desir  qu'enquer  li  fos  cuoc 

E  m'avenpues  aitals  jornaus 

^u'ie'n  viuria  ben  d'anz  plus  vint     (XIII,  22-24) 
Je  d^sirerais  fort  #tre  encore  son  cuisinier  et  que  le 
meme  salaire  m'advint,  car  je  vivrais  bien  par  1&  plus 
de  vinp-t  ans 

In  poem  XVII,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  troubadours  themselves.   The  money  and  the  horses  repre- 
sent the  recompense  given  by  the  patrons  to  their  troubadours. 
They  are  in  danger  of  being  suppressed  because  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  lauzenyjers  who  destroy  f in'amors » 

Que  per  vos  /lauzengier_s/  son  estraich  cavail  e  marc 
C'^T   frrace  k   vous  sont  supprim.es  les  chevaux  et  les   (XVII,  44) 
marcs 

In  poem  II,  Amor  is  represented  as  a  merchant  who  tries  to 

cheat  his  client: 

Ges  no.m  duoill  s'amor  don  badaill 
Ni  no  sec  mesura  ni  taill  (II,  46-4?) 

Je  ne  me  plains  point  de  I'ar.our  parce  qu'il  est  inat- 
tentif  et  n' observe  ni  la  bonne  mesure  ni  la  "taille." 

In  -poerr   X,  the  overwhelming  effect  of  th^  lady's  love  is  so 

po'-rerful  th'it  it  is  described  by  this  commercial  metaphor. 

The  Iqdy  is  compared  to  a  usurer  who  eventually  acquires  both 

the  goods  and  the  person  of  the  debtors 
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Tant  a  de  ver  fait  renou 

C'obrador  n'a  e  taverna.         (X,  27-2F) 
Elle  a  en  cela  vralirent  si  blen  fait  I'usure  qu'elle 
poss^de  a  la  fols  1' artisan  et  la  boutique. 

The  rredleval  agricultural  world  Is  represented  in  poem 
X  where  the  peasant  working  the  land,  Is  cor.pared  to  the  suf- 
fering poet: 

Pleltz  trac  aran  c'om  que  laura      (X,  ^0) 
Je  supporte  pis  en  ainant  qu'uji  honme  qui  travaille 
la  terre 

Another  reference  to  the  agricultural  world  Is  In  poem  II. 

In  this  cor^parison  the  lover  follows  the  god  of  love  as  the 

work  horse  follows  the  reins: 

La  sec  a  tralll     (II,  1?) 
je  le  suls  copirne  ^  la  traine 

In  another  exarple ,  so  that  he  will  not  forget  his  obligation 

of  secrecy,  Apor  bridles  the  lover's  cheek: 

C'ATT'ors  I'afrena  la  gauta     (VIII,  5^) 
car  I'Arour  lui  bride  la  joue 

In  poem  XI,  love  agitates  the  lover's  heart  faster  than  a 

sifter  (Lavaud,  p,  6?,  n.  21): 

4ne   pleltz  irl  fa.l  cor  de  frulla      (XI,  21) 
car  le  coeur  fait  en  foI  pis  qu'un  blutoir 

Anoth^-r  ?PTlculturTl  Inage,  the.  scythe,  is  the  subject  of  a 

n'etaphor   In   poer   II    (Lav?iud  ,    p.    1?,    n.    37).      If   the   poet    tries 

to   sep.-^rate    hirself   from    the   lady,    described    by    the   backward 

moveTnent    of   the    scythe,,  his   thoughts  always   return   to   the    lady: 

Si    be    n'acuoill    tot   a   esdaill 

Kos    pessamens    lal    vos   assalll  (II,    37-3?) 

J'al    beau   ire    dirifrer    tout    a    fait    en    sens    Inverse,    rra 
pens^e    s'el'^nce   la-bas   vers   vous 

Another   preoccupation    of   dally    life,    food,    is    the    subject 

of  metaphors  and    corpnri  sons .      Givlnif   th*^    l-jiuzenriprs   material 
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for  fl-osslp  Is  described  as  feeding  them 

C'anc  no.ns  cauziin 

De  lor  noirlm  ^  (II,  3^-p) 

Car  jarals  nous  ne  nous  sotrines  plu  a  donner  pature 
X  ces  p;ens 

In  Doem  IV,  there  Is  a  redleval  culinary  terir'  for  cooking 

over  a  slow  fire  used  to  designate  the  lover  who  chooses  his 

la'^y  unwisely  (Lavaud  ,  p.  27,    n.^^):  "el  col  frrop^a,"  (s_e  cott- 

su^er  ^  petit  feu,  ^^)  ,   The  topic  of  secrecy  and  the  viound  of 

love  n-otif  are  corbined  in  poer"  VII  with  another  reference  to 

food.   Since  the  pof^t  is  unable  to  speak,  his  eyes  burn  at  the 

sis:ht  of  the  lady.   His  heart  thus  receives  its  nourishment: 

Lo   cors   TT^'abranda 

E.ill   huoill   n'ant   la  vianda  (VII,    2^-?9) 

En  ^oi  le  coeur  brf^le  et  ce  sont  les  yeux  qui  ont 
leur  pature. 

Arnaut  also  rakes   use    of    the    linages    of   light  and    heat 

quite    coT^-monly   found    in   courtly   poetry.      The    just   punishment 

for   the   proud    lover   is    one    of   burning  and    blazing,    "arda   e 

riTT',"    (_se    copsun^e    et    se   d  echire ,    II,    26).       In   poen   VIII,    it 

is    the   poet's   i^arrow   which   is    the    seat   of   his   passions 

Si   m'art  dinz    la  meola  j(^m»    21) 

Car,    bien   qu'au-decsns  de  moi   brule   la    p^oelle   de   ires    os 

Elsewhere    the   pain   of    the   flame    of   love   is   a    source    of   great 

ple^t  sure : 

D'arour  mi    pren   penssan   lo   fuocs 

S.l  desiriers  doutz    e   coraus; 

E.l   mal   es    saboros  qu'ieu    slnt 

13. il   flama   soaus   on  plus   m'art  (XIII,    F-11) 

Quand    j-^    soncre,    le    feu  d'nnnour  me    saisit,    ainsi   que 
le  d^sir  est  doux   et   p^n^trant,    et   le   mal   que    je    sens 
est  d^licieux   et   la   flamme   est  douce,    plus   elle   me   br^le. 

Kedicine  and  disease  ^<re  the  subject  of  much  of  i^rnf'Ut's 
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Irr^p-ery ,      Because  the  lover  Is  convinced  that  he  will  even- 
I'ljally  flraln  the  love  of  'ils  lady,  he  compares  hiir.self  to  a 
convalescent  in  poen  XIV,  (L^^vaud,  p.  90,  n.  3^)' 

Crels  ades  e  Fellleur  e.m  derc    (XIV,  3^) 

je  f!;ranc'ls  dejJH  et  re  fortlfie  et  ne  relive 

The  power  of  the  lady  is  a  natural  topic  for  medical  metaphors. 
In  poem  XVI ,  she  can  cure  t'  e  poet  with  .1ol  and  no  other  reiTcdy: 

CVab  jol  ses  vianda 

K'en  sap  far  meizlna  coigna  ■    (XVI,  31-32) 
car  elle  salt,  avec  la  joie,  sans  autre  aliment,  me 
procurer  un  aimable  remede 

In  the  next  st'^nza  of  this  poem,  a  similar  metaphor  Is  developed, 

Becuase  of  the  lady's  kiss  and  embrace,  the  poet  does  not  suffer 

from  disease  or  fever: 

.  ,  .  qu'ela.m  balsa  e  m-*acola. 
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Nl.m  fai  dolor  r:als  nl  gota  ni  febres.    (XVI,  ^0,^2) 
Elle  me  baise  et  m.'accole,  et  ne  me  font  scuff rir  ni 
la  maladie,  nl  la  f^outte,  ni  la  fi^vre. 

In  poem  IX,  the  lady's  kiss  is  likened  to  a  healing  balm  which 

cools  the  warm  henrt: 

.  ,  . .  .  .  in  bais  al  chaut 

cor  refrezir 

Que  no.i  val  autra  troma,  .       (IX,  ^9-51) 
un  balser  pour  rafraichir  mon  coeur  chaud ,  car  nulle 
autre  "gomme"  adoucissante  n*y   vaut  rien. 

In  poem  XVII,  n  rt  is  ease  is  used  to  curse  the  lauzenp'iers ; 

.  .  ,  perdatz  am.s  los  huoills  de  mal  crane   (^711,  ^2) 
puisslez-vous  perdre  les  deux  yeux  par  un  mauvais 
chancre 

Si'^ilqrly  in  poem  XI,  a  chancre  v.'hich  produces  blindness,  is 

the  punishment  for  trans,cression  against  the  courtly  code: 

E  traga.m  ams  los  huoills  cranes     (XI,  -^2) 
qu'un  chancre  m'enleve  les  deux,  yeux 
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In    poevT'   VIII,    an     abcess    of   the    cheek   perforns    the    same   function: 

E   pustell'al    en    sa    ga\ita  (VIII,    26) 

qu'll   alt    un   ahc^s   \   la    J  cue 

The   world    of   entertainr^nt ,    the    joust,    erarr:es,    dancing, 

and    ,'7ar"b]  inc-  are   also   the    sujects   of   Arnaut's   iretaphors  and 

comparisons.      In   poem  XV,    Arnaut   seeks  a   conparlson   In    the 

arruserents   of   f?:ar'es  and    Jousts: 

Anc  rais  so, us  plui ,  no.m  plac  tant  treps  ni  bortz 
Jainais,  Je  vous  1' assure,  ne  re  plut  autant  nl  jeu  {X^,yS) 
ni.    joute 

In  poem  VIII,  ,-]ol  makes  the  lover's  heart  dance  and  jump: 

Mas  pel  sleu  jol  trerp  e  sauta.       (VIII,  53) 
mals  par  la  joie  qui  vient  d'elle  11  danse  et  saute. 

In  an  enumeration  of  synecdoches,  Arnaut  declares  that  neither 

gambling  nor  m.usic  can  make  him  leave  his  lady: 

.  .  .  nl  Joes  ni  vlula 
No.m  pot  de  leis 

Partir  ...  (XI,  45-4?) 

le  Jeu  ou  la  Viole  ne  peut  m'en  s^parer 

Gambllns-  is  also  the  image  used  in  several  poems.   In 

poem  III,  Arnaut  refuses  to  compare  his  love  with  that  of  any 

other  lover.   To  admit  th^t  another  love  equals  his  would  be 

like  a  .crambler  who  receives  an  unlucky  turn  at  the  game  of  dice: 

De  drudaria 

No.m  sal  de  re  blasmar 

C'autrui  paria 

Torn  leu  an  reirazar     (III|  25-2?) 
Pour  ce  qui  est  d'etre  aime,  je  ne  puis  mie  plaindre  en 
rien,  car  accepter  maintenant  I'^galit^  avec  autrui ,  je 
tiens  cela  pour  un  coup  de  ce  qui  me  recule 

Similarly  In  poem  IV,  the  machinations  of  False  Love  =ire  repre- 
sented as  a  dlr-honest  player  at  the  game  of  dice  v.'ho  demonstrates 
his  subtlety  as  trickery  by  cheating  his  opponent  in  plain   view 
(Lavaud ,  p.  ?6,    n.'?7)j 
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Nas  ven  vel  c'un  dat  rl  ploirba 

^Jiiairi  leu  rrlellls  vel  qu'll  n'o  erbla   (VI,  26-2?) 
pals  J°  vols  blen  qu'll  ire  "ploinbe"  un  d^,  .au  iroirent 
rr-emp  oil  je  vols  le  rleux  qu'll  me  derobe  cet  "avantage," 

We  h-^ve  already  noted  that  flower  and  fruit  ir.apery 

abounds  In  the  spring  opening.   But  the  rest  of  the  courtly 

song  also  contains   many  botanical  allusions.   In  roeir,  XVI, 

the  fidelity  toi^lc  Is  presented  in  flower  symbolism.   The 

crod  of  love  tells  the  poet  that  he  does  not  resemble  a  violet 

which  quickly  changes  its  color  even  when  it  is  not  winter. 

Instead  he  urges  him  to  be  a  laurel  or  genista: 

E.m  dl  que  flors  no. 11  sembla  de  viola, 
Qul.s  camja  leu,  sltot  nonca  s'inverna, 
Ans  per  s'amor  sla  laurs  o  genebres.    (XVI,  12-14) 
et  11  me  dlt  que  je  ne  ressemble  pas  a  son  egard  a  une 
fleur  de  vlolette,  qui  change  vite  blen  que  ce  ne  solt 
nullement  I'hiver,  mals  que  pour  I'airour  d'elle  je  sols 
un  laurier  ou  un  gen^t. 

In  poem  XI,  Arnaut  devotes  a  whole  stanza  to  a  botanical 

metaphor.   Love  Is  represented  as  a  tree  'shoot  from  which  are 

born  good  fruits  for  the  faithful  lover.   If  a  false  lover 

breaks  the  shoot  however,  the  tree  will  die  until  it  is  revived 

by  a  fin  qm^  nt : 

Amors  es  de  pretz  la  claus 

S  de  proesa  lis  estancs 

Don  naisson  tuich  li  bon  frulch, 

S'es  qui  leialmen  los  cuoilla; 

viu'un   non  delis   gel   rii    nlula 

Kentre  que . s  noirls  el  bon  tronc 

Kais  si.l  romp  trefans  ni  culvertz 

Perls  tro  leials  lo  sa^re.       (XI,  9-l6) 
L'Rmour  est  la  clef  du  merite;  11  est  aussl  un  rejeton 
de  prouesse,  sur  lequel  nalssent  tous  les  bons  fruits 
s'il  y  a  quelqu'un  q\il  les  cuellle  loyalement,  car  ni 
la  orelee,  nl  le  brouillard  n' en   d^trulsent  .aucun,  tant 
qu'll  se  nourrlt  sur  le  bon  tronc;  mais  si  un  trompeur 
ou  nn  fourbe  le  casse,  11  de'p^rlt  jusqu'c\  ce  qu'un 
homme  loyal  le  solp-ne. 
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Accord  Ins:   to  Lavaud    (p.    57»    n.    91)  i    lines   90-92    in   poem   IX 

contnln   a    botanical   ret^phon 

Car  Fretz 
Sees 

Sal,  lal  es  deblenc5=!        (IX,  90-92) 
C^r  le  Frlx,  desseche  icl,  1^-bas  cro^t  au  double 

The  two  plants  represent  "Pretz"  at  the  present  court  and  the 

"Fretz"  at  the  court  where  Arnaut  is  sending  the  Jongleur.   One 

dries  up  and  the  other  prospers  and  doubles  in  size.   In  poen 

XI,  Arnaut  rieasures  the  distance  that  he  is  willing  to  put 

between  hlT^self  and  his  lady  the  width  of  a  rush,  "un  travers 

jonc"  (d,'un  travers  d  *un  .johc .  XI,  46).   In  images  very  renlnis- 

cent  of  the  spring  openinr,  the  lady's  freshness  is  compared 

to   the    budding  flowers  which   the    birds   i^ake    treirible   with   their 

chatter: 

Ges  rars  floritz 

Be  floretas  encoutas 

Cui  fan  treirblar  auzelhon  ab  lurs  bees 

Mon  es  plus  frescs  .  .  .  (XIII,  17-20) 

Aucun  rapeau  fleuri  de  fleurettes  en  bouton  que  les 
oiselets  font  trerbler  avec  leurs  bees  n'est  plus 
frais  qu'elle 

Besides    the    irages   fror   the    feudal,    reli.^aous,    coFiinerclal 

and  other  aspects  of  medieval  life.   Arnaut  makes  use  of  many 

woter  images.   An' example  is  the  metaphor  of  inundation  which 

represents  the  poet's  desire  for  the  lady.   The  flood  of  her 

love  overwhelms  the  poet  and  will  not  evaporate i 

Qu'el  sieus  cors  sobretracima 

Lo  mieu  tot  e  mon  s'elsaura       (X,  25-26) 

Car  son  coeur  submerge  le  mien  tout  entier  d'un  flot 

qui  ne  s'evapore  plus. 

The  eagerness  of  the  indiscreet  lover  to  speak  is  expressed 
TT^eti^phorically  by  a  flowing  jet  of  wat^r  (L9vaud,  p.  k^,    n.  30); 
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^ul  dl  qu'll  parlars  nl  cola   (VIII,  30) 
qijand  11  (^It   que  le  trop  parler  n'entralne  (falre  couler) 

The  5.Trpetuousness  of  Arnaut's  desire  Is  corpared  to  the  rising 

of  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  at  its  highest  ]evel: 

^ue  jes  Rozers,  per  arga  que  I'engrois, 

Non  a  tal  bful  al  cor  plus  larga  dotz 

Ko.Fi  fassa  estanc  d'air-or,  quand  la  remire.   (XV,  26-28) 
St  le  Rhone  n'a  point,  quelle  que  soit  I'eau  qui  le 
grossisse,  telle  iirp^tuosite  qu'en  Fon  coeur  n^  soit 
plus  abondant  encore  le  jaillisseir.ent  qui  y  fait  une 
nappe  d* ardour,  quand  je  la  conteirple. 

Another  exarple  of  Arnaut's  vrater  imagery  is  the  love  that 

r^lns  in  the  poet's  heart: 

L'amors  qui  inz  el  cor  ?ri  plou    (X,  13) 
I'ar^our  qui  ruisselle  en  Fon  coeur 

Arnaut's  very   poetic  image  of  the  setting  sun  rakes  use  of 
WRter  iirageryj       .....     ^ 

De  sai  on  lb  soleills  poigna  >  ■       '' 

Tro  lai  on  lo  soleils  plovil      (IV,  51-52) 
depuis  le  lieu  oii' le  solell  s'empresse  jusqu'a  celul 
ob  11  fait  pleuvoir  dans  les  eaux  sa  lumiere. 
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DiVICES  OF  RKPiitrTION 

Amplification  of  the  courtly  themes  was  the  general  aim 

of  th-^  canso.   Indeed  Geoffrey  of  Vlnsfmf  consecrated  nearly 

a  fourth  of  the  Foetria  nova  to  techniques  of  anolif Ic- tlo. 

The  Fiajor  ^r^ethod  of  anplif ication  in  poetry  as  In  nusic  >'?s 

repetition.   This  is  also  the  first  practical  rethod  of  -rpli- 

fying  the  material  listed  in  the  Foetria  n ova i 

31  facis  air.plum, 
Hoc  priino  precede  gradui  sententia  cum  sit 
Unica,  non  uno  veniat  contenta  paratu, 
3ed  variet  vestes  et  mutatoria  sunat; 
Sub  verbis  all  is  praesumpta  resume;  repone 
Pluribus  in  clausls  unum;  multiplice  forr.a   (Faral,  SG-^-) 
Dissimulentur  idem;  varius  sis  et  tamen  idem.. 

One  of  the  most  common  form.s  of  amplification  and  one  of  the 
simplest  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea  by  the  use  of  a 
synonym,   T'ais  is  one  of  the  commonest  stylistic  devices  in 
medieval  literature.   In  Arnaut's  poetry  It  is  the  most  pre- 
valent figure  of  repetition.   We  find  thus  very  often  a  pair 
of  synonymous  or  nearly  synonymous  nouns: 

treps  ni  bortz,  (XV,  36) 
lo  parlar  e  la  votz,  (XV,  4l) 
pons  ni  plane has,  (XVI,  29) 
lees  e  glotz,  (XV,  3^3 
mesur  ni  taill,  (II,  ^7) 
desirier  ni  talen,  (XIII,  33) 
perda  e.l  dan,  (XVI,  11) 
renda  ni  trahug,   (V,  10) 
don  e  capdel  (V,  17) 
guanda  ni  esdug  (V,  17) 
joi  e  deport  (VI,  27) 
chantz  e  condutz,  (IX,  F7) 

In  the  spring  opening,  the  repetition  of  nouns  is  frequently 

used  to  reinforce  the  atmosphere  of  the  seasona 

vais  e,l  vims,  (III,  ^) 
puois  ni  comba,  (III,  2) 
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bee    nl    frola,    (VIII,    3) 

lo   chant    e.l    refrln,    (IIi    10) 

brais   e    crltz,    (XII,    1) 

In  poen  V,  the  synonymous  pair  is  separated;  here  it  be/:'ins 

and  ends  the  verse i 

Eeport  me  oreis  e  desdup:,  (V,  31) 

Adjectives  are  repeated  in  the  same  twofold  patternj 

ferms  et  entiers,  (XV,  3) 
breus  ni  cortz,  (XV,  22) 
fals  e  bortz,  (XV,  29) 
coindas  e  franchas,  (XVI,  Bi 
fis  e  obediens,  (XVII,  15) 
doussa  e  coiff:na,  (IV,  6) 
baut  e  gaillart,  (XIII,  2 5) 
vral  e  fizel,  (V,  l6) 
humil  e  mol,  (VI,  24) 
fin  e  certa,  (VII,  23) 
levet  e  pla,  (VII,  36) 
balps  e  mutz ,  (IX,  P) 
let  e  baut,  (IX,  66) 
coind'e  leri,  (X,  1) 
verai  e  cert,  (X,  3) 

Some  pairs  are  also  examples  of  alliteration: 

plan  e  prim,  (II,  1) 

bon  e  bel,  (V,  IF) 

fis  e  frems,  (VIII,  I6) 

Arnaut  also  varies  the  position  of  the  adjectives,  placing 

them  around  the  substantive: 

Bona  doctrina  e  soaus,  (X,  25) 
fin  cor  e  franc,  (XVII,  2) 

Arnaut's  verbs  too  come,  in  synonymous  or  nearly  synonymous 

pairs : 

plan    e   daura,     (X,     5)  obre    e   mirc,     (II,    12) 

arda    e   rim,    (II,    26)  mi    cuebr'e.m.   cela,    (III,    l'^) 

volv   e    tomb;     (IV,    10)  trepa   e    sauta,    (VIII,    53) 

auci    e    fola,    (VIII,    12)  manten    e   e;overna,     (X,    8) 

capuip^   e   doli,    (X,2)  ira   ni    rampa,    (XIII,    I6) 

fore    ni    s'embanc,     (XVII,    26)  honors    e    celebres,     (XVI,    21) 

esquiva    e   desmanda,     (XVI,    1?)  baisa    e   m'acola,     (XVI,    ^C) 

loinz    nl.t    sebres    (XVI,    1?)  duptat    e    crems,     (XIV,    jl) 
capdella    e.l    p:overna,    (:cv,    3^) 
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The  sprlnfT  openlna'  often  h=is  a  pair  of  verbs  which  amplify  the 

sounds. of  the  season i 

11  chant  e  11  bralll,  (II,  ?) 
sona  e  tint,  (XIII,  3) 
bra la  e  chanta,  (VIII,  ^) 

Like  the  adjectives,  Arnaut  also  places  the  verbs  arounu  their 

•:iilijrctsi 

chanta  auzel  ni  piaula,  (XI,  h-) 
I'en  seip-net  Cortesia  e  I'c   duels,  (XV,  17) 
no  s'esduis  de  celliei  no  s'estors,  (XV,  U) 
m'art  le  cors  e ,m   riin:^ ,  (x,  ^2) 

These  s.ynonynous  pairs  can  of  course  be  expanded  to  an 
enuTT-eratlon .   Both  enumeration  with  connectives,  polysynde- 
ton, and  without  connectives,  asyndeton  are  corron  in  Arnaut 's 
poers,   EnuFier'^.tion  is  often  found  in  the  openinp;  cobla; 

La  flors  e  11  chan  e  11  clar,  (IV,  5) 
Fuelll'e  flor  e  frug,  (V,  1) 
Kl  fuelll'e  ire  floris  e.in  fruich,  (V,  5) 
Amors,  et,  Joics  e  llocs  e  ters,  (XIV,  1) 

It  is  also  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the  lady's  qualities! 

Pretz,  e  sabers  e  sens,  (XVII,  2 J) 

Polysyndeton  is  as  co-^iron  among  enumerations  of  nouns  as  it 

is  amonp;  verbs i 

ermita  ni  monge  ni  clerc,  (XIV,  26) 

orars  ni  Joes  ni  viula,  (XI,  '15) 

crels  ades  e  meillur  e,."   derc,  (XIV,  3^) 

vei  et  aug  et  esgar,  (XV,  9) 

rsls  ni  gota  ni  febres,  (XVI,  '-^2) 

prenc  I'afan  e.l  sofr'  e.l  p^irc,  (XVII,  I9) 

The  staccato  eff ec':  of  asyndeton  or  arti cuius  is  less  corron: 

verr^eills,  verts,  blaus,  bl^ncs,  rruocs,  (XIII,  1) 

verglers,  plans,  plais,  t'^rtres,  (XIII,  2) 

verais,  fr=incs,  fis,  mercieans,  parecedors,  (XIII,  I3) 

dompnelador,  fenhen,  fradel,  (V,  37) 

lr'-it,  l»t,  savi,  fol,  (VII,  3) 

SoTT-etlmes   Arn-iu'"    eo^bines    the    legato   effect    of   polysyndeton 
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with  the  staccato  effect  of  artlculus i 

coasells,  aizlna,  be$  nl  raus,  (XIII,  15-16) 

Chans,  vauz,  nl  plans,  nl  puols,  (XV,  1?) 

cors   clflrs,    sotll--,    (-    francs,    (IX,    12) 

cors  g^i ,  grallet  e  nov,  (X,  20) 

deport,  ris  e  jois,  (XV,  33) 

freltz,  gels  nl  buerna,  (XVI,  !^U) 

resura,  sen  et  antres  bos  r^estlers, 

beutat,  joven,  bos  fatz  e  bels  derrors,  (XV,  1?-1P) 

ANyOFINATIO 

A  voTQ    sophisticated  forr  of  word  repetiti  ;n  is  the  figure 
called  a-nnonlnatio.   This  figure  consists  of  the  repetition  of 
a  word  but  with  sorre  forrr  of  variation,  such  as  the  addition 
of  a  prefix  or  suffix,  or  a  change  of  tense  or  case.   The 
most  coinTron  forrr  of  this  firure  is  the  recurrence  of  tv;o   simi- 
lar verbs  forir's: 

Far  so  qu'ieu  vu e 1 1 1  e.F  vol  sill  c'ai  cobida  (V,  2?) 
Que,  sl.l  dreitz  qu'ai  no.r^.  val ,  vailla.rn  merces.  (VI,  1^) 
Anc  ieu  non  1  Vq  i  c .  v^a.s   ella  r^'a   (VII,  1) 
M'apcr'ieu  plus  fa  1 1  si.m  fes  secors   (VII,  ^7) 
Val I  Ben  sui  folsl   E  que  vau  done  cercan?   (XIII,  26) 
Si.iT>  for  ieu  so  fos  reis  o  dues   (XIV,  30) 

Anc  rals,  so'us  pTiu.  no.r  pIrc  tant  treps  ni  bortz  (XV,  36) 
In  ■Doerr  VII,  the  annoFinati one s  tie   several  lines  together: 

.  .  .  Inz  el  cor  n^'  esta 

Qu'  est^r  ri  f^^i  teren  paors   (VII,  12-13) 

Vezen 

K'estal  alzlda 

Ve.us  que.F  ten  a  vidal   (VII,  31-33) 

In  several  poenis  there  nre  Instances  of  :^i n or inatlo  between 
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noTirs   and    verbs t 

duesc'al    .lorn   quez   a.lorna.       (V,    ?1) 

Que   d'als    .lauzlr 

No.m   val    .iols    una    poTT'a  (IX,    67-6P) 

2   no.TTi    frezitz    frpjtz    .     .     .         (XVI,    h-1) 

In   poern  XII,    t'lere    Is   an   ar.nnrlnatlo   between   two  verb   forrrs 

enrt    a    nouni 

.  .  .  quan  pens  sas  grans  valors 

Va] er  ses  llels  on  plus  vale  Allxandres   (XIII,  2C-21) 

In  ttvo  poeris  this  figure  is  conposed  of  adjectives  and  nouns: 

Tan  pare  is  p-enta 

Cella  que.i^  te  joios 

las  p-ensors  trenta       "       (III.  ^9-51) 

Ges  rams  f loritz 

De  floretas  envoutas  (XII,  17-18) 

In  poeF'  VIII,  th^re  is  an  annorinatio  between  two  adjectivest 

Qui  rn'q  sol  et  ieu  sola     (VIII,  ^F) 
Finally,  there  are  tvjo  instances  of  annorlnatio  between  adjec- 
tive and  verb: 

.  .  .  ab  honor  loiprna 

Per  que  leu  loinp-  son  seia-noril    (IV,  ^7-^8) 

Que  f ol  pla.e  fai  qui  se  neteus  af ola    (XVI,  I9) 
Arnaut's  virtuoso  piece  in  regard  to  this  type  of  word 
play  is  found  in  his  satiric  sirventes.   Here  Arnaut  plays 
with  and  puns  on  the  word  "cornar."   It  appears  twelve  differ- 
ent tires  in  this  poem:  "cornar"  (6),  infinitive;  "corn"  (7)f 
noun;  "corns"  (1?),  noun;  "corn"  (IF),  noun;  "oornes,"  "corn" 
(?7),  past  participle,  noun;  "cornavatz"  (31) »  verb;  "Cornill" 
(3'^)f  piJn  on  a  place  nairie;  "cornes"  (~1),  past  participle; 
"corn  co:^nar"  ('^7),  noup,  Infinitive;  "cornar"  (''1-9),  infinitive. 
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alliter;\tion 


Alliteration  Is  one  of  poetry's  rest  comron  sound  devices 
^nd  one  of  waich  Arn'^ut  rakes  arrple  use,   Toja  (p.  ^9)  states 
In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  that  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  examples  of  it  in  Arn^.ut's  poen^s.   He  considers 
it  "I'eleF.ento  di  r^aggior  peso  nella  tecnica  rusicale  di  Arnaut." 
Of  course  it  would  be  undesirable  to  list  all  the  instances 
of  alliteration  in  Arnaut' s  poers.   An  attexf^pt  will  therefore 
be  r-ad e  to  select  those  exai^ples  which  illustrate  his  range 
and  skill  in  this  forp  of  verbal  orchestration.   The  type  of 
alliter^' tion  discussed  x>rill  be  basically  initial  and  final 
consonance  sounds.   After  the  discussion  of  both  alliteration 
and  assonance,  an  investigation  of  the  interactions  of  both  will 
be  undertaken.   Fost  of  Arnaut' s  rrore  than  two  hundred  examples 
of  alliteration  consist  of  two  words  with  identical  first  let- 
ters placed  side  by  sidei 

2:;ii  ressTs  .  .  .  (X,  15) 

Gella  c  •  OP!  jDer  _pros  recorda   (VIII,  ^S) 
As  we  h«ve  seen  above  the  synonyrous  pairs  often  contain  alliter- 
ating consonants: 

vais  e.l  vips   (III,  ^) 

J2lan  e  _2rlri     (II ,  D 
Soretires  the  alliterating  pair  surrounds  its  Modifier  as  in 
poer"  XVII: 

fin  cor  e  franc   (XVII,  2) 
In  mnny    exarples  thf^   alliteration  is  rore  elaborate  than 
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Ju-^t  two  words  of  close  proxi'^lty.   In  poen  XIII,  the  alllter- 
tlnfT  words  are  th"  rost  Inportnnt  ones  and  dominate  the  whole 
]  Ine : 

Qxj'en  J2^ssara  _g'^rt  las  £alutz  d'Uzerna   (XVI,  2?) 

3lT"il-'rly  in  poe^^  VIII,  verse  (39)  #  't'le  '^illi  ter:-itirg  "p"  pre- 
d  OT^  1  n  ^  t  e  s  ; 

Qu'^^ne,  rio^  Salnz  Pauls  fetz  _2istola    (VIII,  39) 
In  other  exarples,  the  alliteration  encompasses  or  surrounds 
the  thought: 

Car  en  _2'^tz  j^renc  I'afan  e.l  sofr'e.l  _2arc   (XVII,  19) 
In  poem  IV,  it  bepcins  and  ends  the  verse: 

Cogul  tenga  per  columba   (IV,  3^) 
In  other  examples,  Arnaut  makes  two  consonants  alliterate  in 
parallel  rrroups: 

Fals  2^usengier,  fuocs  ].as  l.engas  vos  arga   (XVII,  ^5) 

In' poem  IX,  there  are  three  alliteratinc:  consonants: 

Ka.l  cors  ferms  £oTtz 

Ki  fai  cobrir  ...       (IX,  ^5-^6) 

Another   com^^on  construction  on  which  alliteration  Is 

found  is  in  enumerations  of  similar  parts  of  speech:  - 

D'aquest 'am:or   son   lunh  _forsdug 

Eompneidor,  fenhen,  fradel       (V,  3^-37) 

Verais,  francs,  fis,  mercians  ,  .  .   (XIII,  13) 
In  the  above  examples  the  alliteration  is  >:ietireen  nouns  and 
adjectives,  but  is  also  exists  betv;een  verbs: 

.  .  .  _sofr'e  ^e.^a   (IV,  40) 
Alliteration  is  also  co^-mon  in  the  description  of  the  lady's 
qualitipsz 
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B<«ut'^t,  jovens,  b'^s  faitz  e  bel  derors   (XV,  lE) 

Pretz  e  _sabers  e  j^ens  (XVII,  23) 

Arnnut's  u^e  of  'Alliteration  is  not  Just  for  er^bellish- 

rrent.   ooiretiires ,  as  in  the  precedin;?  example,  it  is  spread 

over  Fore  than  one  line.  Inpoers  '.vith  verses  of  shorter  length, 

the  alllterT^tion  is  soretipes  continued  in  the  subsequent  line, 

produclnp-  a  unifying  effect.   The  following  examples  fror  poem 

IX,  -■'emonstrate  this  technique: 

Anz  vos  d.esir 

Plus  que  Eieu  cill  de  Doma     (IX,  FU^FS) 

Qu'al  ^ieu  _servir 

Sul  del  pe  tro  c'al  coma"      (IX,  33-34) 

In  this  example  from  poem  II,  the  "d"'s  help  to  tie  these  lines 

tojTether: 

Kais  per  paor 
Del  d_evenaill 
Don    joi    trassalll  (II,    29-32) 

In   poem   XVI,    alliteration   provides   an  added   artistic 
link   betvjeen   c  obi  as  .         Besides      the        unusual   thematic    connec- 
tion -  be  tT-jeen    the    fourth  and    fifth      stanzas   in    this   poem,    there 
is   n    reinforcing-  artistic    link   produced    by    the   alliteration 
of    the    "p'"s: 

Qu'en  _2assara  J2''^rt   la's  j^alutz   d'Uzerna 
Con  joere.^rins    o   lai    joi    on    cor   iLbres. 

3'ieu  n'ai  j^assatz  jions   ni   ^l^i^chas 

Per  liels    .    .    .  (XVI,    27-30) 

Alliteration  of  final  consonants,  although  less  important 

than  th^t  of  Initial  consonance,  because  of   their  frequency 

cannot  be  overlooked  in  Arnaut's  poetry.   Often  pairs  of  words 
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which  go  together  grammatically  are  linked  by  final  consonance': 
.  .  .  d  'enuef;  fu£   (V,  ?2) 
D'ainor  ml  pren  penssan   (XVI,  P) 

•  •  •  P^Z  P^^or  (11,29) 

Totz  alps  volgutz     (IX,  70) 

.  .  .  tant  aut      (XVII,  ^) 
Like  initial  consonance,  Arnaut  uses  final  consonance  to  empha- 
size the  irportant  words  in  longer  lines: 

Car  pio^  voler_s  e_s  tant  feriT_s  at  entlers    (XV,  3) 
What  can  be  said  of  initial  consonance  and  enumeration  can 
also  be  said  of  final  consonance  and  eniuneration .   In  poem  XIII, 
Arnaut  unites  the  enumeration  of  the  quail tes  of  the  lover  by 
the  sibilance  of  the  final  "s"*s: 

Verai_s,  francos,  fi^,  merceian_s,  parcedor^   (XIII,  I3) 
The  description  of  the  lady's  moral  qualities  in  poem  XVII  is 
also  linked  by  final  alliteration: 

Pret_z  e  saber^  e  sen^  (XVII,  23) 

Another  aspect  of  final  consonance  is  slant  or  oblique 
rhymes.   Such  rhymes  are  composed  of  Identical  final  consonances 
but  of  different  vowels.   In  classical  rhetoric  this  is  known 
as  similiter  desinens .   In  three  of  Arnaut' s  poem.s,  there  are  slsnt 
rbymfeff  which  consist  of  tvjo  present  participles  of  different 
conjugations  placed  side  by  side: 

On  m'esta.l  cors  e.l  sens  dormen  velllan   (XIII,  19) 

K'en  saj:)  far  melzina  coigna 

Ba.lsan  tenen  ^      (XIV,  40) 

Que.l  seu  bel  cors  baisan  rlzen  descobra   (XII,  39) 
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Not  only  does  the  sound  of  the  near  rhyme  attract  our  ear, 
but  the  repetition  of  the  sare  two  syllables  and  the  sare 
p-rnnratlcal  figure,  that  of  present  action,  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  thepi.   However  it  would  be  incorrect  to  talk  of  final 
consonance  qs  an  isolated  stylistic  feature.   Like  other  figures 
of  sound,  it  usually  works  in  conjunction  with  other  phonetic 
devices  to  produce  the  verbal  magic  of  poetry, 

ASSONANCE 

Although  the  repetition  of  initial  or  tonic  vowels  is 
irore  subtle  in  effect  than  initial  consonant  repetition,  it 
is  no  less  important  a  phonetic  device.   Initial  repetition 
is  very  effective  in  lines  where  there  are  few  strong  conson- 
ants to  impede  the  vocal  flow: 

.  .  ,  ab  art  d'T_mor       (II,  l4) 

.  .  .  Amor  ab  que  m'atropel    (V,  23) 
Like  alliteration,  Arnaut  uses  assonance  to  link  together  the 
words  of  nhrases  or  short  expressions: 

motz  de  valor         (II.  13) 

rlc  cor  til  .(IV,  ^5) 

The  synonymous  pairs  are  also  often  joined  by  assonance: 

senhor  e  companh9n    (VI,  29) 

s_imple  cor  e  p-en t_il    (IV,  2U-) 
Assonance  is  also  found  in  Arnaut*  s  r.-any   enumerations: 

Amors  et  iois  e  liocs  e  terns    (XIV,  1) 

deportz  ris  e  jols  (XV,  33) 

Pre*-z  e  sabers  e  s?ns  (XVII,  23) 
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Line  50  In  poeir'  IX,  has  two  pairs  of  Interlocking  assonating 
vo^'fels: 

Lnl  on  doutz  irotz  row   en  ai^re.     (IX,  50) 
In  poer  V,  there  Is  a  verse  with  two  assonatlng  vowel  soundst 

Lb.   bela  que  d 'aror  m'apel      (V,3?) 
Th<=se  vowels  are  supported  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  fep^lnlne 
endln.'TP  in  the  first  two  words.   The  repeated  inltal  ptnd 
tonic  "a"'s  in  line  57  in  poem  VIII  also  receive  support  fror. 
the  three  weaker  ferrlnine  endings: 

C'Airors  I'afrenn  la  gauta     (VIII,  5?) 
The  followln.^  line  has  three  sets  of  assonatlng  vovielsj 

Quar  qu_l  wals  v^l   Fais  dopta  fa.r  faill_ida   (V,  3^) 

In  poer  XII,  the  assonances  extended  over  nore  than  one  line, 

link  the  two  verses  together: 

Doutz  bra is  e  crltz 

La 1 s .  cantars,  voutas       (XIII,  1-2) 

Another  ^lerent  of  assonance  is  internal  rhyre  betv;een  tonic 

vowels  and  siirilar  consonants.   This  was  coriron  arong  the 

latin  poets.  Arn.^ut's  poetry  is  quite  full  of  these  rhymes, 

I'ost  of  his  internal  rhymes  are  close  together  in  th;--  line 

and  like  '^ill  rhymes  tend  to  draw  attention  to  themselves  \-'i6 

thus  rei i-if orce  the  meaning  of  the  rhyme  vvords.   In  poem  V, 

Arn'^ut  emphasizes  the  lover's  suffering  by  rhym.ing   the  word 

•■"ith  an  intensifying  adjective: 

£  vos  f-^itz  m.'en  dels  .'=cr a n s  af ■^ts  secorsi    (V,  I9) 

In    the    f ollo-vin.cr   exarrple,    the    successfi'l    outcom.e    th^'t    th^    poet 

asks   God    to  -'rr^int    him    is   underlined    by   the    rhyme   between       'give" 
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Que  Dleus  m'en  don  bon  Issertl      (X,  1?) 
Slrllarl.y   In  poein  XIII,  the  lady's  irantle,  which  shields  the 
lovprs  fron  society,  draws  our  attention  because  of  the  rhyme: 

I^.r  fetz  escut  de  son  bel  Trantel  endl   (XII,  jC) 
In  poeir  XIV,  Arn-^iut  rhymes  identical  parts  of  speech.   The 
repetition  of  the  present  participles  reflects  verballj''  the 
persistence  required  by  the  loveri 

Caran  pri?n  s  *af  ranca  cors  ufecs.    (XIV,  ^C) 
The  rhyrne  in  "-'^n"    is  also  aided  by  the  verb  'afranca." 
A  ^^i^llnr  t(^chnique  is  employed  In  poep"^  XVII.   .iere  the  sorrow 
of  parting  is  underlined  by  the  repetition  of  pronouns  whose 
end  In^.  produce  the  rhymes 

C^r  no  _serai  sieus  ni  mieus  _si  ir'en  pare   (XVII,  27) 
The  phonetisF  of  this  verse  is  also  reinforced  by  the  sibilant 
alliteration.   In  poerr  XII,  it  is  the  rhyme  between  the  present 
P'^rtlciple  and  the  verb  that  helps  bring  out  their  meaning: 

Fero  gauzeri  ml  ten  e  sa    (VII,  ^5) 
The  seasonal  openings  are  a  natural  place  to  develop  in- 
ternal rhyme.   Indeed,  in  poem  IV' s  spring  opening' the  piercing 
trill  of  the  birds  is  imitated  by  the  sound  of  the  rhyme: 

La  flors  e  11  chan  e.jj^  cl^ir  qi3i_l   (IV,  5) 

In  poem  XII,  there  is  an  example  of  internal  rhym.e.   But  in 

this  v^rse  there  is  no  connection  between  the  meaning  and  the 

sound.   Th'=>  woj'd   at  the  end  of  line  3  rhymes  with  the  be>?-in- 

nin"-  'vrord  in  the  follov;in,'T  line,  thus  linking  by  sound  the 

two  lines: 

Aug  dels   auzels   qu'en    lur   l?:tin    f-^n    precs 

Quecs   ab   sa   par  (XII,    3-^) 
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SlTril'irly ,  the  Internal  rhyre  In  line  l6  does  nothing,  but  add 

to  the  sonority  of  the  verse « 

T-int  cant  val  rrals  fis  paugz  qii.'lra  nl  rain  pa .  (XII,  l6) 

In  poeTr\   IV,  there  Is  an  Internal  rhyme  vfilch  links  tv;o  suc- 

ceedincr  llnesi 

Ab  la  sazon  rioussa  e  coltrna 

K'enselgnon  c'ab  jol  i^'apolgna     (IV,  6-7) 

The  rhyre  is  all  the  r?ore  poignant  because  "sazon"  is  one  of 
the  subjects  of  "ensejgnon."   Line  11  of  poen  XI  is  Arnaut's 
bravura  piece  as  far  as  internal  rhyme  technique  is  concerned. 
In  the  same  verse  there  are  two  rhyming  sounds  which  are  pre- 
sent in  every  woi*d  in  the  line  except  the  article  "11": 
Don  nalsson  tuich  11  bon  fruich     (XI,  11) 
Now  that  we  have  discussed  Arnaut's  use  of  alliteration, 
both  initial  and  final,  and  Initial  and  tonic  assonance,  we 
can  look  at  some  passages  from  all  these  points  of  view.   In 
this  way  we  can  better  experience  the  total  effect  of  Arnaut's 
verbal  art.   In  the  following  lines  from  poem  XIII,  v/e  see  how 
he  employs  all  the  sonorous  techniques  at  his  command  to  pro- 
duce a  verbal  music.   They  are  especially  note'v-'orthy  for  their 
Internal  rhymes  in  "-or"  which  are  all  the  more  pronounced 
since  they  are  placed  at  the  caesura  in  lines  5  and  6: 

3o.m  met  en  cor  qu'ieu  color  mon  chan 

D'un  aital  f I'or  don  lo  fruTfz^  sia  amors 

E  jois  le  £ran^,  e  1*  olors  d'enol  £ran£re_s.  (XIII,  5-7) 

Here  the  rhyme,  the  initial  consonances,  the  final  conson- 
ance and  the  assonance  all  work  together  to  create  one  of 
Arnaut's  rrost  musical  passages.   Another  line  which  demonstrates 
Ai^naut's  verbal  mastery  is  a  form  of  the  outdoing  motif  i 
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i.iu'el   r|29n   no   ha    h9r;2^   ^^^    neg-un   non  (XVII,    29) 

et    11    n'y   a   point   au  r-onc'e   d '  homme    .susceptible   d'etre 
norrr^" 

In    this   exaTT-ple,    the    initial   and    final   nasals   and    the   assonance 

In   "9"    work   toprether  with   the    staccato   effect   of   the    one   and 

t'-.'o    syllable   words   to  produce  a   line   of  verbal    solerrnity   well 

suited    to   the    content, 

SlTT-ilarly   the    initial    "t"    and    final    sibilance    in   line    16 
of   poer   XIV  co-operate   with   the   rhyr^e    of    the    one-  and    tv;o- 
syll^ble   words    to   produce   a  verse    of    seriousness,    fitting   the 
Tretaphor   of  war  and    the    bargaining  with   the   god    of   love: 

Trevas  _totz,  jteTrp_s  ab   totas   for_s  dels.  dec_s      (XIV,    I6) 

treve    et   repos   en   tous   terps   avec    toutes   les  dames 
In    the    same   poer^    the   proverb   in   line    3^    is   another   illustration 
of   Arnaut's   nastery    of    sound: 


•  •  t 


_taj2t  ^r9na  _tr9  plou  •    (XIV,  36) 
il  tonne  tellement  qu'k  la  fin  il  pleut 

The  key  word  "trona,"  thunder,  which  could  be  said  to  be  onor^a- 
topoeic  In  itself  is  surrounded  and  reinforced  with  similar 
sounds,  the  "t"  and  "n"  of  "tant"  and  the  identical  first  syl- 
lable "tro-."   In  poer  XII,  Arnaut  Joins  three  key  words  by 
an  identical  syllable  "-air-": 

.    .     .    qu'ieu   e   midonz    jassam 

En   la    chambra   on  ardui    nos   mandem  (XII,    3?-39) 

Uns   rics   convens    .    .    . 
que   ra  dare    et   rroi    nous    couchions   dans    la    chambre 
ou   tous  deux   nous   nous   fixames   une   precieuse   entrevue 

The    lover's    '^-oal    of    physical    union    is    emphasized    by    the    sounds 

of   the   words   "jassair,"    "chambra"    and    "amdui."      These    sounds 

are    also   reinforced    bjr    the    other   "m"'s    and    "a"'s.      In    poem   XIII, 
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Arnaut   conveys   a   feellnr   of   ln.s;3ltude   by  duplicating   in    the 
line    the   !rajor   sounds   of    the   V.ey   word    "lancuir"! 

Que   lone   respl^eich   tant   lanr^'ir   fin  ar^an.       (XIII,    ^!-0) 

car   les    lon.°"s    replts   font   lan-^uir   un  ar.nt   fickle. 
Thus,    the    two  voi-rels   of   "languir,"    "a"    and    "i"'    each   exist 
three    times    in   the    <^entence   and    the    initial    "1'"    twice. 

Arnaut   conveys  a   rpood    of    solitude   at    the   beginning   of 

poeTTi  XV  by   repeating;   the    first   two   sounds   of    the   key   ■•.'ord 

"sols"    five    times    in   two   lines: 

Sols  _sui   qui  _sai    le    sobrafan  quem   sortz      (XV,    1-2) 
Al,  cor  d  'aiDor  _sofren   per   sobrairar 

Je  suis  le  seul  a  savoir  I'exces  ce  chagrin  qui 
jaillit  en  mon  coeur  parce  que  j'airae  a  I'exc^s 
d'un  airour  r^signe 

The   nine   final   and    initial    sibilants  also  y?hisper   the   lover's 

solitude.      In  addition    the   many   "r"'s   and    "l"*s   m.ake    the   words 

glide   along. 

Arnaut  is  no  less  clever  in  conveying  sorrow  through 

sounds.   In  poem  XVII,  the  pali  of  love  is  described  In  a  line 

•v'hich  ec'^oes  the  sounds  of  the  verb  to  suffer,  "dolon."   This 

verse  contains  five  initial  "d"'s  and  three  "o"'s,  one  of  :;hich 

rhymes  Tvith  the  key  word: 

D'un  d_outz  d_esir  d_on  ri  £ol9n  li  flanc   (XVII,  IP) 

ether  lines  w'^iich  refer  to  sxiffering  show  a  conscious  effort 

to  cnll  attention  to  the  key  >/ord  by  clustering  "d"'s  '^ro-.^nd 

it  and  reprodiicin'^  its  vowel  close  by  : 

.  .  .  2.0  cor  vol 
_3o  d_{;>n  cl9_len_s  _sl  sojorna  (VII,  l'J-15) 

Dins  la  d_o]^or  d_el^  cor  no.s  mou    (XIV,  2C) 
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The  nature  openings  are  another  topic  which  display 

Arn^ut's  verbal  mastery.   The  beginning  ]ines  of  poem  XII  nre 

a  spectncular  complex  of  Interrelationships  of  assonance  and 

consonance,  both  initial  and  final.   Among  his  introductory 

stanzas,  this  is  Armut's  virt\ioso  piece  from  a  verbal  rjoint 

of  view: 

Et   vei  vern'Pill_s,  blaus.  blmcs  eruoc^ 

Ver£ier_P:J  pl^ns ,  plai  ?; ,  tertre_s  e  vaus   (XIV,  1-2) 

All  the  words  of  the  enumeration  end  in  final  "s,"   The  initial 
svllable  "er-"  occurs  four  times  and  the  alliteration  in  "pl-"'s 
and  "bl-"*s  share  the  assonance  in  "a."   Here  the  landscape 
takes  on  a  C4zanne-lil-:e  quality  as  it  is  broken  down  into  its 
basic  colors.   Because  of  the  interplay  of  assonance  and.  con- 
sonance, the  sonorous  effect  is  alm.ost  impressionistic.   The 
winter  opening  of  poem.  XI  is  no  less  interesting  in  re.pard  to 
its  sound  techniques: 

En  breu  brisara.l  temp^  braus 

3._ill^bisa  b^si^^a  ei_s  brines         (XL,  1-2) 

Here  the  "br-"  sound  v^hich  in  itself  could  suggest  the  cold. 
wind  is  associated  with  the  words  "braisar"  (to  break)  i^nd. 
"brnus"  (h^rsh,  rax-:).   It  is  t'.:ifin  repeated  two  more  tirres  in 
the  two  lines.   The  pair  "brisar"  and  "braus"  -^re  also  empha- 
sized by  the  assonance  of  their  tonic  vo"\-els.   The  "b"  of  "bisa" 
is  repeated  in  the  verb  "busina"  (murmur)  as  is  the  tonic  "i" 
qnr"!  the  femi.ni'^e  endin.gs.   Both  lines  also  terminate  in  final 
sibilance.   The  interchange  of  vowels  and  consonants,  especially 
the  repetition  of  the  "b"  and  "br"  sounds,  all  contribute  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  harsh  vjind  of  winter.   This  is  one 
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of  Arnaut's  rost  successful  onorr.atopoeic  passages. 

The  first  stanza  of  poem  IX. is  another  passage  that 

cannot  be  overlooked  in  regard  to  Arnaut's  verbal  art.   The 

rhyire   scheme  of  the  poem  itself  attracts  one  simply  by  its 

irre;7ularlty I   seventeen  lines  of  dissimilar  length  from  one 

to  six  syllables  in  the  follovring  pattern:  A,  B,  C,  L,  ii,  F, 

G,  -B,  H,  H,  I,  C,  J,  K.  L,  C,  K.      Of  the  thirteen  different 

rhymes,  eight  could  be  considered  rare.   The  irregular  length 

of  the  lines  distributes  them  in  an  unm^ethod  ical  fashion  v.'hich 

produces  a  jerky  uneven  sound.   This  is  aided  by  the  unusual 

consonant  sounds  of  the  rhymes  themselves:   "tz,"  "csV  and  "ncs," 

which  reoccur  at  odd  intervals: 

L'aura  arara 

Fa.l^  bruoills  brancutz 

Cla;2ir       ^ 

Que.l  doussa  e^eissa  ab  fuoills 

Si_s  1  ^  t_z 

Bqcs 

Dels  auzels  ramencs . 

T§n  balp_s   e   irut^ 

Par_5 

E  non-ps_r_s  (IX,    1-10) 

"Etz,"  "ecs,"  and  "encs,"  unified  by  final  sibllance,  become 

almost  slant  rhymes.   They  are  interspersed  between  the  rhymies 

of  higher  pitch  in  "utz"  and  "ir"  and  the  medium-pitched  "uoilla." 

The  rhymes  at  the  bottom  of  the  vov/el  triangle  begin  and  end 

the  i-rinter  opening,  "ara"  and  "ars."   In  these  ten  lines  all 

the  vowel  sounds  are  thus  represented,   Further  most  of  themi 

are  linked  ty   final  sibilance  whose  density  and  irregularity 

add  to  the  mimetic  creation  of  verbal  vjlnd  .   The  overwhelming 

onomatopoeic  quality  of  the  passage  prompted  Valency  to  remark 

that  "the  song  itself  seems  to  shiver  in  the  bitter  wind  which 
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Its  sh-^rp  sounds  evoke,  and  the  sense  stutters  forth  spas- 
modically, a-^  If  forced  out  between  the  chattering,  teeth  of  the 
poet. "7 

FOS^'  III 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  Arnaut's  use  of  the  rhetorical 
fio-ures,  an  analysis  of  a  cop'pete  poem  would  be  helpful  in 
order  to  discern  how  these  figures  can  be  used  to  develop  and 
arrplify  the  themes  of  fin 'amors.  Foem  III  is  an  interesting 
sonsr   to  analyze  fron  the  point  of  vievi  of  development.   It  is 
unusual  in  that  it  is  built  on  a  small  number  of  topics.   It 
also  makes  use  of  the  rhetorical  device  of  interT^retatlo,  a 
restatement  of  the  preceding  idea  but  in  different  v/ords. 
According  to  Faral  (p.  63)  the  medieval  theoreticians  under- 
stood interpretatio  as  reasserting  a  proposition  by  varying 
the  vrord  s  or  recasting  the  thought  into  a"  figure  stich  as  a 
coiiiparison,  a  proverb,  an  exerrplun  or  a  c on trarium.  reasoning 
by  contraries.   Poem  III  contains  several  examples  of  the 
JnterDretatio  method  of  developing  the  topics. 

It  be.p-ins  '\'ith  a  winter  opening  whose  bleakness  is  con- 
trasted to  the  amorous  mood  of  the  poet.   The  antithesis  which 
berrins  the  second  stanza  develops  this  theme  further.   The 
winter's  cold  cannot  harm  the  poet  because  a  nev?  love  changes 
the  season  into  spring.   Arnaut  restates  or  "interprets"  this 
theme  in  a  personification  (l^-l6). 

Stanza  III  develops  the  theme  of  the  poet's  .1oi  and  good 
fortune  in  love.   It  is  in  this  stanza  that  we  see  the  process 
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Dels   ausors   e'ltreslnns 

E.l  frelt^  s'erp:uellla 

Don    secha.l   vnln*    e.l    vlns, 

Sels   cions   rpfrlrs 

Au    sord-'zlr  la   bruellla, 

V^s    leu    !^ol    pri'-"s 

D'aror,  qui  que  s'en  tuellia. 

Tot   q\iant    es    p:ela, 

I'as    leu    non  puesc    frezir, 

Carers   novela 

T'l    fa .1    cor  reverdir, 

Non   del    freTtir, 

C'Apors  r"i  cuebr'e,!^  cela 

E.TT  fal  tenir 

Ka   valor   e.n   cabdela. 

Bona    es    vida 

Pos    jolq    la   rrante, 

Que    tals    n'escrida 

Cul   ^e^    no  val    tan   be; 

TTo    sal   de   re 

Coreillnr  r'escarida, 

'.^ue   per  r^a   fe 

r.el   TPifiiiis   al   ra   p^rtlda 

le   drudaria 

No. IT  sai  de  re  blasn-ar, 
C'autrui  paria 
Torn  leu  en  relrazar; 
Ges  ab  sa  p^ir 
Ko  sai  c  oblar  ir'an-ia, 
C*\)na  non  par 
??   Que  se_5;onda  no,  ill  sia. 


No  vueil  s'aserble 

Fos  cors  ab  autr'ar-or 

Si  que  ja.il  n'prnble 

Ni  volva.l  cap  aillor; 

Non  ai  pa or 

■Que    ja   eel  de   Pontren^ble 

ri'^^ia   srensor 

De  liei?  ni  que  la  ser^ble. 


?k 


winter  opening 


synonynous  pair 


comparison 

winter  opening 
antithesis 
personification 
metaphor 

personification 

metaphor 

sententia 
topic  of  .loi 

hidden   comparison 

interpretatio 

Inter-pretatio 

inter'oretatio,  comparison 
metaphor 

panegyric 
com.parison 

metaphor 

fidelity  topic 

panegyric 
comparison 
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i^r. 


^P 


Ges   non   es   croia 

Cella    cui    soi    arris; 

De    9ai    Savoia 

Plus   bell'^    no.s   noiris; 

Tals   Tr'q/bolis 

Don  ieu  plus  ai  de  Joia 

Non  ?c  Paris 

D'Elena,  eel  de  Troia. 


panep;yric 

cor pari  son 
circumlocution 

topic  of  .ioi 

exempluT^ 


T=!n  pptreis  f^enta 

Cella  que.m  te  joios, 

Las  p-e-sors  trenta 

Vens  <^e   belas  faisos; 

B"!n  es  razos 

Ldnc=i'^  que  tt-qs  chans  senta, 


pane;ryric 
epithet,  .ioi 
panep-yric,  annomlnatio 
comparison 

topic  of  pootic  creation 


:06 


oiuar   tant   es   pros    .  ,  topic    of   rrerit 

56   S  de   rlc    pretz   rr-^nents . 

Vai  t'en,  chansos, 

Den^n  Ilels  ti  prezenta; 

Que  s'lll  nos  fos 

Wo.l  T"etr'Arn«=iutz  s'ententa. 


-iuan.f"'  la  feuille  torrbe  des  plus  hautes  branchages  et  que  se 
fait  plus  apre  le  frold  par  lequel  se  dess^che  le  coudrler  et 
I'osler,  j'entends  que  le  bois  devient  ruet  des  d oux  refrains, 
Trais  rol,  je  suis  en  la  pririe  salson  d'airour,  quel  que  solt 
celui  qui  s'en  ^loip-ne. 

Tout  ce  qui  existe  c^le,  rais  T"oi  je  ne  puis  rre  refroidlr,  car 

un  apour  nouveau  ITte  fait  reverdir  le  coeur.   Je  ne  dois  pas 

frissoner,  car  I'Airour  r'enveloppe  et  ir'abrlte,  re  fait  con- 
server  i"a  valevir  et  re  dirige. 

Bonne  est  la  vie  du  jour  oii  la  joie  la  soutient;  car  tel  t4- 
crirnine  contre  elle  rour  qui  il  n*  en   va  pas  du  tout  aussi  bien 
que  pour  rr'oi .   Je  ne  saurais  en  rien  quereller  ms.   destinde, 
car  par  "-a  foi  j'ai  obtenu  Tr'on  lot  dans  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieuz. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  d*§tre  aim^,  je  ne  puis  ne  plaindre  en  rien, 
car  accepter  nalntenant  I'^galitd  avec  autrui ,  je  tiens  cela 
pour  un  coup  de  d^  qui  p^e  recule:  certes,"  je  r^e  saurais  avec 
sa  pqreille  asserr'bler  'i^on  ami  e ,  car  aucune  ne  se  montre  qui 
ne  iui  soit  " second e." 

Je  ne  veux  pas  que  ron  coeur  s'approche  d'un  autre  arour  de 
fa^on  que  jarais  je  pe  d ^robe  a  elle  et  tourne  le  cap  allleurs. 
Je  n*ai  pas  peur  que  Jarais  celui  de  Fontreroli  en  ait  une  plus 
belle  qu'elle,  ni  qui  lui  resserrble, 

-lie  n'a  point  1'A.pe  vilaine,  celle  dont  je  suis  I'ari;  e^n  de^a 
de  !1  a  3avoie  une  plus  belle  n'existe  pas.   Telle  ^--e  plait  dont 
■''ai  plus  de  joie  que  n*  en   eut  d'H^lene  P*.ri  s ,  celui  de  Troie. 

Slle  ^■^aralt  si  ^entille,  celle  qui  rre  ti-nt  en  joie,  .jue  les 

trente  r)lus  .rrentil"^  er ,  elle  les  surpasse  en  belles  rani^res. 

II  est  bien  raison  done  qu'elle  ertende  res  ch?nts,  puis::\:i '  elle 
est  si  noble  et  opulente  en  riche  r:^rite. 

Va-t-en,  chanson;  devar>t  elle  pr^sente-toi  ,  car  si  ce  n'etait 
ellf^,  Arnaut  n'aurait  r-.p.  s   r^is  en  toi  son  effort. 
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of  lnt"rnrpf".a  tlo.   The  motif  Is  first  stated  In  a  proverb 
about  .1ol  (17).   Then  it  Is  "Interpreted"  in  a  comparison  in 
which  Arnnut  compares  himself  to  one  who  has  not  found  love 
or  .1ol .   The  cobla  ends  with  another  restatement  of  the  poet's 
c:ood  fortune. 

Stanza  IV  begins  by  restating  the  last  proposition  of 
the  preceding  stanza  (26,  2?),   It  is  then  reasserted  in  an 
coi"P'^rison  (27,  2r),   The  stanza  ends  with  a  comparison  v;hich 
\s  a  panep;yric  to  the  lady. 

Cobla  V  is  composed  of  the  topic  of  fidelity  and  an 
encomium.   The  latter  praises  the  lady  in  a  comparison.   The 
sixth  strophe  consists  .if  a  panegyric  and  the  topic  of  j_ol. 
Arnaut  first  praises  the  lady  by  a  litotes  in  a  comparison. 
The  topic  of  .joi  ta^es  the  form  of  an  exemplum  of  which  the 
classical  lovers  Paris  and  Helen  are  the  subject. 

In  the  next  cobl.q .  Arnaut  praises  his  lady- in  another  com.- 
parison.   He  describes  her  in  an  epithet  about  the  topic  of 
jo:i  .   The  poem  closes  with  the  topic  of  poetic  creation  com- 
bined with  that  of  merit. 

The  tornad?  contains  the  usual  dedication  topic.   There 
is  also  a  reference  to  the  theme  of  poetic  creation  vihich   is 
linJ/ed  by  rhyme  to  th-^t  topic  in  the  preceding  stanza,  "mos 
chanta  senta"  (5^^)  ^r.c    "ententa"  (6C). 

This  poem  is  remarkably  simple  from  a  thematic  point  of 
view.   Besides  the  winter  opening:,  it  consists  of  only  six 
other  cor"monpl"ces ;  the  pov/er  of  love,  .joi ,  pr-  ise  of  the  lady, 
fidelity,  poetic  creation  and  merit.   This  thematic  simplicity 
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p-lves  It  a  light  and  and  easy  aspect  suited  to  Its  uncoirpll- 
c^ted  versification.   The  repetition  of  the  topics  of  .jol  and 
praise  of  the  lady,  varied  by  rhetorical  devices,  convince  the 
listener  of  the  lover's  happiness  in  his  new  love.   This 
repetition  and  the  limited  number  of  topics  also  ^ive  this 
poem  a  unified  effect.  , 

POEK  XIV 

Poen  XIV,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  inore  complex  both 
in  its  themes  and  in  its  style.   It  is  thus  nore  typical  of 
Arnaut's  poems.   For  this  reason  it  has  been  chosen  for  closer 
analysis.  Thl?  can  so  does  not  have  a  regular  seasonal  opening, 
although  the  season  is  given  as  a  source  of  the  poet's  new 
love.   The  other  causes  of  erotion  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  line.   His  new-found  equilibrium  is  contrasted  to  :.is 
former  state  in  an   adynaton. ( 3-4) .   The  result  is  expressed 
by  an  antithesis  (5)  v/hich  is  further  explained  by  the  verbs 
"am"  (6)  and  "non  amatz"  (7).   These  words,  alon:^  with  the 
noun  "Amors"  (P)  constitute  an  annomlnatlo.   The  last  line  of 
th-?  stanza  ends  '-Jith  a  personification  of  the  love  and  a 
military  m.etaphor. 

Stanza  II  bf>,";ins  with  a  comparison  which  reflects  in  feudal 
and  corr-ercial  terms  the  state  of  the  poet  reflected  in  the 
ady  naton .   This  is  followed  by  a  deprecatory  comparison  (12). 
It  relates  the  poet's  position  in  regard  to  the  preceding  com- 
parison by  TT-eans  of  the  heart  and  eyes  motif.   Like  the  first 
stanza,  the  second  one  ends  with  a  personification  and  an  even 
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Arrors    e    jol^    e    lloc_s    e    ter^s 
Kl    fnn    to"'"mr   lo   sen   e   derc 
D'^quel    fbl  c'avia    l'_autr'an 
Can  jjassava.l  Jebr'ab  2©   bou; 
Era. I"  val    rli^ltz   d'air.or  e    piels , 
C^r  ben  juj   d'_also.£i   norn   "as trues," 
Iva    non   .Tratz    jol    rriu    en   cers, 
P   3*  ^Fors    no  vens    son   6ur  nor,    e.l   Tie\is    precs. 

Cel    que    totz    bes    pert   a    ensen-_s 
Festler_s   l'e_s   <n)e   ri_c    se^^cnor  cere 
Fer   restaiirar   la    perda   e.l   dan, 
ciue .  1    panbres   no.il   valria   un   uou; 
Per   so  ir'al    leu   causit   e    lieis, 
Don    non   ai_e   1  o   c or   nl.ls   uoills_  elucs; 
£   pliu.t,    A'^ors,    si    la.rr   conquers, 
l6   tr'^vs^  J;:ot^  ienp_S   ab  ^otaSj    fors.  delj  dec_s. 

pque  j2ot   horn   val?r  de    joi    semss 
Per  Tpo.l    S3i   que   I'nl    aa-ut   be  re, 
Car   pev  vn   sobrr3_fais  d  *af an 
Cin_s   la  llolor  d_el   (■  or  np.^  pou; 
E    s*ab  dellure    non    for   eis 
To-t   ri'aura   pareian    faducs; 
Pe'"o   tals   a  ron   cor   convers 
?^-   <iu'en   liel   arar  volsrra  rurir   senecs. 


enuneration 

adynaton 

antithesis 
annorinatio 

personification 

comparison 


personification 
F;etaphor 

sententia 
retaphor 


comparison 
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Mon  sai  un  tan  sia  e  Cieu  freirs, 

Ermita  ni  r'ons;e  ni  clere, 

^ni"  ieu  sui  e  leis  de  cui  iian, 

Et  er  proat  ans  de  1 'anncu. 

Li.^e^  ^oi  s\-:^us  Fieltz  que  derjLsl^: 

^i.r  JlQr'le\i  ^i    f os   reijj    o  duc_sj 

T=^:"!t    ^s    e    liei_s   rros    cors    esmers 

Que    s'autra'n   voil   ni'n  dein.n;,    done    si'eu   sees  I 


corpari son 
epithet 

metaphor 

annominatio 


D'aiso   c'ai    tant   duptat   e    crems 
Creis   ades   e  reillur   e.in  derc, 
Que.l   reproers   c'auzi    aitan 
Ve   dis   que  ^an_t    trona    tro   plou; 
E    ^'ieu   pni    pec   cin_c   ans    o._siei_s, 
Ben    leu,    c^n  _sera   blancs   ro^    sues . 
Ga-jsirai  _so  per  qu'er^oi    sers . 
^0  C''iT"9n   prei-Tn    s'qfranca   cors   ufecs. 


p.ynonvTous   pair 

antithesis 

sententia 

interpretatio 


interpret -itio 


UP 


De    luenc_s    s\ispir_s  e    de    .p-rieu^   fer"^' 
Fi    pot   trair  cella   cui   m'aerc, 
C'-'des    sol   -per  un   belserblan 
N«)l   mofTut  21  on    chantar   tot   nou, 
Contrp    iron   vauc    e    no   r'encreis, 
Ca_r   cent   ri    fai    pen!^a_r   rro_s  _cuc_s . 
Co 


vai  su^:  ben  jai ,  ^i.t  ^uffer^, 


3c.c,    tant  qu'en  lieis,  ^I'ai  encubit,  no.t  peiL£ . 

An_2  er  pli)^  vil^  *jvijr_s  non  e_s  LSX2 
C'Arn-^iutz  des'^m  liei_s  ont  e_s  f e r r a n z  necs. 


epithet 


adynaton 

apos  tro.:  he 
epithet 

adynaton 
epithet 
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L'Arrour,  la  Jole,  le  lieu  et  la  salson  font  revenir  en  place 
rron   esprit,  arr^s  I'avoir  eu  fou  I'an  dernier  quancl  .1e  chassais 
le  lievre  A  I'alde  du  boeuf.   Kalntenant  il  en  va  rrieux  et  pis 
pour  TTol  en  ardour,  car  j'air.e  bien,  et  je  ne  donne,  pour  cela, 
le  non  de  "foitund"  mals  il  n'est  pas  vral  que,  alrr:^  aussl,  Je 
jouisse  de  na  joie  avec  certitude,  si  I'Air.our,  alnsl  que  n-a 
priere,  ne  trior^phe  de  son  coeur  dur. 

Celui  qui  perd  tous  ses  blens  a  la  fois,  il  lui  est  besoin  de 
chercher  un  seigneur  riche  pour  r^parer  sa  parte  et  son  dorrircage, 
car  ]e  pauvre  ne  vaudrait  pas  pour  lui  un  oeuf.   C'est  pour 
cela  que  j'ai  i^is  r^a  vis6e  sur  elle  en  quoi  je  n'eus  ni  le  coeur 
ni  les  yeux  ferin^s,  et  je  te  prorrets.  Amour,  si  tu  ne  la  con- 
quiers,  tr^ve  et  repos  en  tous  temps  avec  toutes  les  dames,  sauf 
I'accoTTiplissement  de  leurs  ordres. 

II  ne  peut  p-uere  avoir  de  valeur  un  homme  depourvu  de  joie.  Je 
le  sais  par  moi  qui  ai  eu  la  mienne  brlsee,  car,  h   cause  d'un 
trop  lourd  fardeau  de  peine,  la  douleur  ne  s'^loigne  pas  d'au- 
dedans  de  m.on  coeur  et  si  elle  n' en   sort  pas  promptem.ent ,  un 
fou  aura  t6t  en  moi  son  pareil,   Pourtant  telle  est  la  dame. 
qui  a  atttr^  mon  coeur  qu'en  I'almant  je  voudrals  vieillir  et 
mourir. 

Je  n* en   sais  pas  un  qui  soit  aussi  constant  en  Lieu^-ermite, 
moine  ou  clerc, — nue  moi  je  le  suis  envers  celle  que  je  chante, 
et  cela  sera  pro  uv^  a  van  t  I'an  neuf.   Je  suis  son  hom.me  lige 
plus  qu'^  moitie,  et  je  le  serais  encore,  fusse-je  roi  ou  due. 
Kon  coeur  est  pour  elle  si  irreprochable  que  si  j*en  veux  ou 
en  accepte  une  autre,  alors  puiss^-je  devenir  aveuglel 

Par  I'effet  d,e  ce  que  j'ai  tant  redout^  et  craint,  je  grandls 
d^ja  et  me  fortifie  et  me  releve,  car  le  proverbe  que  j'entendis 
antqn  m'a  dit  qu'il  tonne  telleraent  qu'&  la  fin  il  pleut.   iit 
si  je  manque  le  but  durant  cinq,  ou  six  ans,  peut-etre,  quand 
ma  t§te  sera  blanche,  jouirai-je  du  bien  pour  lequel  raintenant 
je  suis  esclave,  car  en  I'almant,  en  le  prlant,  xxn   coeur  altier 
s'ad  oiicit . 

Des  lonp:s  souplrs  et  ces  pdnibles  gemissements  peut  me  tii'er 
celle  h   qui  je  m.' attache,  car  volci  que  seulement  pour  un  bel 
accueil  j'ai  imprlm^  a  mon  chant  ime   allure  toute  nouvelle. 
Je  mqrche  contre-mont  et  cela  ne  m.e  rebute  pas  car  ma  croyance 
m'inspire  de  riantes  pens^es.   I'.on  coeur,  debouti   courage'. 
Sans  doute,  si  tu  patientes,  il  s'ensuivra  ceci,  que  tu  n'^- 
prouves  plus  de  m^compte  avec  celle  que  je  convoite. 

L'or  deviendra  plus  vil  que  n'est  le  fer  avant  qu'Arnaut  cesse 
d 'aimer  celle  fl  qui  il  est  attach^  en  secret. 
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Trore  elriborate  TPllltary  retaphor. 

Stanza  III  begins  with  a  proverb  and  then  the  exprevssion 
of  the  poet's  personal  state  in  relation  to  the  sententia. 
This  is  expressed  by  a  rretaphor,  "berc"  (IF)  vjhich  refers  to 
the  .joi  of  the  preceding  line.   The  personal  effect  of  the 
Tnetaphor,  the  excess  of  pain  is  described  by  a  comparison. 
This  antilogy  betvreen  the  poet  and  a  fool  also  recalls  the 
adynqton   of  the  first  stanza.   The  final  lines  express  his 
situation  towards  his  lady. 

The  fourth  strophe  is  one  of  those  rare  ones  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  one  topic,  that  of  fidelity.   It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  use  of  intertiretatio.   The  theme  of  fidelity 
is  first  stated  in  a  coirparison  (24-26).   It  is  then  "inter- 
preted" in  a  metaphor  (29)  •   The  cobla  ends  v?ith  another  "inter- 
pretation" of  the  fidelity  topic r  the  poet  curses  hircself  if 
he  would  ever  seek  another  lady  (32). 

In  stanza  V,  the  fear  of  not  possessing  his  lady  has'  the 
antithetical  effect  of  fortifying  the  poet.   This  is  expressed 
by  an  enumeration  (3^)«   The  reason  for  this  effect  is  contained 
in  the  proverb  (35-3*^)  •   This  dictur  is  restated  by  an  inter- 
pretntio  in  line  37  f^^""^  by  another  one  in  line  'JO, 

In  stanza  VI,  the  theine  of  ennui  is  linked  to  an  epithet 
of  the  lady.   This  is  followed  by  a  i'eference  to  the  effective 
power  of  the  poet's  song.   The  conviction  that  the  lover  will 
attain  his  goal,  the  theme  of  the  preceding  stanza  is  expressed 
by  an  i^dynaton  in  lines  ^5  and  46.   This  is  compleinented  by 
the  theme  of  perseverance  which  takes  the  form  of  an  apostrophe. 
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In  the  last  line,  the  poet's  reference  to  the  lady  Is  again 
In  the  forw  of  an  epithet. 

The  tornada  expresses  Arnaut's  love  and  his  determination 
to  keep  it  secret  hy  another  adynaton .   Arnaut  cleverly  links 
his  name  to  the  word  2-old ,  "aurs"  (^9)  by  the  assonance  in  "au," 
Similarly  the  word  denotinp-  secrecy,  "f  ermanz . "  echoes  another 
appropriate  metal,  iron,  "f erz . " 

From  this  analysis,  the  number  and  variety  of  rhetorical 
fisrures  that  Arnaut  uses  in  order  to  illustrate  the  topics, 
can  be  ascertained.   Besides  the  form.al  unifying  device  of 
Thyme,  Arnaut  uses  a  form  of  word  repetition  to  tie  the  song 
top-ether.   This  is  the  repetition  of  the  v;ord  "cor,"  heart, 
which  occurs  six  tires  in  the  poem.,  once  in  every  stanza.   In 
the  first  cobla.  the  heart  of  the  lady  "dur  cor"  (8)  is  the 
ob.iect  to  be  conquered.   In  the  second  stanza,  it  is  the  open 
heart  (1^)  of  the  poet.v;hich  chose  the  lady.   In  the  third 
strophe,  the  poet's  heart  is  attracted  by  the  one  he  will  love 
until  death,  "cor  convers"  (22),   In  the  next  stanza,  the  poet 
vaunts  his  irreproachably  faithful  heart  "cors  esmers"  (31) • 
Its  love  and  prayers  vjill  soften  the  haughty  heart  of  the  lady 
"cors  ufecs"  (^0).   In  the  last  stanza,  it  is  again  a  question 
of  the  lover's  heart  which  is  ordered  never  to  .;Uve  up  its 
pursuit  of  the  lady  (^7).   To  add  to  the  special  emphasis 
which  he  gives  to  this  vrord  ,  it  appears  three  times  with  an 
adjective  in  rhyme  position  (23,  3I ,  ^7).   In  line  ^7,  it  begins 
th-^^  line. 

This  technique  is  no  accident,  for  indeed  it  is  not 
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pnrtlculTr  to  nonfK   XIV,   It  is  also  used  In  poeiTr  XV.   This 
poerr  opens  on  the  keynote  of  solitude  and  loneliness.   The  first 
word  of  the  poeir  Is  "sols"  which  is  reflected  in  the  repeated 
slbilance  of  the  first  two  lines.   It  appears  four  other 
tiires  in  the  song  but  not  ^t  such  regular  intervals  as  "cor" 
does  in  poem  XIV,   The  IcneUness  of  the  poet  is  picked  up  in 
the  phrase  "sola  lieis"  (9)«  it  is  only  the  lady,  "liels"," 
th-^t  he  can  see  and  hear.   Siiiiilarly  in  the  panegyric   of  the 
lady's  Tnor<^l  character  in  the  sane  stanza,  it  is  only  in  her 
person,  "sol  cors"  (13) i  that  he  could  find  all  the  good  qual- 
ities.  The  topic  of  the  lauzenglers  is  also  underlined  by 
this  keyword.   The  poet's  drean  of  loving  his  lady  in  the 
absence  of  the  scandalnongers  is  a  treasure  for  him  alone, 
"a  ri  sol  so's  tresors"  (39)  •   Heserrbling  a   leitrrotif  or  a 
ruslcal  theme,  these  repeated  key  phrases,  hidden  throughout 
the  song,  irade  the  courtly  canso  allfthe  raore  interesting  for 
the  accotf'plished  listened.        .   "" 

Another  exa.nple  of  word  repetition  technique  is  in  song 
VI.   As  has  been  noted  above,  this  poem  is  developed  around 
the  ther-e  of   T:ity.   Consequently,  the  vrord  appears  six  tires 
in  the  poerr-^.      Tore  concentrated  than  the' keywords  in  the  preced- 
in;^  tv;o  exariples,  it  appears  four  ti-^es  in  stanza  II  alone: 

rerc°  dei  trob^r  e  perd  on 
Si.l  dreit  usat/'e  ncm  destol 
Tal  que  de  Fercel^^r  no, it  tol; 
Ja  salVet  rerce^  lo  lairon 
Quez  autre  bes  no.l  podia  salvar; 
leu  non  ai  plus  vas  ra  vida  cofort 
Que,  si.l  dreitz  qu'ai  no.r   val,  vailla.Fi  rerces . 

(VI,  f-lk) 
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VERSIFICATION 

Arnaut's  verses  are  no  less  creative  than  his  use  of  the 
rhetorical  fipiures.   They  come  In  lengths  of  one  to  ten  sylla- 
bles.  Poer  IX  is  his  most  ori,'5lnal  in  this  respect.   It  con- 
tflln'^  verses  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  syllables. 
We  have  alre=»dy  noticed  the  unusual  character  of  the  rhyme 
sounds.   They  are  of  course  reinforced  by  the  Jerky  effect  of 
the  uneven  line  lengths.   The  shorter  lines  of  identical  rhymes 
produce  the  effect  of  internal  rhym.es: 

Ears 

r-'os  priars  (IX,  26-2?) 

Although  its  stanza  is  six  lines  shorter  than  that  of 
poem  IX,  the  verses  of  poem.  VII  are  no  less  varied  in  lengthj 
verses  of  two,  four,  five,  six,  seven  and  eight  syllables, 
Arn'^ut's  other  poems  r^re  less   startling  from  t.he  point  of  view 
of  syllable  length.   His  preference  is  for  the  seven-,  eight-, 
and  ten-syllable  li.nes.   All  his  poems  combine  at  le.^^st  two 
different  line  lengths.   Poems  X  and  ;;CV  are,  however,  exeep-' 
tions;  the  former  iv'^  completely  written  in  heptasyllablc  lines, 
the  latter  in  decasyllables .  Toja  (pp.  62-63)  cli^rts  the  vr-rse 
lengths  of  nil  of  Ari.^ut's  poem.s. 

The  caesura  of  Arnaut's  decasyllables  is  fo\ind  usually 
after  the  fourth  syllable.   Toja  (p.  3^)  notes  the  following 
exceptional  lyric  caesuras;   XII,  S,    2^1,  kj;    XV,  26;  XVI.  2?. 
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TfO   COBIA   AKr    TH.-:   KU3IC 

Ordinarily   the   co\lf     jf    the   courtly   lyric   was  divisible 
Into    sevenl   parts.      Eflnte   explains    the    type    of  division   in 
Book   II,    oh'-'pters   ix   to   xi ,    of    the   Le,  vulrnri    eloaiientia. 
There   was,    however,    a  way   of  writing  a   cobla    set    to  a   contin- 
uous  r^elody  which     v:as   not  divisible.      Lante   rentions  nrn'^ut 
as   usln.'r  this    stanzaic    forpi   in  inost   of   his    songs: 

Dicirus    er 'o  quod     ,om^is    stantia  ad   quandair   odam 
recipiendarr   arironizata   est.      Sec    in  mod  is   diversi- 
ficari   vldentur;    quia  quedair.    sunt    sub  una   oda   con- 
tlnua  usque   ad    ultiiruin   progressive,    hoc    sf-.c    jine 
Iter'-tione   irodulationis   cuijfequam      et    sine   dies!  — 
dieslw  dici:T-us  cetJuctionein   vergentem  de   una   oda   in 
allair;    hanc   voltam  vocamus,    cum  vul,^us   alloqulEur — , 
et   huiusFOdi    stantia  usus   est   fere    in   or^nibus   cantion- 
ibus    suis   Arnaldus  Danielis,    et   r.o^   eu":    secuti    sunus 
cuiT)  dlximusj 

Al  poco  piorno  e  al  gran  cerchio  d'ombra 

(II,  X,  2) 

Karlpo  (p.  ?^5»  n.  1?)  identifies  the  oda  continua   -:1th  the 

cobla  d 1 ssoluta ; 

alcune  stanze  soqo  g-overnate  da  una  sola  indlvisi-bi]  e 
T^elodiaj  ed  il  s-e^no  della  indivisibility  h    I'assoluta 
mancanza  di  rlna  entro  la  stanza,  o  la  pfesenza  di  rime  -che 
non   costituiscono  alcuna  "habituco." ,    E  11  tipo  della 
"cobla"  provenzale  che  le  Leys  chiamano  'Idlssoluta"  ,  .  , 

In  the  saire  ivork,  Dante  cites  Arnaut  for  using  the  cobla 

d  T  9soluta ,  -  that  is,  the  stanza  without  rhyres: 

In  principio  if-itur  huius  capituli  quedam 
resecanda  videntur.   Unum  est  stantia  sine 
rithiro,  in  qua  nulla  rithimorum  habitudo 
actendltur,  -^t  huiusrodi  stantlls  usus  est 
Arnalr'us  Danielis  frequentisslre ,  vel.ut  ibl,  _ 
Sem  fos  Anor  de  joi  donar  /poer  XVII/ 


(II,  xii,  2) 


Karl 'TO  also  identifies  the  stantia  sine  ri  thliro  v-ith  the  cobla 
(p.  ?63,  n.5). 
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All  three  editors  ac;ree  th-it  Arnaut's  une  of  the  oO-^\   con- 
tlnim  sts.nZH   v:as  very  Irportant  In  the  oeveloprent  of  the  trou- 
badour lyric.   LlVe  rlrns  c a ra s .  Arnaut  did  not  invent  this 
technique  but  he  used  with  such  rep-ularity  and  skill  that  it 
becan-e  the  rodel  for  other  poets.   Dante  had  said  that  Arnaut 
used  the  •  stantla  sine  rithiro  nost  frequently,  "frequentissime . " 
All  three  of  the  troubadour's  editors,  however,  disagree  as  to 
vjhi  eh  of  Arnaut' s  sonp-s  are  tijritten  in  the  indivisible  pattern, 
Canello  decides  that  the  piusic  is  the  key  to  the  probler. .   Toja 
Clair's  that  a  metrical  analysis  is  sufficient  to  identify  the 
stantla  sine  rithir-o.   Lavaud  devises  his  own  r^ethod  of   identi- 
fication based  on  the  torn ad a .   All  three  editors  do  agree  that 
T'ost  of  Arnaut's  poer^s,  especially  songs  VII-XVIII,are  written 
in  the  oda  contlnua  style.  H.  L.Chaytor  points  out  "probably 

the  Fiusical  accor^panir^ent  would  show  that  others  were  not  divided 

6 
which  appear  capable  of  division." 

What  is  important  Is  t!:iat  Arnaut  continued,  the  work  of 
earlier  troubadours  like  Feire  Vidal,  Bernard  de  Ventadour 
and  Halrbaut  d 'Orange.   His  was  a  rusical  as  well  as  a  poetic 
achievement.   Ko  longer  was  the  poet  lirited  to  the  rronotonous 
repetition  of  rhyn^es  and  melody.   Chaytor  clain-s  that  Arnaut's 
real  ideal  was  not  only  to  avoid  monotony,  "but  to  ir.ake  of  his 
poem  pn    orp-anic  whole,  and  to  do  this  by  r^eans  of  a  regul-^r 
n-uslcal  '^ evelopr-ent  of  his  thourht  frori  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  poeT^."9 

The  cobla  d  1  ssoluta  was  a  triuFph  In  forir,  an  accor.plish- 
r'ent  in  po^^tic  expression  that  could  be  coiT'p''red  in  rusic 
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to  t!ie  sonata.   It  gave  the  troubadour  room  to  express  hin^self 
poetically  by  roeans  of  the  topics  and  fl2xires,  in  a  form  that 
avoided  too  ruch  repetition  but  which  w=is  at  the  same  tire  uni- 
fied.  For  his  achievements  Canello  (pp.  ?U-25)  hails  him  as 
the  exponent  of  the  music  of  the  future i 

Per  til  (Tuisa  ci  apparisce,  di  fronte  ai  predecessori 
e  ai  contemporanei ,  nelle  condizioni  stesse  in  cui  si 
mostro  et  si  mostra  ai  nostri  p;iorni  I'apostolo  della 
muslca  dell'avvenire,  di  fronte  ai  maestri  della  vecc'iia 
scuola  melodica, 

HHYKS 

Since  the  cobla  is  the  heart  of  the  canso,   any  discussion 
of  rhyme  must  becrin  here.   Arnaut's  favorite  rhym.e  scheme  is 
the  c obi as  imissonans  pattern.   In  this  pattern  the  rhymes  may 
find  their  answer  within   the  stanza  and  are  repeated  thoughout 
the  sore-  in  the  same  order.   All  but  four  poems  are  written  in 
this  manner.   Canso  II  is  the  only  poem  in  cobla s  doblas  form. 
Sonp-s  I,  III  and  the  sestina  are  written  in  cobla s  sin-rulgrs. 
the  rhymes  of  the  coblas.  singulars  may  find  all  their  answers 
in  the  stanza.   Each  cobla  is  a  self-contained  whole  and  receives 
its  own  set  of  rhymes.   Within  this  framework,  Arn^:ut  m.akes  use 
of  a  variety  of  rhymes.   Rarely  does  he  repeat  the  same  rhyme 
within  the  coblas  unissonans  pattern.   He  prefers  instead  riras 
d  i  ssolutaG.  rhymes  v;hlch  find  no  answer  within  their  own  stanza 
but  in  a  succeedinp:  one.   Nine  of  his  eighteen  Tjoems  are  written 
in  this  manner:  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVII  mc  XVIII. 
In  six  others,  the  rlras  d 1 ssolutas  are  coupled  with  ones  which 
hflve  a  corresponding  rhyme  within  the  st^inzai  in  poem.  IV,  there 
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are  four  rlmas  dln.solTitas  out  of  eight;  in  V  and  VI,  three  out 
of  seven;  In  VII,  five  out  of  eleven;  in  VIII,  seven,  out  of 
nine;  and  in  IX,  thirteen  out  of  seventeen. 

Note  irust  be  taken  of  Arnaut's  rirras  caras,  or  difficult 
rhymes.   Although  he  did  not  invent  this  type  of  rhyme,  he  is 
usually  considered  its  foremost  exponent.   Even  his  biographers 
irention  it,  "e  deleitet  se  en  trobar  en  caras  rinas  per  que 
las  soas  chanssoS  /Son  leiiSad  entendre  ni  ad  aprendre." 
Arnaut's  editors  all  irentlon  the  neologisms  he  added  to  the 
lan»;uafre  by  these  rhymes.   The  following  list  of  rhymes  are, 
according  to  Toja  (p.  ^J-4)  his  origin-  1  rlmas  caras;   "-anpa" 
(XII),  "-anchas"  (XVI),  "-ancs"  (XI),  "-andres"  (XIII),  "-arc" 
(XVII),  "-aura"  (X),  "'-auta"  (VIII),  "-ebres"  (XVI),  "-elha" 
(III),  "-embla"  (IV),  "-encs"  (IX),  "-endi"  (XII),  "-eri"  (X), 
"-erna"  (X,  XVI),  "-ims"  (III),  "-int"  (XIII),  "-lula"  (XI), 
"-obra"  (XII),  "-ocs"  (XIII),  "-oilla"  (II,  XI,  XVI),  "-oills" 
(VIII,  IX),  "-ola"  (VIII),  "-oil"  (X),  "-oma"  (IV,  IX),  "-oirba" 
(IV,  XVII),  "-one"  (XI),  "-orna"  (V,  VII),  "-ortz"  (IX)  and 
"-outas"  (XII).   ToJa  (p.  kk)    lists  about  another  thirty  rhymes 

which'are  very' rare' but  which  exist  In  other  troubdours'  poetry, 

10 
Scheludko   had  already  noticed  the  then-?tic  im.portance 

of  the  words  that  Arnaut  chose  to  place  in  rhyme  position. 

Similarly  Toja  (pp.  l^P-^kq)    points  out  the  close  relationship 

betvfeen  form  and  content  as  manifested  in  the  rhyme's.   Both 

critics  cite  the  seasonal  openings  of "songs  II  and  III.   The 

forn-er  is  a  spring  opening,  the  latter  a  winter  opening* 
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Cmn'^nn  do.  Ill  rot  son  plan  c   prim       <<uan  chal  1.?  fuelll-i 

Fnral  puols  :;jue  botono.ll]  vlr^  Dels  ausors  entreslrs 

E  I'ai.is.sor  cim  £.1    freltz  s 'er^^/ueilla 

Son  de  color  Don  seca.l  vals'e.l  vir.s 

Ep  pininta  flor  Dels  dous  refrlns 

S  verdoia  It  fuoilla.  Au  sordezir  1j.  bruell  In  . 

£.11  c'-T^n  e.il  brnlll  Kas  leu  sol  pri;:s 

Son  n  I'onbrnill 

Del  auzols  per  1-^.  bruoilla 

FroTT  the  above  examples,  it  is  evident  that  ^rnaut  has  put  the 
important  iraaares,  the  sounds  and  colors  of  the  season,  in  rhyrae 
position.   The  rhyires  of  song  III  emphasize  the  disappearance 
of  the  elerrents  which  song-  II  is  celebrating.   It  is  certain 
that  Arnaut  was  fully  av/are  of  the  potentiality  of  rhyme  posi- 
tion.  In  our  discussion  of  the  tornada ,  we  have  seen  ho--j  he 
links  its  themes  to  the_  body  of  the  poem  by  means  of  rhyr.e . 
Rhyme  was  important  not  only  as  a  formal  device  for  unifying 
the  poem  through  sound  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  com.posi- 
tion,  its  privileiged'  position  could  be  used  to  em.phasize 
the  themes  of  the  poem.   It  thus  brings  about  a  tighter  rela- 
tionship between  form  and  content. 

In  the  followintr  discussion,  we  will  exam.ine  Arnaut 's 
rhymes  from  this  point  of  view.   Special  interest  will  be  i^iven 
to  the  poems  written  in  cobla s  estrampas ,  since  this  form. 
invites  the  poet  to  tie  the  stanza  topjether  by  rhym.e .   '.Ve  will 
also  investi. irate  Arnaut 's  use  of  other  rhyme  adornments  si;ch 
as  identical  sn-c^    derivative  rhj'^mes. 

Poem  III-  and   poem  I  are  written  in  cobl^.  s  sin.-':ulars . 
They  i-'lffer,  hovrever,  in  this  respect:  in  the  sirventes  each 
stanza  contains  one  rhyme,  while  in  the  canso  each  cool a  is 
built  on  two  alternating  rhymes.   In  poem.  I,  there  are  many 
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rlrrns  cnras ;  In  poem  III,  there  are  none.   Poer.  Ill  does,  how- 
ever, contain  an  interesting  rhyme  play  in  stanza  IV,   The  tv;o 
equivocal  rhyres  "par"  (equal^  29)  and  "par"  (appear,  3I )  folio:-; 
the  rhyme  "parla"  (equality,  ??). 

Poem  II,  is  .Arnaut's  only  poem  written  in  coblas  d  oblas . 
Although  the  topics  are  not  developed  in  a  losiical  manner,  as 
we  have  demonstrated  above,  the  son.o"  is  not  v/ithout  organiza- 
tion.  This  becomes  clear  if  we  look  at  the  rhymies.   The 
topic  of  poetic  creation  in  the  first  stanza,  "Chanson  do. ill 
mot  son  plan  e  prim  (Une  c ha ^ s on  oil  les  paroles  sont  h   la  f ois 
simples  et  fines .  1)  is  joined  to  the  same  theme  in  the  stanza 
by  the  rhyme,  "Obre  e  lim"  (je  f  or.ore  et  j_e  lime ,  12).   The 
first  two  stanzas  are  further  linked  by  the  capf inada  rhyme; 
"bruoilla"  (bois .  9)  is  repeated  in  line  10  "per  bruoill  aug 
le  Chan  (par  les  bois  ,1  'entend  s  leur  c han t )  .  This  technique 
is  used  in  joining  the  second  and  third,  stanzas;  "orguoilla" 
(orPTueil .  IP)  and  orguoill  (19)  not  only  m.ake  a  neat  transi- 
tion between  stanzas  but  also  Introduce  one  of  the  main  ideas 
discussed  in  the  next  set  of  coblas .   To  the  pride  v;hich  Amor 
shows  to  the  lover  is   contrasted  the  danger  that  the  lover's 
"or^noill"  can  bring.   This  pride  will  cast  him.  from  the  "luoc 
aussor"  (du  faite ,  21)  ^^rhich  is  prefigured  by  the  "aussor  cim" 
(cimes  plus  eleves,  3)  of  stanza  one.   "Janquoilla"  (recrimina-i 
t i  on ,  ?7)  forms  the  link  between  stanzas  three  and  four.   For 
It  is  not  through  "janquoilla"  that  the  lover  pretends  to  love 
his  l=idy,  but  because  of  her  "acuollla"  (bon  visage ,  '}6)  .      This 
pretence  is  not  so  easy,  and  in  stanza  V  the  poet  becomes  m.ore 
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E  I'aus.'jor  elm  •  , 
Son  de  color  221 

De  malnta  flor 
11  E  verdeia  la  fuollla, 

E.il  chr.nt   e.ll  braill 
Son,  a  I'oirbraill, 
9      Eels  auzels  per  la  bruoilla. 

Pel  bruoill  aug  lo  chan  e.l  refrim, 
E,  per  tal  que  no.m  fassa  crim, 
Obre  e  11  in 
Motz  de  valor 
Ab  art  d 'Amor, 

Don  non  ai  cor  que.m  tuoilla; 
Ans  si  be.m  faill 
La  sec  a  traill 
IB     On  plus  vas  ir.l  s'orguoilla. 

Val  orguoill  petit  d'amador, 
Que  leu  trabucha  son  seignor 
Del  luoc  aussor 
Jus  al  terrain, 
Per  tal  trebaill 
Que  de  joi  lo  despuoilla; 
Dreitz  es  lap-rim 
Et  arda  e  rim 
27     Qui  contra  anor  jangnoilla. 

Per  janguoill  ges  no.m  vir  aillor, 
Bona  do'jjpna,  ves  cui  adorj 
Kas  per  pa or 
Del  devinaill, 
Don  jois  trassaill, 
Fatz  semblan  que  no. us  vuoilla; 
C'anc  no.ns  gauzim 
De  lor  noirim: 
36     Kal  m'es  que  lor  acubilla. 

Si  be  m'acuoill  tot  a  esdalll, 
Kos  pessamens  lai  vos  assaill; 
Qu'ieu  chant  e  val 11 
Pel  joi  que.ns  firn 
Lai  o.ns  partim; 
Dont  sovens  I'uoills  rci.muoilla 
D'ira  e  de  plor 
E  de  doussor, 
^5     Car  per  joi  ai  que, in  duollla. 

Ges  no.ra  duoill  d'amor  con  badaill 
Ki  no  sec  me sura  nl  taill; 
Sol  m'o  egaill 
Que  anc  no  vim 
Del  tenps  Caim 
Amador  meins  acuoilla 
Cor  trie had or 
Ki  bauzador: 
5^     Per  quo  mos  jois  capduoilla. 

Bella, qui  que.i.s  destuoilla, 
I  Arnautz  urech  cor 

Lai  o.us  honor, 
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personal.   "duollla"  (plalndre ,  ^5)  prepared  for  by  the  rhyme 
"inuollla"  {se    roullle  6e    chap-rln.  U? )  links  the  fifth  and 
sixth  stanzas  as  the  poet  reveals  more  and  more  his  personal 
sufferlnp-.  The  poet  then  discloses  a  central  idea  of  the  poemi 
in  spite  of  the  pride  of  the  (--rod  of  love  and  the  danger  of  the 
lau?en'^iers.  he  derives  his  .loi  from  the  fact  that  his  heart 
is  "capduoilla"  (au  faite .  5^)  which  links  the  tornada  to  the 
preceding  stanza.   The  key  rhymes  which  end  every  stanza  and 
beg-in  the  following;  one;  "bruoilla,"  "orguoill^,"  "  janquoilla," 
"qcuoilla,"  "duoilla,"  and  "capduoilla,"  serve  not  only  to  in- 
tensify the  poem  technically  by  re-echoing  each  other,  but 
they  are  also  closely  linked  to  the  important  topics  of  the 
poem  and  convey  the  principle  movem.ent  of  them.   Similarly  the 
pairs  of  contrasting  rhymes:  "Janquoilla'.'  and  "acuoilla;" 
"duoilla"  and  "capduoilla"  underline  the  paradoxical  character 
of  the  courtly  doctrine  of  love,   Som.e  of  the  rhymes,  besides 
those  in  "-uollla,"  tend  to  unify  each  set  of  coblas  and  convey 
Important  actions  of  the  poem..   This  is  better  illustrated, 
however,  in  the  poems  written  in  coblas  sinfl-ul irs  where  the 
same  rhyme  appears  in  the  same  position  throu-rhout  the  stanzas. 

In  ■ooem  IV,  Arn-^.ut  reveals  the  contradiction  that  is 
brought  about  by  False  Love.   In  line  9»  one  is  not  able  to 
find  "jbi  desliure"  ( .joie  sans  restriction)  ••?'iile  the  convi- 
viality of  the  season  renders  even  the  wisest,  "'r.iure"  ( 1  vre . 
17),   The  weapons  of  False  Love  are  coupled  in  the  'sL   rh;  m.e  i 
in  line  1^  "falsa  para\illa  loigna"  (parole  menteuse  d  '  a  .1  oi^ne- 
TTont)  an^  "Kes.<^oigna"  (I-^ensonge.  30)  •  -i^e  re];etition  of  the 
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IV 

Lancan  son  passat  li  giure 
E  no.i  reran  puols  nl  cor.ba, 
Et  el  verdier  la  flors  trewbla, 
3us  el  entrecim  on  porna, 
La  flors  e  li  ohan  e. il  clar  qu.il 
Ab  la  sazon  doussa  e  coigna 
M'enseignon  c'ab  joi  ra'apolp^na 
P      3ai  al  temps  de  I'intran  d'april, 

Ben  greu  trob'om  joi  desllure. 
C'a  tantas  partz  volv  e  torr.ba, 
Fals'AiTiors,  que  no  s'aseribla 
Lai  on  lelautatz  asoaa, 
Qu'ieu  non  trob  jes  dona  en  ?ril 
Ses  falsa  paraulla  loigna, 
E  puois  c*a  travers  non  poigna 
16      E  no  torne  sa  cartat  v.'.l, 

Totz  11  plus-  savis  en  va  hiure 
Ses  Tnuiol  e  ses  retomba, 
Gui  ill,  gignos',  en  eel  enbla 
La  crin  que.il  pend  a  la  coiia 
E  plus  pres  li  brui  de  I'auzil 
On  plus  gentet  s'en  desloignaj 
E.l  fols  ere  miellls  d'uu;  moigna 
2k  Car  a  siipple  cor  e  gentil, 

Ses  fals'Aror  cuidiel  viure, 
Nas  ben  vei  c'un  dat  mi  ploaba 
Qiiand  ieu  mi e ills  vei  qu'il  m'o  embla^ 
Car  tuich  li  legat  de  Honia 
No  son  jes  de  sen  tant  sotil; 
Que  n'a  devisa  Kessoigna, 
Que  tant  soaument  caloigna, 
32      Que  m'en  posca  falsar  un  fil. 

Qui  AmoT   sec,  per  tal.s  liure: 
CocTul  tenga  per  colomba; 
S'ill  o  ditz  ni  ver  li  senbla, 
Fassa.il  plan  del  Puoi  de  Dona; 
Quan  d'el  plus  prop  es  tant  s'apil; 
Si  co.l  proverbis  s'acoigna, 
Si.l  trai  I'uolll,  seL.   puois  lo.il  oigna; 
ho  Sofra  e  sega  ab  cor  humil, 

Ben  conosc  ses  art  d'escriura 
Qui  plan  o  qui  es  de  tomba, 
Qu'ieu  sai  drut  que  si  asserribla 
Don  blasm'a  leis,  el  col  groma; 
Qu'ieu  n'ai  ja  perdut  ric  cortil, 
Car  non  vuoill  gabs  ab  vergoigna 
Ni  blasre  ab  honor  loicaia, 
UP  Per  que  ieu  loing  son  seignoril. 

Bertran,  non  ere  de  sai  lo  Mil 
Mais  tant  de  fin  joi  m'apoigna, 
De  sai  on  lo  sole  ills  poifjia 
Tro  lai  on  lo  soleills  plovil. 
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verb  "er'bla"  (eriDorte .  19 1  2?)  emphasizes;   not  only  the 
nep-a tlve  eff eotf;  of  Fnlse  Love,  In  line  ?.?   it  also  underlines 
its  subtle  ability  at  deception  (Lavaud ,  p.  26,  n.  2?). 
False  Love  which  strikes  every^^?he^e  "toirba"  (s'abat ,  10), 
has  also  struck  the  poet,  "un  ciat  me  plomba"  (26).   He  can 
thus  say   froir  personal  experience,  "qui  piano  qui  es  de  tomba" 
( o  1 1  i  ost  d  *K-n1, Q-b  OT2  qui  penche  vers  sa  perte  ,  ^2)  ,   Arnaut 
acknowledff-es  that  False  Love  is  subtle,  "sotil"  (29)  and  that 
there  is  iiot  one  lady  in  a  thousand,  "mil"  (13)  under  his 
pov:er  who  is  not  ready  to  t\;rn,  "sa  cartat  vil"  (vil  ce  qu'elle 
av^.i t  de  si  pr(^cieux.  l6).   Arnaut  thus  advises  the  lover  to 
accept  love  with  a  humble  heart,  "ab  cor  huril"  (^0)  and  that 
he  huwble   hinself  "s'apil"  (_se  repfctisse.  37)  before  love. 
In  the  last  stanza  Arnaut  relates  the  inconvenience  of  courting 
a  lady  too  hl.^'-hly  placed  above  him,  "ai  ja  perdut  ric  cortil" 
(J.'iil  d  e  .1  p.  perdu  maint  rlche  d  omaine .  45)  .   Thus  he  has  avoided 
the  doTTiinatlon  of  such  a  lady,  "seignoril"  (4F).   Arnaut  also 
embellishes  the  rhym.es  by  uslnp;  rimas  eauivocas;   "torcba"  . 
(  s '  a  b-^i  t ,  10)  and  "tomba"  (penche  vers  sa  perte  .■  42)  .  "Apoigna" 
(50)  5^  nd  "apoigna"  (7)  are  identical  rhymes. 

Jn  poem  V,  Aiders  (*?)  v?ho  is  evoked  in  the  first  stanza, 
is  echoed  by  the  rhyme  in  stanza  VI   "leials  amadors"  (loyaux 
amants.  4o)  who  cannot  "vir  aillors"  ( to\)rner  aillors,  12). 
The  "Leials  amadors"  is  also  contrasted  in  rhyp:e  to  its  oppo- 
site the  "lauzenjadors"  (lauzenriers,  26).   The  reciprocal 
rel'itionship  betxveen  the  poet  and  the  god  of  love  also  resounds 
In  line  19  where  the  poet  asks  Love  to  give  him^  help,  "secors," 
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Lanqxian  vei    fuel  11 'e    flor  e    frug 

Parer  dels  albres  eill  ramel 

E  aug  lo  Chan  que   faun   e.l   brug 

Ranas   el   riu,    el   bosc   I'auzcl, 

Doncs  ml   fueill'e.m  flor is  e.m   fruch' Amors 

SI   cor   tan   gen  que   la  nueit  rne   retsida 

Quant  autra  gens  dorrn  e   pauz'e      sojoma,  7 

Ar   sal    ieu   c' Amors  m'a   corjdug 

El   sieu  plus    seguran   castel 

Don  non  del   renda  ni    trahug, 

Ans  m'en   ha   fait  don   e   capdel; 

Non  al   poder  ni    cor  que.m  vir'aillors 

Qu'ensenharcens   e    fizeutatz   plevida 

Jal   per  estar,    c'a  bon  pretz   s'i   atorna,  l4 

Amors,    de   vos   ai    fag  estug 

Lonjamen  verai   e   fizel, 

C'anc  no  fis   guanda  ni   esdug 

D'amar,    ans  m'era   bon   e   bel; 

E  vos  faitz  m'en  dels  grans  afans  socors! 

Kerces  d'aitan,  oue.l  mieils  si  ad  eslida 

D'on  part  soleils  duesc'al  jom  quez  ajoma,  21 

D'enguan  mi  tueill  e  d'enueg  fug 

Per  i'amor  ab  que  m'atropel, 

Don  ai  un  tal  ver  dig  adug 

Re  no  sai  que  nentlrs  espel; 

Hueimais  pretz  ieu  ben  pauc  lauzenjadors 

Per  so  qu'ieu  vxieill  e.ra  vol  sill  c'ai  cobida, 

Et  ieu  soi-  eel  que, Is  sieus  digz  non  trastonia,   2  8 

Si  I'auzes  dir,  ben  saubron  tug 

Que  Jois  mi  monta.l  cor  3l  eel, 

Quar  deport  mi  creis  e  d esdug 

La  bela  que  d'amor  apel; 

Kon  bon  esper  ni  dotbla  sa  valors, 

Quar  qui  reals  val  mais  copta  far  faillida 

Et  ill  non  es  de  re  trista  ni  morna.,        35 

D'aquest'amor  son  lunh  forsdug 

Dompneiador  fenhen,  fradel; 

Pero  si.s  n'an  maint  pretz  destrug 

Tal  que.s  fan  cuelnte  et  isnel; 

St  ieu  que  soi  dels  leials  amadors 

Estau  jauzens,  c 'Amors  e  Jois  me   guida 

Lo  cor  en  joi,  que  aillors  no.s  trastorna.   42 

Vai  t'en,  chansos,  a  la  bela  de  cors 
S  di,";uas  li  c'Arnautz  T^et  en  oblida 
Tot'autr'am.or  per  lieis  va.s  cui  s'adoma. 
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Love's  R-lft  to  the  poet  'las  been  his  "castel"  (9)   of.  ', 
'•'hich  lie  has  n'ad e  the  lover  the  raster  "Capdel"  (11).   This 
equals  the  p-ift  of  the  poet,  his  service,   "estug/  Longjarr.en 
vral  e  flzel"  (lonffterps  un  vrai  et  fldlle  abri ,  15i  I6).   The 
gratuity  of  the  s:ift  is  ciemonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Air  or  s 
does  not  require  the  poet  to  render  rent  or  tribute  "renda  ni 
tradup-"  (10).   To  such  generosity  the  poet  reciprocates  by 
never  lookin;fr  for  "guanda  ni  esdup"  (detour  ni  ^chappatolre . 
17)  in  his  love.   Siinilarly  the  poet  says  in  line  22  that  he 
avoids  importunity  "d'enueg  fug"  and  that  the  unfaithful  are 
banished  from  his  love  "lunh  forsdug"  (3^)»   They  are  the  ones 
who  destroy,  "destrug"  (3?),  the  pleasure,  "desdug"  (31),  of 
the  faithful  lover.   The      castel  of  Love  is  v;here  "fizau- 
tatz  plevida"  (f id^lit^  rarantie.  I3)  resides,  and  thus  the 
poet  can  say  In  line  ^1  that  he  is  guided  there  by  Love  and 
.joi .   "Arors  e  Jois  me  guida."   In  line  3^»  i^e  declares  that 
the  ladies  who  are  the  most  worthy  fear  dishonesty,  "ir.ais 
dopta  far  faillida}"  he  can  therefore  be  sure  th^^t  he  has 
chosen  the  best,  "Kieils  ai  ad  eslida"  (20). 

In  verse  5  of  poem  VI,  we  find  the  mot-cle  of  the  poeir., 
"merciar."   It  is  used  six  tires  in  the  poer,  twice  in 
rhyme  position.   It  finds  its  eclio  in  the  next  stanza  "salvar" 
(sauver,  12),   The  situation  of  the  poet  is  made  more  ur^jent 
by  the  "-ar"  rhymes  in  line  25.   The  poet  must  find  pity  be- 
cause h<=  coulr''  never  uhlove"d  esamar"  his  lady  whom  he  does  not 
name  "nomnar"  (33).   The  rhyme  "merces"  (l'^)  fin~s  its  echo 
in  the  last  line  of  the  poem  where  Arnaut  pleads  with  his  Ir^.dy 
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VI 


D'autra  cuisa  et  d'autra  razon 
K'aven  a  chantar  que  no  sol, 
S  no, us  cucetz  que  de  mon  dol 
Esper  a  far  bona  chanson, 
I'jas  mestiers  rn'es  qu'eu  fassa  raerceiar 
A  mans,  chantan  lels  que  m'encolp'a  tort, 
7     Qu'ieu  n'ai  lezer,  qu'estlers  non  pari!  &b  tres, 

Kerce,  del  trobar  e  perdon 
Si.l  dreit  usatge  no.m  destol 
Tal  que  de  merceiar  no.m  tol, 
Ja  salve t  merces  lo  lairon 
'  Quez  autre  bes  no.l  podia  salvar; 
leu  non  al  plus  vas  ir:a  vida  cofort 
1^    Que,  si.l  dreitz  qu'ai  no.m  val,  vailla.m  merces. 

Done  ha  hom  dreg  en  amor?  Non; 
Kas  cuidarion  so  li  fol; 
Qu'ela.us  encolpara,  si.s  vol, 
Quar  li  Frances  no  son  Guascon 
E  quar  le   naus  frais  ans  que  fos  a  Bar. 
Las!  per. ai tal  colpa  sui  pres  de  rcort, 
21    Que  d'als,  per  Crist,  no  sai  qu'anc  tort  I'agues, 

Ar  conosc  ieu  e  sap  mi  bon 
C'dm  no.s  part  leu  de  so  que  vol 
Ans  n'a  cor  plus  hum.il  e  mol 
Si  tot  I'estrai  un  terns  son  don? 
Per  roe. us  o  die,  qu'anc  non  puec  desamar 
Celha  que.ffi  tol  del  tot  joi  e  deport, 
28    Anz  m'afortis  ades  on  peger  m'es, 

Hueimais,  senhor  e  companhon 
Per  Dieu,  ans  que  del  tot  mi'afol 
Preiatz  lieis  don  m.'amors  no.s  tol 
■  Qu'en  aia  merce  cum  del  son; 
E  diguas  tug,  pos  ieu  non  I'aus  nornar: 
Bela,  prendetz  per  nbs  d'Arnaut  acort 
35    E  no  metatz  son  chantar  en  defes. 
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to  hear  his  song,  "No  retatz  son  chantar  en  defes"  (35).  'The  "-on" 
rhymes   contain  anothei  key  word,  "perdon"  (P).   This  pardon 
that  the  lady  FUft  accord  the  poet  Is  reinforced  by  the  rhyire 
in  line  ?S,    "don,"  the  favors  th'-^t  she  hides  In  order  to  render 
the  lover  rore  worthy  of  her.   The  wrong,  "tort"  (6),  that  the 
lady  ddfs  to  the  poet  Is  contrasted  to  his  present  state  of 
bein*^  without  "cofort"  (re  con  fort,  13).   The  lover  fines  hir- 
self  near  death,  "pres  de  F.ort"  (20),  because  his  la>iy  takes 
away  his  pleasure  "tot  jol  e  deport"  (27).   The  .ieu  de  rlires 
is  enhanced  by  the  identical  rhyres  "tol"  (31,  10)  and  "vol" 

(17,  ?3). 

.  Foep  VII  illustrates  quite  well  Arnaut's  technique  of 
unifying  the  poem  by  the  interrelation  of  the  rhyites.   This 
retelling  of  the  courtly  story  is  re-eched ,  i^nd    reinforced  by 
the  placement  of  key  words  in  rhyn'C  position  .   .A''^o3\s  (1) 
imposes  many  duties  on  the  lover  vrhich  cause  his  fear,  "paors" 
(13).   If  he  disobeys  the  com:mandments  of  the  god  of  love,  his 
.loi  could  turn  to  sorrow,  "dolors"  (35).   In  stanza  V,  the 
past  favors  received  from  the  lady  exalt  the  poet,  "sors"  (^6), 
His  present  state,  however,  is  such  that  he  has  need  of  the 
1'1'^y's  help,  "secors"  (57).   The  poet  both  serves  and  flatters, 
"b]anda"  (7),  the  god  of  love  because  of  his  comm.ands,  "coiranda" 
(6).   This  last  rhyme  is  in  turn  reinforox  by  the  effect  of  ser- 
vin;^  the  p-od  of  love.   The  poet  does  not  ask  anything  of  the 
l«dy,  "ran  no.l  demanda"  (6I)  nor  is  he  dishonest,  "no. 11  fai 
ganda"  (62).   The  suffering  of  the  poet  in  the  first  stanza, 
"soffren"  (9)  is  reinforced  by  his  fear  "teicen"  (53)  in  the 
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VII 


Anc  leu  non  I'alc,  iras  ella  m'a 
Totz  terrps  en  son  poder,  Amors, 
E  fal.in  Irat,  let,  savi ,  fol, 
Cum  cellui  qu'en  re  no, Is  torna, 
Com  no. is  deffen  qui  ben  ama; 
C 'Amors  comanda 
Com  la  serva  e  la  blanda, 
Per  qu'leu  n'aten  ' 

Soffren, 
Bona  partlda 
11     Quand  m'er  escarlda. 

S'ieu  die  pauc ,  Inz  el  cor  ra'esta, 
Qu'estar  ml  fai  temen  paorsj 
La  lenga.ls  feign,  mas  lo  cors  vol 
So  don  dolens  si  sojornaj 
Qu'el  languls,  mas  no  s'en  clama, 
Qu'en  tant  a  randa 
Cum  mars  terra  garanda, 
Non  a  tant  gen 
Presen 

Cum  la  chausida 
22     Qu'leu  al  encoblda, 

Tant  sal  son  pretz  fin  e  certa 
Per  qu'leu  no.ra  pose  vlrar  aillorsj 
Per  so  fatz  eu  que.l  eors  m'en  dol. 
Que  quan  sols  clau  nl  s'ajorna 
Eu  non  aus  dlr  qui  m'aflama; 
Lo  cors  m'abranda 
E.lll  huolll  n'ant  la  vianda, 
Car  solamen 
Vezen 

K'estai  alzldas 
33     Ve.us  que.m  ten  a  vidaJ 

Fols  es  qui  per  parlar  en  va 
Quier  cum  sos  Jols  sla  dolors! 
Car  lausengler,  eul  Dleus  afol, 
Non  ant  jes  lengueta  adornai 
L'us  consellla  e  1 'autre  brama, 
Per  que, Is  desmanda 
Amors  tals  fora  granda, 
Kas  leu  m, deffen, 
Felgnen, 
De  lor  bruglda 
kh  E  am  ses  failllda. 
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Pero  gauzen  ml  ten  e  sa 
Ab  un  plazer  de  que  m'a  sors, 
Kas  ml  no  passara  Ja.l  col 
Per  paor  qu'll  no.m  fos  morna, 
Qu'enquera.m  sent  de  la  flama 
D'Amor,  qui.m  manda 
Que  mon  cor  non  espandai 
Si  fatz,  soven 
Temen, 

Puols  vel  per  crlda 
55  Kalnt'amor  delida, 

Kalnt  bon  chantar  levet  e  pla 
N'agr'leu  plua  fait,  si.n  fes  socors 
Cella  que.m  da  jol  e.l  ml  tolj 
Qu'er  sul  letz,  er  m'o  trastorna, 
Car  a  son  vol  me  llama. 
Ren  no. 11   demanda 
Mos  cors,  nl  no, 11  fai  ganda, 
Ans  franchamen 
Ll.ra  rem 

Doncs,  si  ro'obllda, 
66     Kerces  es  perlda. 

Mleills-de-ben  ren, 
Sl.t  pren, 
Chanssos,-  grazida, 
C'Arnautz  non  obllda. 
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fifth.      The  attltuo'e    of   the   poet    towards    the   rui"ors   of   the 
lauzen.'^iers.    "leu.r  deffen/  Feignen"    (J^  ri£  d^f  f°ns   en  d  r  p s i" 
_rruV_n_t,    'i-l-'-iP)    Is    sharply   contrasted    to   the   way    he    treats    his 
lady,    "franchayi^en/  LI.tt    ren"    (llbrerent    .je    re    rends   k   elle. 
6j-6h)  ,      Not   beinp-  allowed    to   speak   of    his   lady,    the    lover 
CTirse:    the   lauzen'^lers .    "Dieus  afol"    (que   Dieu  detruise ,    36), 
He    swears   that   the    secret   tI 11   be    shared    only   by   himself   and 
his    lady,    "non   passara    ja.l    col"    (n_e   n'_en    f  ranch!  ra   la    ~orc8 . 
^7).      The   conflict   between    the   poet's  desire    to   speak  and    his 
oblip-atlon  not    to   soeak   of    his   love   is   revealed    in   the    second 
strrza.      The    fact    that    his    heart    is    silent,    "no    s'en    clard'  (19) 
is   re-echoed    in   the   next    stanza   "eu  non   ^.us  dir  q'li   m'aflama" 
(  ie    n  *  ose   d  ire   quelle    est   c e  1 1  e   oui    rr 'af  Inrraa,  2?)  .      The   rhyme 
in   "-a!pa"    continues    the    sarre    ther.e.      In   stanza   IV,    to   ths    poet's 
discreetness   is   contrasted    the   loud    cry   of   the   lauzen.riers , 
"L'us   conseill'e   1' autre   bra^a"    (l^'un   vous   conseille   et   1  'autr_e 
s°   r^crip ,    3^).      In    the   next    stanza   it   is   the    flare    of   love, 
"fl^TT'^"    (49)    '•.'•hich  re'T'irids   hir^   not    to   open   his   heart.      Ths 
lover  '''ho   love-^.   well,    "ben   ara"    (5)i    fi^ds   ?.    corple-^entary 
rhyre    in    the    next    stanza   "liar^a"    (60),    the    joinin'r   of    the   poet 
to   the    Inny.      The   "bona   partlda"    (bonne   r'^rt  ,10)    that  Arnaut 
ex'oects   from  .Ar^or   is   revealed    in    the   rhyire   in   line   20,    "1? 
chausi'~^a"    (jl^.    '"ar-p    choi  ^ie )  .      There    is   also   a   pair   of   deriva- 
tiv-    rhyres,    "torna"    (^)    ■^•^'^    "trastorna"    (59). 

lo    the   ei^'ath  c ■n n ■? o .    as   in    the   precedin?r   poers,    Arn'^ut 
T-^soi^ves   the   rhyrie   position   for   i^'^portant  vrord  s  and    11. -^ks   tl^er 
toi-r^th^^r  vrlth   co^T^ple-mentary   rhyres   in   oth^r   stanzas   for   erphasis, 


Autet  e  bas,  entr'els  prims  fuollls,        23I 

Son  nou  de  flors  els  rams  11  renc, 
"m        E  no.l  ten  mut  bee  ni  gola, 

Nullls  auzels,  am   brala  e  chanta 

Cadahus 

En  son  usi 

Pel  Jol  qu'al  d'els  e  del  terns 

Chant,  mas  amors  ml  assauta, 

Qui, Is  motz  ab  lo  son  acorda,  9 

Dleii  o  grazlsc  e  a  raos  huollls, 

Que  per  lor  conolssensa.iD  venc 

Jols,  qu'adrelch  aucl  e  fola 

L»lra  qu»ieu  n'agul  e  I'anta, 

Er  vau  sus, 

Qui  qu'en  mus, 

D'Amor,  don  sul  fls  e  fremsj 

Cab  llels  c*al  cor  plus  m'azauta 

Sul  llatz  ab  ferma  corda.  18 

Kerces,  Amors,  c'aras  m'acuollls! 

Tart  ml  fo,  mas  en  grat  m'o  prenc, 

Car,  si  Di'art  dlnz  la  meola, 

Lo  fuocs  non  vuolll  que  s'escanta; 

Mas  pels  us 

Estauc  clus 

Que  d'autrul  jol  fant  greus  gems, 

E  pustell'al*  en  sa  gauta 

Cel  c'ab  llels  si  desacorda,  2? 

De  bon'amor  falsa  I'escuollls, 

E  drutz  es  tomatz  en  fadenc, 

Qui  dl  qu'el  parlars  no, 11  cola 

Nullla  re  c'al  cor  creanta 

De  pretz  I'us; 

Car  enfrus 

Es  d'aco  qu'eu  mout  al  crems, 

Et  qui  de  parlar  trassauta 

Dreltz  es  qu'en  la  lenga.ls  morda,      36 

Vers  es  qu'leu  I'am,  et  es  orguollls, 

Mas  ab  Jauzlr  celat  lo  trenc} 

Qu'anc,  pos  ^alnz  Pauls  fetz  pistola 

Nl  nullls  hom  dejus  caranta, 

Non  poc  plus 

Nels  Jhesus 

Far  de  tals,  car  totz  essems 

A.l  bos  alps  don  es  plus  auta 

Cella  c'om  per  pros  recorda,  45 

Pretz  e  Valors,  vostre  capduollls 

Es  la  bella  c'ab  si,m  retenc. 

Qui  m'a  sol  et  leu  lei  sola, 

C'autra  el  mon  no  m'atalantaj 

Anz  sul  brus 

Et  estrus 

Ad  autras  e,l  cor  telng  prems, 

Mas  pel  sleu  jol  trepa  e  sautaj 

No  Vuolll  c'autra  n'p  comorda,  54 

Amautz  ama  e  no  dl  nems, 

C Amors  I'afrena  la  gauta 

Que  fols  gabs  no  la, 111  comorda. 
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contrast   nnd    unity..      Doubtless    this    Is   one    of    the    stock   tech- 
niques  of   his   tro"b-»r   rlc .      The    harmony,    "ncorda"    (^)    betvreer. 
the   worc's   anc'^    the   r^vslc    finds   its   p-irallel    In   line    (IF)    "ferra 
cord^"    the   link  which  unites   the    lover  and    the   lady.      These 
tT\To   rhyr^es   stand    in   cc^trast    to   the   "descorda"    (?7)    brought 
about   by   the   lauzenyjers .      Consequently   the   correspondinrb   rhyir.e 
in    the    next    stanza   contains   Arnaut's   cond.  err  nation   of   hir, 
"qu'en   la   lenfrua.ls   rorda"    ( q u  *  i  1  s    ne   ror^entau  bout   de    1_2 
1 9 n ru e .    3'^).      Concernin;-r   the    love    of   others,    the    lauzen-  ier 
irakes   'Vreus   gens"    (painful   noises,    25)    which   the   poet   fears, 
"crers"    (3^).      He   discloses    therefore   in   the   rhyr.e   in   line    55 
that   he    says   nothing   of   his   love,    "no  di   nems."      The   eagerness 
of   the    lauzen^jpr   to   speak,  "enfrus"    (33) »    is   coitrasted    to   the 
poet's  attitude    toward    the   other   ladies  at   the    court,    "brus" 
( sombre ,    50)    pind    "estrus"    (raussade ,    51).      Because   of   the  d.an- 
gers    involved    in   love,    the   poet   reinains   "clus"    (close .    2^). 
The   lover  v;ho  does   not   believe    in   the   hazards    of   being   indis- 
creet  becores   foolish,    "fadenc"    (29),    which   is   why   the   poet 
enjoys   his   love    in    secret,    "ab   jauzir   celat   lo   tenc"    {je_  le 
-'"etr-^  '^che   en    .joT^l  ss^nt    secre^terent ,    3F)«      -As   '^s   have    seen   be- 
fore,   Arnau.t   uses   rlr^ s    eorivocas    to   ".corn      his   poerr:      "us" 
(f^con.    6),    "us"    (barrl^re,    32)    and    "us"    (-?ux.    23).       There 
is    a   pair   of    identical   rhymes,    "corord.a,"    in   lines   57  and    5^. 
"Trassauta"    (35)    "^ind    "sauta"    (53)    "re   derivative   rhymes. 

Po^^T"    IX   has    the   r"Ost    corplicated    rh'Tne    pattern    of   all 
Arnaut's    po«rs.       It   ?ilso   contains    the    greatest    nuner   of    rlras 
_C2_222-£'       3e"»"e    too  Arnnut  uses    the   rhyne-linking   technique    that 
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L'aura  amara 

Fa, Is  bruollls  brancutz 

Que,],  doussa  espelssa  ab  fuoills, 

E.ls  letz 

BecR 

Dels auz els  raraencs 

Ten   balps   e  mutz, 

Pars 

E  non-pars > 

Per  qu'eu  m'esfortz 

De  far  e  dir 

Plazers 

A  mains,  per  llel 

Que  m*a  virat  bas  d'aut, 

Don  tem  morlr 

Si, Is  afans  no  in*asoma,  17 

Tant  fo  Clara, 

Ma  prima  lutz 

D*eslir 

Lieis  don  cre.l  cors  los  huoills, 

Non  pretz 

Necs 

Mans  dos  agovencs; 

D'autra  s'es  dutz 

Rars 

Mos  prelars: 

Pero  deportz 

M'es  ad  auzlr 

Volers, 

Bos  motz  ses  grel 

De  llel,  don  tant  m'azaut 

Qu'al  sleu  servir 

Sul  del  pe  tro  c'al  coma.  Jk 

Amors,  gara, 

Sul  ben  vencutz^ 

C'auzir 

Tem   far,    si.ra  desacuollls, 

Tals  d'etz 

Pecs 

Que  t'es  miellls  que.t  trencsj 

Qu*leu  sol  fls  drutz. 

Cars 

E  non  vars, 

Ma.l  cors  ferras  fortz 

Ml  fal  cobrlr 

Mains  vers  I 

Cab  tot  lo  nel 

M'agr'ops  us  bals  al  chaut 

Cor  refrezlr, 

Que  no.l  val  autra  goma.  51 
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SI   m'ampara 

cm   cul.m   tradutz, 

D'aizlr, 

SI  qu'es  de   pretz  capduollls, 

Dels  quetz  , 

Precs 

C'a'l  dedlnz  a  rencs, 

L'er  for  rendutz 

Clars 

Mos  pensarst 

Qu'eu  fora  mortz, 

Mas  fa.w  sofrlr 

L'espers, 

Que, 111  prec  que.m  brel, 

C'alsso.rn  ten  let  e  bautj 

Que  d'als  jauzir 

No.m  val  Jois  una  poma,  68 

Doussa  car',  a 

Totz  alps  volgutz, 

Sofrlr 

M'er  per  vos  mainz  orguollls, 

Car  etz 

Decs 

De  totz  mos  fadencs, 

Don  al  mains  brutz 

Pars, 

E  gabars 

De  vos  no.m  tortz 

Ni.m  fal  partlr 

Avers, 

C'anc  non  amei 

Ren  tan  ab  meins  d*ufaut, 

Anz  vos  deslr 

Plus  que  Dieu  clll  de  Doroa,  85 

—Era .  t  para 

Chans  e  condutz 

Formlr, 

Al  rel  que  t'er  escuolllsi 

Car  Pretz, 

Sees 

Sal,  lal  es  doblencs, 

E  mantengutz 

Dars 

E  K  an jars: 

De  jol  la.t  portz, 

Son  anel  mlr 

Sl.l  ders: 

C'anc  non  estel 

Jom  d'Aragon  qu'el  saut 

No.l  volgues  ir, 

Mas    sal   m'aVi   clamat  Roma.--  102 
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T,TP   h^ve   sef?n    In    the    other  poeins.      The    courtly   lover  "drutz" 
(k-?)    n^rltr^    to   th''   god    of   love    th^t    he    is   v;ell   conquered, 
"v°ncutz"    (3'^).      It  would    thu?5   be   unlikely    th-^t   he  'vould    be 
Intere-^^ted    in   .another   lady,    "d'autra   s'es  dutz/Hars"    (njjrres 
d'ure  autre   ra:>"eTT'ent    s*  '='^t   inf  orree   ira   pri^re ,    25-26).      "Drutz" 
is   alno   echoed    in    the   r'erlvative   rhyne   "tradutz"    a   feud^.l   r^eta- 
phor   becoTilnr;  a   vassal.      The   poet's   lucky   choice   "eslir"    (20) 
in   selectin"^   his    lady   is   reflected    in    his  de?ire    to   serve    her, 
"servlr"    (33).      Siril^rly    it   resounds    in   his  determination 
never   to   leave    her,    "p^rtir"    (FO),    and    in   his    overv/helrring 
desire,    "desir"    (^^).         The    there    of   secrecy   emphasized    In   the 
"-utz"    rhyme    is  also  represented    in  -the   "-ars"    rhyme.      The 
lover  whose    heart   is   "Cars/  ii   non   v^rs"    (precieux  et   point 
chancreant .    iij-hb.)    -.vrould    not    frequent    other   ladies,    "Hars/   Mos 
priors"    (26,    ?7).      Lines   ?2   and    106   link   the   key  vrords,    lady, 
"domnei,    ^.nd    "I    love,"    "arrei."      There    ^re   many   antithetical 
pairs   amonp   the    poem's    one   hundred    and    five    rhymes:    "pecs" 
(imperfections,    ^0)    and    "precs"    (prieres,    57)',    "cobrir'" 
(dissim^^er.    ^^6)    and    "dir"    (dire.    12):    "jauzir"    (.joie,    6?)    and 
"sofrir"    ( souf  frlr,    71).      There,  are   also    several  derivative 
rhymes:       "esfortz"    (11)    a-^.d    "fortz"    (^^5);    "-ir"     (9?)    mo 
"r^'^ir"    (1C3).      There   are    two  pairs   of   ide-'^tical   rhj^mes: 
"auzir    (^9.    37),    and    "pars"     (9,    IG)    and    a    set    of   equivoc-l 
rhymes    "etz"     (ces,    39)    and    (_|j^es,    73). 

In   poem  X,    as   we    have    seen   before,    the   rhymes   have   more 
to   '^  o    t'inn    .iurt   unifying   the    poem    from'*  the    point    of   viev;   of 
sound.      The   worship   of   the   lady    ha=5    the   effect    of   purifying 
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En  cest  sonet  colnd'e  lerl 

Fauc  rrotz  e  capulg  e  doll, 

E  serant  veral  e  cert 

Quan  n'aural  passat  la  llmaj 

Qu'Arriors   rrarves   plan'e  daura 

Mon   chantar,    que  de   llel    mou 

Qui    pretz   ipanten   e   governa.  7 

Tot    jorn  iTielllur  at   esmerl 

Car  la  gensor  serv  e  coll 

Del  mon,  so. us  die  en  apart, 

Slaus  sui  del  pa  tro  qu'en  clma, 

E  si  tot  venta.lll  freid'aura, 

L'airors  qu'lnz  el  cor  r"l  plou 

Ml  ten  chaut  on  plus  Iverna.        Ik 

Mil   rrassas   n'aug  e'n  proferl 

E*n  art   lum  de   cera   e  d'oll 

Que  Dieus   Fi'en  don   bon   Issart 

De   llels   on   no.m   val   escrlira; 

E  quan   rerrlr   sa   crln   saura 

E.l   cors   gal,    grallet   e   nou 

Mais   I'am  que  qul.m  des  Luserna.  21 

Tant   I'ani  de   cor  e   la  querl 

Cab   trop  voler  cug   la.m   toll 

S'oir   ran   per  ben  amar  pert, 

Qu'el  sieus. cors  sobretraclma 

Lo  rrieu   tot   e   non    s'eisauraj 

Tant  a  de  ver  fait   renou 

C'obrador  n'a   e    taverna,  28 

No  vuolll   de   Korea   I'errperl 

Nl    c'oin  rr'en   fassa   apostoll, 

Qu'en   llels   non  ala   revert 

Per  cul   m'art   lo   cors   e.m   riffaj 

E   sl.l   iraltralch  no.m   restaura 

Ab  un   balsar  anz  d'annou 

Kl   aucl    a    si    anferna,  35 

Gas   pel   iraltralch  qu'ieu   soferl 

De   ben  arrnr   no.m  dastoll 

SI    tot   rre    ten   en  desert, 

C'alssl'n   fatz   los   rrotz    en   rlrca. 

Pleltz    trpic   arran   c'om  que   laura. 

Cane   plus   non   airet   un   ou 

Cel   de   Koncll    n'Audlerna.  42 

leu   sul   Arnautz   qu'arnas   I'aura, 

E   ehatz   la   lebre   ab  lo   bou 

E   nadl   contra   suberna.  k5 
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the   poet,    "e.srerl"    (P).      Thl?^    Is   reinforced    by    the   rhyme    in 
the    next    ntanr;n,    "proferi"    (15)  »    the    offerln.p:   of  Trasses  and 
cfloc'les      to  God    fc"   help   In   v/innlng   the    l.'^dy.      This   lady   -/ho 
p-overns   the   poet's   life,    ".-^overna"    (7),    is   in  danger   of   losing: 
her   o'-'n   "enfernn"    (35).    if    ?5he   does   not   relieve    the   poet's 
suffprin;s-.      "enferna"    also   contrasts   with  "inverna"  (1^)  ,    vrinter, 
th'^    tire   when    the   poet   receives   warnth   froK    the   lady.      The 
poetic    creation  metaphors   are   also  represented    in   the    rhyre 
a-a^e    of   thif^   poer".      The   act   of   pcild  in?-,  "daura"    (5).    is   reflected 
in    the   rhy^e  describing   the    lady's    h^ir,"saura"    (blon-'e,    19)  • 
Th°    file   used    for   s^'oothing  do-.vn   the  'Tords,    "lira"    (3).    fines 
on<^    of    its   T^roducts    in    the   rhyre    in   line    32,    "rina."      The 
praiety   of    "rhe    son?-,    "leri"    (1),    is   contrasted    to   the    suffering 
of    its    creator   "soferi"    (36).   '  The    return   to   the   lady,  "revert" 
(31),    oo'-trasts   with   the   poet's   fear   of   losing   her,    "pert"    (2^). 
There   a^e    several    pairs    of   ri^as   equivocas    in   the   poei^:    "laura" 
(travaille.    ^0)    and    "l-^ura"    (vent.    ^3;    "doli"    (dole.    2)    and 
"d'oli"    (d'huile.    I6 )  ;    "rirn"    (rirne,    39)    ?in6    "rira"    (se   fend  . 
3?),      "Aura"    (12,    ^1-3)    are   identical   rhymes.      There   are    three 
pairs   of  derivative   rhymes:    "cima"    (1^)    and    "sobret^cima    (25); 
"toli"    (?3)    and    "destoli"    (37);    ^nd    "nou"    (20)    and    "renou"    (27). 
In   poem   XI,    Arnaut   begins    to   reap   the    fruits' of    the    teach- 
inrs   of   love.      The   "bon   fruich"    ( bonn    fruits,    11)    ji    love    bring 
abou+"    -ood    effects.       In    stanza    III,    he    tells   us    that    he   v;;^  s 
coiv'ucted,    "con^uich"    ("7),    to   the   refuge    of   love.      He    is   in 
such   an    emotional    state,    "forduich"     (<^  ::^re,    35),    that    he   does 
not   ^'no-'-    if   he    is    happy   or   sad.      The   rhyme    in   line   9,    "claus" 


En  breu  brlsara.l  temps  braus, 
XI  E.lll  blsa  buslna  els  brancs 

Qui  s'entreselgnon  trastulch 
De  sobreclaus  rams  de  fuoillaj 
Car  no.l  chanta  auzels  nl  plula 
M'enselgn'Araors  qu'ieu  fassa  adonc 
Chan  que  non  er  segons  nl  tertz 
Ans  prims  d'afrancar  cor  agre ,  8 

Amors  es  de  pretz  la  claus, 

E  de  proesa  us  estancs 

Don  nalsson  tulch  11  bon  frulch,  • 

S'e.^  qui  lelalmen  los  cuoillaj 

Qu'un  non  dells  gel  nl  niula 

Mentre  que . s  nolrls  el  bon  tronc { 

Mas  sl.l  romp  trefans  nl  culvertz 

Perls  tro  lelals  lo  sagre ,  l6 

Faillirs  esrr;endatz  es  laus; 

Et  eu  senti.m  n'ams  los  f lanes 

Que  niais  n'al  d'amor  ses  cuich 

Que  tals  qu'en  parla  e.ls  n'orguolllaj 

Que  pieltz  ml  fa.l  cor  de  frlula, 

Mentr'ella.m  fetz  semblan  embronc, 

Kals  volgr'leu  tralr  pena  els  desertz 

On  anc  non  ac  d 'auzels  agre,  2^ 

Bona  doctrina  e  soaus 

E  cors  clars,  sotlls  e  francs 

M'an  d'Amor  al  ferm  condulch 

De  lleis  don  plus  vxioill  que.m  cuoillaj 

Car  si.m  fo  fera  et  estriula 

Er  jauzlmens  breuja.m  temps  lone, 

Qu'il  m'es  plus  flna  et  leu  liels  certz, 

Que  Talant'e  Meleagre.  32 

Tant  doptl  que  per  non-aus 

Devenc  sovens  nlers  e  blancsj 

Si  m'a.l  seus  aesirs  forsdulch 

No  sap  lo  cors  trep  o.is  duoilla; 

Mas  Jois  que  d'esper  m'aflula 

M'encolpa  car  no  la  somoncj 

Per  qu'ieu  sul  d'est  prec  tant  espertz 

Non  al  d'als  talen  nels  magre ,  40 

Pensar  de  liels  m'es  repaus, 

E  traga.m  ams  los  huoills  cranes 

S'a  liels  vezer  no. Is  estuichj 

E.l  cor  non  crezatz  qu'en  tuollla, 

Car  orars  nl  Joes  nl  vlula 

No.m  pot  de  lels  un  travers  jonc 

Partir  .  .  ,  C'al  dig?  Dleus,  tu.m  somertz 

O.m  perls  el  peleagre !  48 

Arnautz  vol  sos  chans  sia  ofertz 
Lai  on  doutz  motz  mou  en  agre. 
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{c\£)\s   closely  linker'  to  th^t  in  line  1?,  "laus"  (-/rite)  . 
which  In  turn  Is  connectec"  to  the  rrerlts  of  the  lady,  "bon'a 
doctrlna  e  sodus"  (une  bonne  d  oc trine  et  d ou c e  sagesse .  25). 
The  "-au55"  rhyme  reveals  an  effect  of  love's  teachings,  or  a 
fruit  of  love,  In  cobla  VI,  "pensar  de  lels  f'cs  repaus"  (ten- 
ser ^   elle  n^ '  e s t  un  renos.  41).   Lines  15  and  31  contrast  the 
loyal  followers  of  Love,  like  the  poet,  "certz"  (31),  and  those 
who  are  disloyal,  "culvertz"  (four be.  15).   The  x^rord  "cuoilla" 
is  used  at  the  end.    of  line  12  because  those  v?ho  loyally  p^ather 
the  fruits  of  love  will  be  welcomed  by  the'lady,  "cuoilla"  (2f). 
This  poem  also  contains  the  equivocal  rhymes:  "agre"  i&jrre,    S) 
and  "a.ffre"  (nid .  24)  and  "agre"  (an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
the  lady,  Lavaud  p.  71,  n,  50), 

Although  there  are  fewer  rhymes  which  seem:  to  find  an 
answer  in  a  subsequent  cobla.  Arnaut  continues  his  rhyme  game 
in  poem  XII.   Guided  by  the  instinct  for  love  the  poet  goes 
directly  to  the  castel  of  the  lady.   He  does  not  take  a  circui- 
tous route,  "destoutas"  (10).   It  is  there  that  his  words  are 
welcomed,  "coutasV  (26).   These  welcomed  words  are  contrasted 
in  line  4-2  by  his  .joi  vrhlch  will  be  taken  away,  "toutas,"  if 
the  poet  is  indiscreet..   A  spring  opening  motif  is  contained 
in  the  third  stanza  and  reinforced  by  the  C  rhyme.   The  prayers 
of  the  birds,  "precs,"  are  echoed  the  rhym.e  "bees"  (19),  their 
beaks.   The  poet  who  prides  himself  on  the  choice  of  his  lady 
admits  that  he  was  not  silly,  "pecs"  927),  in  selecting  her 
nor  blind,  "cecs"  (35).   The  hunger  of  the  poet  for  his  lady, 
"fam"(12)  Is  fulfilled  in  line  36,  " Jassaro" ( cnuchi ons ) . 


XII  Doutz  brals  e  critz,  239 

Lais  e  cantars  e  voutas 

Aug  dels  auzels  qu'en  lur  latin  fant  precs 
Quecs  ab  sa  par,  atressl  cum  nos  fam 
A  las  amlgas  en  cui  entendem; 
E  doncas  leu  qu'en  la  genssor  entendl 
Del  far  chansson  sobre  totz  de  bell'obra 
8     Que  no.l  ala  mot  fals  ni  rlma  estrampa. 
Ncn  ful  marrltz 
Nl  non  presl  destoutas 

Al  prim  qu'lntriel  el  chastel  dlnz  los  decs, 
Lai  on  estal  mldonz,  don  al  gran _ fam 
C'anc  non  l*ac  tal  lo  nebotz  Sain  Gulllem; 
Mil  vetz  lo  jom  en  badalll  e.m  n'estendi 
Per  la  bella  que  totas  autras  sobra 

16     Tant  cant  val  mals  fls  gaugz  qu'ira  ni  rampa. 
Ges  rams  florltz 
De  floretas  envoutas 

Cul  fan  tremblar  auzelhon  ab  lurs  bees 
Non  es  plus  frescs,  per  qu'leu  no  volh  .  .  am 

Aver  ses  liels  nl  tot em 

Pero  totz  fls,  mas  juntas,  a  11, m  rendl, 
Qu'en  llei  amar  agr'ondra.l  rels  de  Dobra 

24     0  celh  cul  es  I'Estel,  e  Luna-pampa. 
Ben  ful  grazltz 
E  mas  paraulas  coutas, 
Per  so  que  jes  al  chauslr  no  ful  pecs, 
-^nz  volgul  mals  prendre  fin  aur  que  ram, 
Lo  jom  quez  leu  e  mldonz  mos  balzem 
E.m  fetz  escut  de  son  bel  mantel  end! 
Que  lauzengier  fals,  lenga  de  colobra, 

32     Non  o  vlsson,  don  tan  mals  motz  escampa. 
Dleus  lo  chauzltz, 
Per  cul  foron  assoutas 
Las  falllldas  que  fetz  Longls  lo  cecs, 
Vollla,  sl.l  platz,  qu'leu  e  mldonz  jassam 
En  la  chambra  on  amdul  nos  mandera 
Uns  rlcs  convens  don  tan  gran  jol  atendl, 
Que.l  seu  bel  cors  balsan  rlzen  descobra 

^■0  E  que.l  remlr  contra,  1  lum  de  la  lampa, 

Bocca,  que  dltz? 
Qu'eu  crel  que.m  auras  toutas 
Tals  promessas  don  I'emperalre  grecs 
En  for'onratz  o.l  senher  de  Roam 
0.1  rels  que  ten  Sur  e  Jerusalem; 
Doncs  ben  sul  fols  que  quier  tan  que.m  rependl. 
Que  jes  Amors  non  a  poder  que,m  cobra, 

48     Ni  savis  es  nuls  om  qui  jol  acampa. 
Los  deschauzltz 
Ab  las  lengas  esmoutas 

Non  dupt'ieu  Jes,  sl.l  selgnor  dels  Galecs 
An  fag  fallllr,  per  qu'es  dreltz  sl.l  blasmam. 
Que  son  paren  pres  romleu,  so  sabem, 
Ralmon  lo  fllh  al  corate,  et  aprendl 
Que  greu  fara,l  rels  Ferrans  de  pretz  cobra 

56     Si  mantenen  no.l  solv  e  no.l  escampa. 

'         Eu  I'agra  vlst,  mas  estlel  per  tal  obra 
C'al  coronar  ful  del  bon  rel  D'Estampa. 
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Because  of  the  agreerient  rade  between  the  poet  and  the  lacy, 
Armut  awnlts  fl:re«t  .lol .  "atendl"  (3^).   But  reiremberlnp;  his 
place,  In  the  next  stanza  he  adiriits  his  foolish  audacity  and 
repents,  "rependi"  (46).   The  lauzenJier  is  not  absent  froE 
this  poerr.   In  line  J?,    it  is  he  who  spreads  evil  words, 
"escarrpa,"  which  ire  echoed  by  the  indiscreet  lover  who  by 
his  speech  destroys  his  own  .joi .  "acanpa."   Other  rhyires  w-iich 
are  not  Intetcrated  into  the  reaning  of  the  poeir  but  which  em- 
bellish it  just  the  sape  arej  "obra"  (travaille,  7)  and  "obra" 
(obligation,  57) t  equivocal  rhymes;   "Chauzitz"  (33)  and 
"desqhauzitz"  (49),  derivative  rhymes.   .    ,     ' 

In  poer  XIII,  Arnaut  rrixes  the  thene  of  love  and  ,1oi  with 
th=)t  of  the  ennui  he  feels  while  waiting  for  the  conquest  of 
his  lady.   These  three  theses  are  further  intermingled  by 
their  association  in  the  rhyTne  pattern.   The  fruit  of  his 
song  which  he  wishes  to  be  "amors"  (6)  finds  its  echo  in  the 
next  stanza — where  the  poet  enumerates  the  attributes  of  the 
courtly  lover--" Vera! s ,  francs  fis  merceians,  parecedors" (13) • 
Not  only  does  the  "-ors"  rhyme  echo  the  good  qualities  of  the 
lover  but  also  those  of  the  lady,   her  "valors'- (20)  .  .Two 
other  rhymes  in  "-orsV  praise  her  as  being  a  delight  "sabors" 
( -^  e  1  i  c  e  ,  "^4)  and  a  great  treasure,  "grans  ricors"  (^4).   To 
this  theme  of  love  js  joined  the  theme  of  waiting.   Every  amiuse- 
ment  is  ^n  ennuj  for  the  poe*"  to  be  without  his  lacy,  "m'es 
solatz  enuocs"  (29);  so  the  poet  tries  to  distract  him.self  v;ith 
ff«mes,  "juocs"  (3^).   But  in  his  state  of  ennui  the  "Tin   srr.c^n" 
(4o)  does  not  look,  "cercan"  (26),  to  the  other  ladies  of  the 
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XIII 


I 


Er  vel  vermellls,  vertz,  blaus,  blancs,  gruocs 

Verglers,  plans,  plals,  tertres  e  vaus, 
E.il  votz  dels  auzels  sona  e  tint 
Ab  doutz  acort  naltln  e  tart. 

So.m  met  en  cor  qu'leu  colore  mon  chan 

D'un'  altal  flor  don  lo  frultz  sla  amors, 

7     E  Jols  lo  grans,  e  I'olors  d'enol  gandres, 

D'amor  ml  pren  penssan  lo  fuocs 
E.l  desiriers  doutz  e  corausj 
E.l  mal  es  saboros  qu'ieu  slnt 
E.ll  flama  soaus  on  plus  m'art: 
C Amors  enquier  los  sieus  d'aital  semblan, 
Verais,  francs,  f Is^ merceians,  parcedors^ 
Ih  Car  a  sa  cort  notz  orguollls  e  val  blandres, 

Mas  ml  non  camja  temps  ni  luocs, 
Cosseils,  aizina,  bes  ni  maus; 
E  s'ieu  al  ineu  enten  vos  mint, 
Jamais  la  bella  no  m'esgart 
On  ra'esta.l  cors  e.l  sens  dormen  veillan; 
Qu'eu  non  vuolll  Jes  quan  pens  sas  grans  valors, 
21     Valer  ses  lieis  on  plus  vale  Alixandres, 

Kout  deslr  qu'enquer  li  fos  cuocs 
E  m'avengues  aitals  Jornaus, 
Qu'ie'n  viuria  ben  d'anz  plus  vint, 
Tant  me  te.l  cort  baut  e  gaillart, 
Val!  £>en  sui  fols!  E  que  vau  done  cercan? 
Qu'ieu  non  vuoill  Jes,  (mas  per  geing  treu  aillors,) 
28     Balllir  I'aver  que  clau  Tigre  e  Meandres, 

Maintas  vetz  m'es  solatz  enuocs 
Ses  llel,  car  de  llel  vuoill  sivaus 
Ades  dir  lo  cart  mot  o.l  quint, 
Que.l  cor  non  vir  vas  autra  part: 
Qu'ieu  non  ai  d'als  desirier  ni  talan. 
Per  so  qu'il  es  dels  bos  sabers  sabors, 
35     E  vel  I'el  cor  s'era  en  Poilla  o  en  Flandres. 

En  autres  faitz  soven  feing  juocs, 
E.l  Joms  sembla.m  us  anoaus; 
E  pesa.m  car  Dieus  no.m  cossint 
Com  pogues  temps  breujar  ab  art. 
Que  lone  respieich  fant  langulr  fin  aman, 
Luna  e  soleills,  trop  faitz  lone  vostres  cors! 
kZ  Pesa.m  ear  plus  sevens  no, us  faill  resplandres, 

A  lieis,  cui  son,  vai ,  chanssos,  derenan, 
C'Arnautz  non  sap  eomtar  sas  grans  ricors. 
Que  d'aussor  sen  li  auria  ops  espandres. 
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court  for  distraction.   For  the  others,  he  has  no  desire, 
"deslrler  no  talan"  (33).   The  poerr  Is  also  enriched  by  the 
rJTT'P?  eouivoc-^sa  "art"  (39)  and  "art"  (11). 

In  poem  XIV,  the  poet  enployr^  the  same  technique  of 
placlnp-  important  word-  in  rhyme  position  to  enrich  his  song  ^nd 
to  underscore  principal  ideas  of  the  poera.   "Astri'c-'  (£ortun£, 
6)  in  the  first  stanza,  the  name  the  poet  frlves  himself  because 
he  dellp-hts  afi:ain  in  the  ^oy   of  love,  is  contrasted  in  stanza 
III  to  "faducs"  (fou.  2?),    the  state  in  which  he  will  find 
himself  If  his  lady  cannot  cure  his  sorro::.   Arnaut  emphasizes 
the  fact  th^t  his  love  is  not  certain,  "cers"  (7)  and  realizes 
th^t  it  will  be  necess-^ry  to  endure  suffering,  '"suffers"  (^7). 
He  is  thus  dutifully  i-illinr-  to  be  a  slave,  " '=;ers"      (39)'      He 
Qsks  the  god  of  love  to  conquer  the  lady,  "conquers"'  (15)-  His 
Heart  which:  is  attracted  by  his  lady,  "cors   convers"  (32), 
must  become  irreprochable ,  "cors  esmers"  (31)  ii^  order  to  be 
accepted  by  her.   By  means  of  his  prayers,  "precs"  (^)  and  with 
the  help  of  the  god  of  love  the  poet  hopes  to  conquer  the  lady's 
h-'='rd  heart,  "cors  ufecs"  (■^•0).   The  poet  maintains  that  persev- 
er'^nce  i?  '^n  esser^tial  elem.ent  in  vrlnning  the  lady.   Consequently 
the  TrurTrurs  of  the  jealous  ones  ,  "grieus  gems"  (^1)  which  are 
ca--able  of  destroying  his  love  are  what  he  fears,  "crers"  (33)  • 
To  their  Q'ossip  he  opposes  his  will,  "frems"  (25).   The  prayer 
that  Arn<-'Ut  hopes  will  conquer  his  love,  "pecs"  (T)  is  answered 
by  the  rhyT^e  in  line  'J-P,  "no.t  pecs,"  through  patient  suffering 
the  lady's  love  ''ill  be  won. 

Arnaut*  s  mastery  of  the  cobl-is  "stra'-par^  is  superUy  deccnstated 
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Amors  et  jols  e  llocs  e  terns 
Mi  fan  tornar  lo  sen  e  derc 
D'aquel  fol  c'avla  I'autr'an 
Can  cassava. 1  lebr'ab  lo  bou; 
Era.ni  val  rnleltz  d'amor  e  pleis, 
Car  ben  am,  d'aiso.m  nom  "astrucs," 
Ma  non  ainatz  Jol  gau  en  cers, 
8.     S'Amors  no  vens  son  dur  cor,  e.l  raieus  pecs, 

Cel  que  totz  bes  pert  a  ensems 
Mestiers  I'es  que  rlc  segnor  cere  ' 
Per  restaurar  la  perda  e.l  dan, 
Que.l  paubres  no. 11  valria  un  uou; 
Per  so  m'ai  ieu  causit  e  lieis, 
Don^.^lc  lo  cor  ni.ls  uollls  clues; 
E  pliu.t,  Amors,  si  la.m  conquers, 
l6     Trevas  totz  temps  ab  totas,  fors  dels  decs. 

Pauc  pot  hom  valer  de  joi  semsi 
Per  me.l  sai  que  I'ai  agut  berc, 
Car  per  un  sobrefais  d'afan 
Dins  la  dolor  del  cor  no.s  mou; 
E  s'ab  dellure  non  for  eis 
Tost  m'aura  pareian  faducs; 
Pero  tals  a  mon  cor  convers 
2^     Qu'en  liel  amar  volgra  murir  senecs. 

Non  sal  un  tan  sia  e  Cieu  frems, 
Ermita  ni  monge  ni  clerc. 
Cum  ieu  sui  e  leis  de  cui  can, 
Et  er  proat  ans  de  I'annou. 
Liges  soi  sieus  rnleltz  que  demieisj 
Sl.m  for'ieu  si  fos  reis  o  dues: 
Tant  es  e  lieis  mos  cors  esraers 
32     Que  s'autra'n  voil  ni'n  deing,  done  si'eu  sees! 

D*aiso  c'ai  tant  duptat  e  crems 
Creis  ades  e  meillur  e.m  derc, 
Que.l  reproers  c'auzi  aitan 
Me  dis  que  tant  trona  tro  plouj 
E  s'ieu  mi  pec  cine  ans  o  slels, 
Ben  leu,  can  sera  blancs  mos  sues, 
Gausirai  so  per  qu'er  soi  sers, 
^0     C'aman  preian  s'afranca  cors  ufecs. 

De  luencs  suspirs  e  de  grieus  gems 
Mi  pot  trair  cella  cui  m'aerc. 
Cades  sol  per  un  bel  semblan 
N'ai  mo.c2;ut  mon  chantar  tot  nou. 
Contra  m.on  vaue  e  no  m'encreis, 
Car  gent  mi  fai  pensar  mos  cues. 
Cor,  vai  sus:  ben  sai,  si.t  suffers, 
48     Sec  tant  qu'en  lieis,  c'ai  encubit,  no.t  pecs, 

Ans  er  plus  vils  aurs  non  es  fers 
C'Arnautz  desam  lieis  ont  es  fermanz  nees. 
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In   poem  X^/.      The   exces!=:lve   love    of    the   poet   "sobrar^ir"    (?)    is 
reflected    In   line    (30).      In    speaking   of   the    other  courtly 
lariies,    none    c^n   equal    his   o^n   lady's   rerit,    "e?ar"    (3C). 
The    "fals   plazentiers"    (faux  corpli~enteurs)    of   line    10   is 
echoed    by   the   rhyire   in   line    JP ,    "fein:^   lausenpriers"  (faux 
T^ed  is'^'nts)  .      They   are    both   contrasted    to   the    good   deeds    of 
the   lady,    "bos   restiers"    (17).      Since    the   lady's   presence 
takes   nway  the   poet's   power   of    speech,    the   "cochas  rcotz"    (6), 
the  words   which   the   poet      whispers   to   his   lady  when   she    is 
absent,    are   contrasted    to   his   voice,    "votz"    (^1).      This    he 
srraciously  '.^rishes    to   lose    rather   than    say  anything   that  vrould 
be   disapreeable    to   her.      The    idea   is   also   reinforced    by   "Eotz" 
{'>-^)    in   the    tompd? .    The   rhype    in   "-ar"    introduced   by   the   key 
word    "sobrarrar"    reveal    important   actioi:3    of   the   poem.      To   others 
the    poet    is   blind j    only   his   lady   can   he    see   and    hear,    "vei 
et   aus;   et   esgar"    (9).      After   having  visited   many   courts    it   is 
only   in   hers    that   he   finds   much   to   praise,    "Ipuzar"    (l6). 
Since    he    has   difficulty    in    comT^unicating  with   his    lacy    he 
hopes    th-t   she   will    guess    his   love   for   her,    "devinar"    (23). 
In   the   fourth   stanza,    the   poet   decl'^res   that   the    impe- 
tuo'^ity   in   his   heart   is   more   abundant,    "dotz"    {??)    than  all 
the    overflowin,^   of   the   Rhorte .      Thi--.    is    reinforced    by   the    cor- 
resnondinsr  rhyme    in   the    succeedin.^r   stanza,    "p-oltz"    (glutton, 
3^),    the   descripti'^n   of   how   he    feels   --'hen   thinking   of   her. 
The   errph'^'sis   on   the    sight    of    the    lady  and    the    joy   that    it 
brln^-s    to    t'-e    por-t    in    the    first    stanza    (?)    is    re-echoed    in 
succeed  in."  rhy^^es   "re^'ire"    (contemplate,    2f)    a"d    "jauzire" 
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Sols  sul  qui  sal  To  sobrafan  que.m  sortz 
Al  cor,  d'amor  sofren  per  sobramar, 
Car  mos  voler?  es  tant  ferms  et  entlers 
C'anc  no  s'esduls  de  celllel  nl  s'estors 
Cul  encublc  al  prim  yezer  e  puolsj 
Qu'ades  ses  liels  die  a  llels  cochos  motz, 
7     Pols  quan  la  vel  non  sal, — tantl'al, — que  dire, 

D'autras  vezer  sul  sees  e  d'auzlr  sortz, 
Qu'en  sola  liels  vel  et  aug  et  esgar  ; 
E  Jes  d'alsso  no. ill  sul  fals  plazentlers 
Que  nals  la  vol  non  dltz  la  boca.l  eorsj 
Qu'eu  no  vau  tant  chamj,  vauz  nl  plans  nl  puols 
Qu'en  un  sol  cors  trob  aissl  bos  alps  totzi 
Ik  Qu'en  llels  los  vole  Dleus  trlar  et  assire, 

Ben  al  estat  a  maintas  bonas  cortz 
Mas  sal  ab  liels  trob  pro  mais  que  lauzan 
Mesura  e  sen  et  autres  bos  mestiers, 
Beutat,  joven,  bos  faltz  e  bels  demors 
Gen  I'enseignet  Cortesla  e  la  duois; 
Tant  a  de  si  totz  faltz  desplazens  rotz 
21     De  llels  no  ere  rens  de  ben  sla  a  dire. 

Nulls  jaxizlraens  no.m  fora  breus  nl  cortz 
De  llels_,  cul  prec  qu'o  vuoilla  devinar, 
Que  ja  per  ml . non  o  sabra  estlers 
Sl.l  cors,  ses  dlgz,  no.s  presenta  de  fors, 
Que  jes  Rozers,  per  aiga  que  I'engrois, 
Non  a  tal  briu  c'al  cor  plus  larga  dotz 
28     No.m  fassa  estanc  d'amor,  quand  la  remlre. 

Jols  e  solatz  d'autra.ro  par  fals  e  bortz, 
C'una  de  pretz  ab  llels  no. is  pot  egar, 
Que.l  sleus  solatz  es  dels  autres  sobrlers. 
Al !  si  no  I'al,  las!  tant  mal  m'a  comors! 
Pero  I'afans  m'es  deportz,  rls  e  jols, 
Car  en  pensan  sul  de  llels  lees  e  glotz: 
35     Al  Dleus,  si  ja'n  sera  estlers  jauziref 

Anc  mais,  so. us  pliu,  no.m  plac  tant  treps  nl  bortz, 
Nl  res  al  cor  tant  de  jol  no.m  poc  dar 
Cum  fetz  aquel,  don  anc  felnz  lausengiers 
No  s'esbrugic,  qu'a  ml  sol  po's  tresors. 
Die  trop?  Eu  non,  sol  llels  non  sla  enols. 
Bella,  per  dieu,  lo  parlar  e  la  votz 
42     Vuoill  perdre  enans  que  diga  ren  que. us  tire. 

Ma  chansos  prec  que  no. us  sla  enols. 

Car  si  voletz  grazlr  lo  son  e.ls  motz 

Paue  preza  Arnautz  cul  que  plassa  o  que  tire. 
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(enloy,    35).       c^lrllnrly    the    "Jolr."    (33)    th-t    the    thoUe-:ht    of 
thp    i^riy   inprlre?    In    the   poet    Is   contrasted    by   the   rhyming 
^■7ord    "enol?^"    (pnmii  .    ^-'0).        Arn-^ut  uses   rhyre    in   ^   variety   of 
ways    in   the   poen.      There    is   a   p^ir   of   ecniivoc-il    rhyr.es    in    the 
first   lln«    of   every   tvjo   stanzas;      "sortz"    (.i-^illit.    1),    "sortz" 
(sourd.    ^);      "cortz"    (cours.    15),    "cortz" (breve.    ?2);    "bortz" 
(b^t'^rd  .    ?9),    "bortz"    (ionte.    36).      There    -re    four  p^irs    of 
lde-tlc-1   rhynes    in    the   poen:    "dire"    (7,    21);    "motz"    (6,    44); 
"tire"    (4?,    U,5)-n.n(^    "enois"    (3?,    4i). 

The   C   rhymes    in   poer   XVI    illustrate      best  Arnaut's 
use    of  a   key   rhyr.e    to   explain   or   expand    another   rhyre.      The 
first   C   rhyre,    "Anors   r:'o   cor  and  a"    (I'a^'our  re    l_e   corrande) 
finds    its   ans^'ers    in    several    of   the    subsequent   C   r!i;/res,    that 
is,    the    subsequent   rhymes   in   "-anda"    explain    the   commands   of 
the    crod    of   love.      In   line   10,    the   poet    is    told    not    to   serve 
or   flatter  any   other,    "ni   autra.n   serva   ni . n   blanda;    in   line 
17,    it   Is   a  warnin.5  to  avoid    the   lauze'^^-iers.    "Totz   plaitz 
esguiva    e   desTfanda."      In    the   fourth      stanza,    Love   gives    to  ti'e-. 
poet    one    of   the    ^rost    important    commands    contained    in    the    poer: 
"Sec,    s'il    t«    fvAer   ni.t    fai    ganda"    (suis-la.    si    elle    te    fult 
ou   choyc'Qo   }x    t  *  evi  ter,    ?^)  .      Perseverance   :\^ill   rear,    its   r'^'C-'u, 
"apoi-^m"    (?5)i    that    of    the    lady's   acceptance,    "si    r'acol^'-na" 
(11),    T'hich   is   a    sweet   reredy,    "reizina   coip-nn"    (32)-      In 
co'^.tr-^st   to   the   welcore    of   the    lady,    "acoi.-rna"    (ll)  ,    -'^re    the 
da»-i""ers    of   the    I'^uzenp-iers ,    'rho   entice   use,    "soroigna"    (IF), 
The    there    of   p'^rseverance    is   again      in    the    fourth    star.za,    "ic^ui 
s'afortis   ^'e    prj  i  ^r   e    no   cola,"    ( celui    g-^ji    s '  obntine    dai^s    la 
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XVI 

Ans  que.l  elm  reston  de  branchas 
Sec,  nl  despoillat  de  fuollla, 
Faral,  c 'Amors  m'o  comanda, 
Breu  chansson  de  razon  lolgna, 
Que  gen  m'a  duolch  de  las  artz  de  s'escola; 
Tant  sal  que.l  cors  fatz  restar  de  suberna 
7     E  IPOS  bous  es  pro  plus  correns  que  lebres. 

Ab  razos  colndas  e  franchas 
M 'a  in  and  at  qu'ieu  no  m*  en   tuoilla 
Nl  autra.n  serva  nl.n  blanda 
Puols  tant  fal  c'ab  si  ic'acolgnaj 
E.m  dl  que  flors  no. 11  semble  de  viola, 
Qui .  s  canja  leu,  sitot  nonca  s'lvema, 
1^     Ans  per  s'aipor  sla  laurs  o  genebres. 

Dltzi  "Tu  c'alllors  non  t'estanchas 
Per  autra  qul.t  deing  ni.t  vuollla, 
Totz  plaltz  esqulva  e  desnanda, 
Sal  e  lal  qui  que.t  somoignaf 
Que  fol  plag  fal  qui  se  meteus  afola, 
E  tu  no  far  failla  don  horn  t'esquerna, 
21     Mas  apres  Dleu  llels  honors  e  celebres," 

El  "Tu,  coartz,  non  t'afranchas 
Per  respeich  c'amar  no.t  vuollla; 
Sec,  s'll  te  fulg  ni.t  fal  ganda, 
Que  greu  er  c'om  no.l  apoigna 
Qui  s'afortls  de  preiar  e  no  cola, 
Qu'en  passara  part  las  palutz  d'Uzerna 
28     Con  peregrins  o  lal  jos  on  cor  Ebres," 

S'ieu  n'ai  passatz  pons  nl  planchas 
Per  llels,  cuidatz  qu'ieu  m'en  duoilla? 
Non  eu,  c'ab  Joi  ses  vianda 
M'en  sap  far  meizina  coigna, 
Baisan  tenenj  e.l  cors,  sitot  si  vola. 
No, is  part  de  llels  que.l  capdella  e.l  governa. 
35     Cors,  on  qu'ieu  an,  de  llels  no.t  lolnz  ni.t  sebres  ' 

De  part  Nil  entro  c'a  Sanchas 
Gensser  no. is  viest  ni.s  despuollla, 
Car  sa  beutatz  es  tant  granda 
Que  semblarla.us  messolgna. 
Be. ID  vai  d'amor,  qu'ela.m  balsa  e  m'acola, 
E  no.m  frezitz  freitz  ni  gels  nl  buema, 
^2     Ni.m  fal  dolor  mals  nl  gota  ni  f ebres. 

Sieus  es  Arnautz  del  elm  tro  en  la  sola, 

E  senes  lieis  no  vol  aver  Lucerna 

Nl.l  senhoriu  del  renc  per  on  cor  Ebres. 
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prl^rp    pt  J2II  211   lassp  i22_2»    ?^').    It      Is   answered    by    the    rhyrre 
in    line    'i-O,    the    r^^^ro^d    of    the    lady's   kiss,    "ela.rr   balsa   e 
rr'acolT."    Oth'^'i"   curl  orri  tie '^    of    the   rhyre   pattern  are    the   der- 
ivative  rhyres,    "f ranc'i-^s"    (F)    and    "afranchas"    (?2)    and    the 
Ide-tlcal   rhyres,    "viiolll-^"    (l6,    23)    and    "Ebres"    (^P,    ^^5)  . 

In   poeTTi.XVII,    as    in   the    other  -  poerrs,    key  words   are   placed    in 
rhy^e   position   ^'ic^    thus   linked    with   each,  other  by   sound    to  give 
the   -poeT^  a    tlg-hter,    Fiore   intense   effect.      "Larga"    (.e-enereurc.    1), 
the   -^d.iective   used    to  describe   Love's   attiti'de    tovrard    the   poet 
when   he   crives    to   hii^   the    joy    of   love    is   contrasted    to   "avarga" 
(reveche ,    33)    the   '.»rord    describing   the   lady's   attitude    toward 
the   poet.      "Franc"    ( sincere ,    2)    describes    the   poet's    heart 
towards    his   lady;    it   finds    its   corrpliment   in    the   rhyme   in   line 
3^,    "blanc"    (bl?nc )  .    which  portrays    the   poet's   love   for   -lis 
lady.      The   thought    of   loving      someone    so   hi^rhly      placed   makes 
the    srlrits   of   the   poet   fall,    "plomba"    {^) .      This   is    echoed    by 
the    rhyme   "comba"    (en  dessous ,    20)    which  describes    the   beauty 
of   the    other   ladies   compared    to   the   beauty   of    the   poet's. 
Similarly   the   merit   of    his   lady  which   is   "al    som    (au   fa^te .    5) 
contrasts   '-'ith   th^t    of   the   greatest    of    the    other   noble    ladles 
whose   beauty   has    t^ken  a   fall,    "en   torn"    (21).      The  mind    which 
r^akes    the   poet  desire    the   lady,    "sens"    (?),    is   linked    to   the 
e>^umeration    of    her  qualities,    "pretz    e    sabers    e    sens"    (Le   ^^ri te , 
le    s^volr   et   1  p    ne'-^s,    23),      They  are   contrasted    to   the    "des- 
conoissens"    (mqlapprls ,    h?)    of   the   inu-^e'-'c^i  '^rs .      They  nre 
described    In    another   rhyme    in   "-ens,"    "non    calens"    (negli^^bles ,    • 
31).      The    rich   conquest,    "rlca   co-questa"    (F)    that   Arnaut 
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Sl.m  fos  Amors  de  Jol  donar  tant  larga 
Com  leu  vas  llels  d'aver  fin  cor  e  franc, 
Ja  per  gran  ben  no.m  calgra  far  embarcj 
Qu'er  am  tant  aut  que.l  pes  ml  poia  e.m  plorcba, 
Mas  quand  ra'alblr  cum  es  de  pretz  al  sorr. 
Kout  m'en  am  mals  car  anc  I'auslei  voler, 
C'aras  sal  leu  que  mos  cors  e  mos  sens 
8     Ml  farant  far,  lor  grat,  rlca  conquesta, 

Pero  s'leu  fatz  lone  esper,  no  m'embarga 
Qu'en  tant  rlc  luoc  me  sul  mes  e  m'estanc 
C*ab  SOS  bels  dlgz  ml  tengra  de  Jol  larc 
E  segral  tant  qu'on  ml  port  a  la  tomba 
Qu'leu  non  sul  ges  eel  que  lals  aur  per  plom; 
E  pols  en  llels  no.s  talng  c'om  ren  esmer, 
Tant  11  serai  fls  et  obedlens 
l6     Tro  de  s'amor,  sl.l  platz,  balsan  m'envesta. 

Us  bons  respieltz  ml  reven  e.m  descarga 
D*un  doutz  deslr  don  ml  dolon  11  flanci 
Car  en  patz  prenc  I'afan  e.l  sofr'e.l  pare 
Pols  de  beutat  son  las  autras  en  comba, 
Que  la  gensser  par  c'ala  pres  un  torn 
Plus  bas  de  llel,  qui  la  ve ,  et  es  ver; 
Que  tulg  bon  alp,  pretz  e  sabers  e  sens 
24     Relngnon  ab  llel,  c'us  non  es  meins  ni.n  resta. 

E  pols  tant  val,  no, us  cujetz  que  s'esparga 
Mos  ferms  volers  nl  que. Is  fore  nl  s'embranc, 
Car  no  serai  sleus  nl  mleus  si  m'en  pare, 
Per  eel  Selgnor  que, Is  mostret  en  colomba, 
Qu'el  raon  non  ha  home  de  negun  nom 
Tant  desires  gran  benanansa  aver 
Cum  leu  fatz  llels,  e  tene  a  noncalens 
32     Los  enoios  cul  dans  d'Amor  es  festa, 

Na  Mlellls-de-ben,  ja  no,m  slatz  avarga, 
Qu'en  vostr'amor  me  trobaretz  tot  blane , 
Qu'leu  non  al  cor  nl  poder  que,m  descarc 
Del  ferra  voler  que  non  es  de  retombaj 
Que  quan  m'esvelll  nl  clau  los  huoills  de  som 
A  vos  m'autrel,  quan  leu  nl  vau  jazer; 
E  no, us  cujetz  que. Is  merme  mos  talensj 
40     Non  fara  Jes,  qu'ara.l  sent  en  la  testa. 

Fals  lausengler,  fuocs  las  lengas  vos  arga, 
E  que  perdatz  ams  los  huoills  de  mal  crane. 
Que  per  vos  son  estralch  cavail  e  marc: 
Amor  toletz,  e'ab  pauc  del  tot  non  tomba; 
Confonda.us  Dieus  que  ja  non  sapchatz  com, 
Que, us  fatz  als  drutz  maldlre  e  vlltener; 
Malastres  es  que, us  ten,  desconolssens, 
48     Que  pelor  etz,  qui  plus  vos  amonesta, 

Amautz  a  faltz  e  fara  loncs  atens, 
Qu'atenden  fal  pros  hom  rlca  conquesta. 
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deslrer^    In    stanza   I    is    f^irther  elaborated    by    the    correspond- 
Inf:   rhvpie    in   the    next   stanza,    "balsan  in'envesta"    (elle   rr'  In- 
vp'-^tl  .9 .'-:(?   T>Q.r  im   b^l  r.ev,    l6).      Those  who  becore   v/orse   v/lth 
every  arironinhpent,    "ai^onesta"    (^F),    nre    the   lauzen^lerr;      who 
rinVe    of    th'=>    love    of    othors   a   "festa"    (f^te,    32). 

The    topic    of   the    steadfastness   of    the   lover   is   connected 
by   the   rhyr^e .      In   ver§;e   ?6    the   poet    says   that   his   "ferjrs   volers" 
is   not  divisible,    "ni    s'erbr^r.c."      In    the    follovring   stanza 
ApT^ut   afcain   adrits    that   he   cannot   undo  his   firr  will,    "descarc" 
(35).       -he   rhyrie    in   "-en"    connects   three   key   words   of    the   poemj 
"talens"    (39),    the  d-^sire   for   the    lady;      "loncs   -tens"    (^!-9). 
the   witins:   th^t    the   poet  r-ust   undergo   to   obtain    the    object   of 
this   desire;    ^inc',    "obediens"    (15)  i    t'^.e      oher"'ience    that    the    poet 
rust   ,?:ive    to   the    lady.      Besides    these   rh.^nres   which  reinforce, 
echo,    ■^ nd    unify   the    ideas    of   the    poerc,    the   poet   embellishes 
the    rhynie   gar^e   by   the   use    of  rimas   equivocas:    "pare    (tol^re, 
19)    and    "pare"    ( s*  dloi-^-ne .    27).    "soir"    (au    fa^te,    5)    and    "soir" 
(soTrw^il,    37).    "tomba"    (tombe,    12)    ar.d    "tomba"    (toinber,    ^U)  . 
The   repetition    of   the   phrase   "rica   conquesta"    in    the    first 
stanza    (P)    n.nc    in    the    last    line    of    the    torn?.da   adds    to    the 
unity   of   the   poem. 

Since   Arnaut  did    not   frequently   rhyrre   v/ords  within   the 
stanz'^,    the    sounds    of   the    six   rip-as   estra-^'n.-^ s   h?ve   necessarily 
to  blend    well    top-pther.      An   analysis    of   the   rhyr.es   of   poeTr;   I, 
written   in   coblar;    sinpi:l"!rs.    indicates  Arnaut's   predilection 
for   combining      nearly   all    the   vov/el    sounds   in    the   rhymes  of   a 
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peer:   stanj^a  I,  "-ecs";  II,  "-utz";  III,"-als";  IV,  "-ort"; 
V,  "-111,"   All  five  vowel  sounds  ?re  thus  represented.   The 
rhyres  of  the  first  three  r.tanzas  are  further  connected  by 
final  sihilance.   In  other  r^oems  Arnaut  varies  the  vowels  of 
the  rhyr^es  In  the  in'^  ividur^l  r,  obla ,  yet  he  unifies  theri  in  soire 
way  for  the  sake  of  harriony,   Jn  poer.  X,  for  exarcple,  "-eri," 
"-oil,"  "-ert,"  "-Ira,"  "-aura,"  "-ou,"  ^-.nd    "-erna"  are  the 
rhyr^e  sounds.  As  '^'^   have  seen  above,  nearly  all  the  vowal  sounds 
are  represented.   The  open  "o"  and  "e"  both  begin  and  end    the 
coblas .  thus  unifyin.o:  It.   Variety  is  added  by  the  rhynes  in 
"i"  and  "a"  which  nre  connected  by  the  feminine  ending.   Fur- 
ther hari^ony  is  established  by  the  final  assonance  of  the  first 
two  rhypes  and  the  internal  "r"  found  in  the  first,  third,  fifth 
and  last  rhyres. 

In  poer  XIII,  the  relationships  between  the  rhyme   sounds 
are  also  interestinc::  "-uocs,"  "-aus,"  "-int,"  "-art,"  "-ian," 
"-ors,"  and  "-andres,"   The  four  "a"  rhyires  which  are  found 
in  four  different  coirjtirations  are  broken  by  the  tv70  rhyres  in 
"o"  and  the  one  in  "i,"   They  further  harmonize  by  the  inter- 
action of  the  "s"'s,  "n"'s,  "t"'s  and  "r"'s.   In  poem  ^CV,  it 
is  the  four  rhymes  in  "o"  v:h\ch  predominate:   "-ortz,"  "-ar," 
"-lers,  "-ors,"  "-ois,"  "-otz,"  and  "-ire."   The  modulation  of 
the  three  rhymes  in  "o"  alm.ost  echoes  epch  other.   The  other 
three  rhymes,  which  Rive    the  contrast,  blend  with  the  rhym.es 
in  "o"  by  the  consonance  in  " s"    and  "r," 

In  poem  XIV,  it  is  the  rhymes  in  "e"  which  predominate! 
"-ems,"  "-ere,"  "-an,"  "-ou,"  "-ieis,"  "-ers,"  "-ecs,"   A.^^ain 
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the  predo^'ln'^ tlnfr  rhymes  echo  each  other  by  their  assonance 
and  the  Interrelationships  of  their  consonants,  "s,"  "r"  and 
"c."   The  other  three  rhymes  add  contrast  and  variety.   In 
poem  XVI,  the  rhyme  vowels  are  nearly  equally  distributed  am:0ng 
"a"'s,  "e"'s  and  "o"'sj  "-anchas,"  "-uollla,"  "-anda,"  "-olftna," 
"-ola,"  and  "-ebres,"   Besides  the  feminine  endings  and  the 
fln^l  slbllnnce,  connecting  the  first  and  last  rhymes,  the  two 
"a"  rhymes  have  the  nasal  consonant  to  unify  the  variety  of 
sounds.   T^ato  of  the  "o"  rhymes  have  a  palatal  consonant  and 
the  rhyires  in  "e"  are  linked  by  the  "r." 

Poem  XI  has  a  similar  distribution  of  rare  rhymes:  "-aus," 
"-arcs,"  "-ulch,"  "-uollla,"  "-lula,"  "-one,"  "-ertz,"  and 
"-agre,"   Here  the  alternate  "u"  and  "o"  rhymes  are  surrounded 
by  an  "e"  and  the  three  "a"  rhymes.   All  of  the  sounds  except 
two.  9re  othervrlse  connected  by  final  sibllance  or  the  feminine 
ending. 

Poem  XII* s  rhymes  are  represented  by  all  the  vowel  sounds 
except   "u":   "-outas,"  "-ecs,"  "-am,"  "-em,"  "-endi,"  "-obra," 
and  "-ampa."   As  in  other  poems,  Arnaut  makes  use  of  identical 
or  similar  consonants,  especially  "m."*s  and  "n"'s,  to  aid  the 
harmony  of  the  cobla  estrarpa.   The  rhymes  are  further  blended 
by  the  fe'^^inine  endings  and  the  final  sibllance. 

Poem  VIII  has  an  unusual  rhym.e  arrangement.   The  rhyming 
pair  in  "-us"  is  surrounded  by  three  rhyr.es  in  "e,"  and  "a" 
and  "o"  with  an  extra  rhyme  in  "o"  at  the  befjinnlngi   "-uoills," 
"_enc,"  ''-ola,"  "-anta,"  "-us,"  "-us,"  "-ems,"  "-auta,"  "-orca." 
Of  course  the  inter-stanza  harmony  is  supported  by  the  final 
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"a"«s  and  "t"'s. 

Even  In  Arnaut's  coblas  which  are  not  estrarpas.  those 
x^hlch  have  rhyres  within  the  stanza  and  whose  harmony  there- 
fore  Is  based  on  repetition,  there  are  near-rhymes.   In  the 
cnhi  a  estr^T^pa  th^  add.  tnity  and  harmony;  in  the  stanza  based  on 
syTTTnetrlcal  repetition  of  rhypes,  they  can  have  the  opposite 
effect.   They  could  be  compared  to  the  receivable  discord  added 
in  a  T^usical  phrase  for  variety.   In  poem  VII,  vje  find  the 
sl^nt  rhymes  "-ors"'  and  "-orna,"  "-arra"  and  "-anda."   In  poem 
IV  '-'-onba,"  "-embla"  and  "-omaV  are  placed  in  succession.   In 
poem  V,  we  find  the  pair  "-ors"  and  "-orna."   In  poem  IX,  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  assonance,  the  near  rhymes,  "-etz," 
"-enc"  and  "-encs"  constitute  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
rhymes. 

Similarly  in  poem  XVII,  Arnaut  unifies  the  stanza  b\  the 
use  of  consonance  and  assonance:   "-arga,"  "-anc,"  "-arc," 
"-omb«,"  "-OF,"  "-er,"  "-ens"  and  "-esta."   These  rhymes  are 
noteworthy  not  only  for  their  rich  consonacne  in  "r"'s,  "n"'s 
and  "m"'s  but  also  for  their  subtle  variation  of  their  lor- 
pltched  sounds.   Canello  (p.  260)  has  noted  the  sonorous  rap- 
port from  ■stanza  to  stanza  between  some  of  the  unrhymed  woruSi 
"larga"  (1)  and  "l<^rc"  (11);  "plomba"  (AO  and  "plomi"  (13); 
"tomba"  (1?)  and  "torn"  (21);  "comba"  (20)  and  "corn"  (^5)  J  and 
between  "embarc"  (3)  ?^nd  "embarga"  (9).   These  pairs  of  word 
seem  to  change  places  with  each  other  from  staxnza  to  stanza, 
perhaps  a  preliminary  experim.ent  before  the  sestlna. 

After  this  discussion  of  Arnaut' s  rhyme  we  can  drav; 
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the  follov;inc-  conclusions.   In  his  poeips  Arnaut  has  experl- 
'^ented  vjlth  nearly  every  type  of  rhyme  pattern  i  cohlas  "in;n.ilars . 
col  has  vnx  ssongns  .  cobla  s  capf  Inida.s  ?in6    cobla  s  c!  obl^  s.  The 
forral  perfection  of  cohlar.  v.nl  ssonans  seers  to  have  attracted 
hiir  the  rest  since  fo\irteen  of  his  eighteen  songs  are  vjritten 
in  this  pattern.   Cf  these  poerrs,  X-XVII  -<re  v/ritten  in  stanzas 
of  coblas  estranpas.  In  linking  up  the  rhyr^es  of  every  stanza, 
Arnaut  gives  his  poem  the  rost  unif  ied .  effect .   Arnaut  seer^s 
to  have  preferred  the  difficult  rhyme,  rima  cara .  for  joining 
the  coblas.  since  these  rhymes  are  more  numerous  in  poems  X- 
XVIII.   Their  unusual  so\inds  would  certainly  have  aided  the 
trained  listener  to  connect  the  otherwise  separate  stanzas. 

Arnaut' s  skill  at  rhyming  rare  words  can  be  matched  only 
by  his  skill  at  varying  the  rh'ym.e.   In  his  seventeen  poems, 
(the  sestina  not  included)  Arnaut  uses  no  less  than  ninety- 
eif^ht  different  rhym.es.   Lavaud  (p.  137)  lists  the  following 
comp-^risons  vjith  other  troubadourst   Peire  Vidal,  fifty-fou.r 
poems,  thirty-three  rhym.es ;  Haimbaut  d'Orange,  thirty-four  poems, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  rhymes. 

This  inquiry  into  the  rhymes  of  Arnaut  dem.onstrates  th^t 
Arnaut' s  preference  for  the  coblas  estrampas  was  not  just  a. 
clever  disrlay  of  range  of  vocabulary  but  that  these  r'lymes 
were  ofte^n  cannected  in  so^e  way  to  the  s\^bject  of  the  poem.. 
Arn'iut  u'^es  rhyme  position  to  emphasize,  contrast,  reinforce 
or  ec'^.o  themes  of  the  roem.   He  also  enlivens  his  rhymes  by 
the  use  of  equivocal,  identical  and  derivative  rhymes.   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  poc^s  which  contain  many  rimas 
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r n-rn s ,  t'le  rhyr^e  gane  does  not  dlrlnlsh.   Indeed  In  poers 
XV  and  XVII,  it  seerrs  to  be  -^-t  its  height.   Not  every  one  of 
Amut's  rhyines  h<^s  sorethinp  nore  in  store  for  the  listener 
th3n  its  s^undj   on  the  contrary  rost  of  the  rhyr.es  only  help 
to  unify  the  stanzas  by  their  sound..   It  is  up  to  the  listener 
to  find  tho  T^ore  reward  ino;  rhynes  and  their  corrpleKents  '.•.■hich 
explain,  contrast  or  echo  each  other,   each  one  raking  his  o',7n 
connections  between  the  rhymes.   This  sort  of  intellectual 
p*ar"e  Is  part  of  the  experience  of  the  poerc.   The  audience 
seeks  out  for  itself  the  richer  experience  vjaiting  for  the 
accor^plished  listener.   The  iruslc  was  a  great  aid  In  this 
irental   gyir.nastlcs.   Since  each  cobla  was  s:ing  to  the  same 
melody,  each  ind.iTidual  rina  estrarppa  was  sung  to  the  same 
note.   The  notes  of  the  B  rhyme  of  a  poem,  for  example,  becom.e 
a  mnemonic  r^evice  for  finding  the  subsequent  B  rhymes.   Kuslc 
and  the  sound  of  the  rhyme  thus  work  together  to  facilitate 
the  rhyme  game,   Eugene  Vinaver  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
memory  required  for  untangling   the  Intricate  plots  of  medie- 
val romances  that,  "the  assumption' i s  not  only  that  the  reader's 
memory  is  infallible,  but  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  memory 

is  in  itself  a  pleasurable  pursuit  ^hich  carries  with  it  its 
11 
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THE  3SSTII:a 


Until  now  the  s^stln^  has  been  often  left  out  of  our 
discussion.   Nov;  nfter  having  discijssed  both  the  topics  and 
the  styli^^tlc  aspects  of  Arn-^ut's  poerrs,  we  can  better  appre- 
ciate the  sestina .  his  virtuoso  piece. 

The  sestina  opens  with  the  rotif  of  the  steadfastness 
of  the  poet's  will.   It  is  joined  to  the  topic  of  the  lausen- 
PTlerg.  who  is  corpared  to  a  bepst  of  prey,  (13).   The  fear 
of  punishing  the  scandalr^onger  reveals  the  necessity  of  the 
secrecy  of  love.   This  leads  to  a  motif  which  v;e  have  not  r^et 
before,  that  of  the  g-jlos.  the  jealous  one,  the  husband  or 
relative  who  represe^^ts  the  fairily  interest.   He  is  to  the 
relatives  of  the  lady  what  the  lauzenc-jer  is  to  courtly  society. 
Both  try  to  prevent  the  relationship  of  the  lover  and  his  lady. 
The  nrilos  tries  to  protect  her  good  narre;  the  lauze-i.-cier  tries 
to  destroy  it.   The  final  topic  of  the  first  stanza  is  that 
of  Jol  (6) . 

Because  of  the  dictates  of  the  rhyrre  pattern,  the  next 

stanza  opens  v;ith  the  ir-otif  of  the   "c.anbrai'  extended,  here  to 

represent  the  lady's  love,  both  spiritual  and  physical.    It 

is  ccrbined  with  the  rotif  of  the  gilos  whose  protection  of 

the  lady  snakes  her  inaccessible  to  the  poet  (F.  9).   Both  rotifs 

are  joined  to  the  topic  of  fear,   r'rom  Lavaud '  s  edition,  it  is 

the  too  Platonic 'nature  of  the  love  relationship  that  is  the 

cause  of  the  poet's  feari 

Tal  paor  ai  que. ill  sla  trop  de  n'arna   (12) 
telle  peur  j'ai  qu'k  elle  soit  trop  de  n-on  Sire. 
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Le  sollf^e  voulolr  qui  -en   ron  coeur  entre  ne  peut  etre  d^- 
chlqiiet^  pnr  le  bee  nl  par  I'on.^^le  du  flatteur  qui,  par  la 
TP^dlsance,  perd  son  ar^e .   Et  pulsque  Je  n'ose  le  battre  nl 
avec  un  rareau,  nl  avec  une  ver^e,  du  molns  k   la  d^rob^e  1^ 
ou  ,1e  n'aurai  (pour  m'^pier)  nul  oncle ,  je  joulrai  de  la  Joie 
d'ainour,  dans  \\n   verger  ou  une  chambre . 

Quand  11  me  souvlent  de  la  charbre  ou  a  von   dam  Je  sals  que 
nul  homme  n*  entre ,  mals  ou  tous  sont  pour  mol  plus  (severes) 
que  fr^re  nl  oncle .  je  n*al  membre  en  mol  qui  ne  tremble, 
meme,  1*  ongcle , —  tout  alnsi  que  fait  I'enfant  devant  la  verp-e ; 
telle  peur  j'al  qu'a  elle  solt  trop  de  mon  ^m.e. 

A   elle  put-11  etre^trop  de  mon  corps,  et  non  de  mon.  .^me,  et 
qu'alnsi  elle  m'admit  en  secret  dans  sa  chambre !  Car  ceci  me 
nayre   le  coeur  plus  qu'un  coup  de  versre  que,  1^  ou  elle  est, 
son  esclave,  point  n*  entre .   Oul ,  tou  jour's  je  serai  avec  elle 
comme  la  chair  avec  I'onrle,  et  je  n'^couteral  nulle  rerron- 
trance  d'ami  ni  d ' oncle . 

Jamais  la  soeur  de  mon  oncle  ne  fut  almee  de  mol  ni  plus  ni 
mem^j  autant,  par  cette  mienne  Are  I  Car  aussi  volsin  que  le 
dolf^t  est  de  1*  ono-le .  autant  s'll  lui  plaisait,  voudrals-je 
I'erre  de  sa  chambre .  II  peut  falre  de  mol,  1 'amour  qui  en 
mon  coeur  entre .  mieux  k  sa  volenti  qu'un  hom^me  robuste  ne  le 
peut  d'une  fr^le  ver -e . 

Depuls  que  fleurlt  la  verp-e  s^che  ou  que  d'Adam.  descendlrent 
des  neveux  et  des  oncle s.un  aussi  parfaif  amour  que  celui  qui 
en  mon  coeur  entre  je  ne  crols  pas  qu'll  alt  jam^ais  6t4   en  un 
corps,  ni  m^e  seulem-^^nt  en  une  Ame .  car  oiX   qu'Elle  soit,  de- 
hors sur  la  place  ou  dans  sa  chambre ,  mon  coeur  ne  s'dloigne 
pas  d'elle  autant  que  s'^tend  l'_on£le. 

Car  mon  coeur  s'enraclne  en  elle  et  s'y  fait  on.q-le  adh^rant 
comme  I'^corce  sur  la  vernre . car  elle  est  pour  moi  de  la  Joie 
la  tour,  le  palals  et  la  chambre .  et  je  n'aim.e  point  autant 
fr^re,  parent  ni  oncle .  Et  en  paradis  double  joie  en  aura  rr.on 
ame .  si  jamais  nul  homme  pour  avoir  bien  aim^  y  entre . 

Arnaut  envoi e  sa  chans'on  sur  1*  on.gle  et  1'  oncle .  pour  I'airr^- 
Trent  ce  celle  qui  a  1* ^.me  inflexible  de  sa  ver.^re ,  ^.  son  ami 
Desire,  dont  la  reputation  en  (toute)  chambre  entre . 
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Toja'p  readlnp:  produces  a  contrary  reason  for  the  poet's  fean 

Tal  paor  ai  no.l  sla  trop  de  I'arina 
Tal  paura  ho  de  non  errer  abbastanza  sui  con  tutta  I'anlma. 

Stanza  III  begins  with  a  wish  for  physical  union,  symbol- 
ized by  the  e^-try  into  the  lady's  "charbra"  (13-15).   The  poet 
th^n  airs  his  annoyance  at  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  allowed  in 
her  ch^r'ber  and  declares  his  fidelity  in  spite  of  the  yilos 
(17-lP). 

In  stanza  four  the  poet  proclaiirs  the  magnitude  of  his 
love  in  an  eyclaTr-atio  (19-20)  and  uses  a  comparison  to  express 
a  forn  of  the  separation  topic  (21-22).   The  poen  ends  with 
the  motif  of  the  power  of  love  (23-24), 

Stanza  V  is  basically  cor^posed  of  two  topics.   The  first 
is  a  panegyric  of  the  poet's  love  which  is  combined  with  the 
topic  of  outdoing.   This  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  circum- 
locution (25-2P).   The  second  theme  is  the  separation  topic  in 
lines  29  and  30. 

Because  of  th?  rhyme  pattern  stanza  VI.  begins  vrith  the 
topic  of  separation  (31-32).   This  is  followed  by  the  topic  of 
.joi  (-^3-3^^)  and  a  declaration  of  the  poet's  love  (35).   The 
stanza  ends  with  the  less  common  ^otif  of  the  lady's  fidelity 
(35-3°).   The  poet's  soul  will  be  happy  if  no  one  else  enters 
the  chamber  which  i?:^  forbidden  to  him;.   The  lady  is  thus  f-^ithful 
throu-^h  devotion  to  the  lover  or  because  of  the  hindrance  of 
the  cellos  TJho   ]<-eeps  all  would-be  lovers  away  from  her. 

In  the  torn^da ,  Arnaut  succeeds  in  incorporating  all  six 
of  the  rhyme-words  in  the  three  lines.   Arn'-mt  sends  the  song 
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to  his  l^ic'.y  through  the  Interred lary  of  a  friend  nar.ed  L^slr^. 

If  we  exR."-lne  Arnnut's  songs  In  the  order  that  they  nave 
been  placed  by  his  editors.  It  seers  that  Arnaut's  technique 
was  leadln'^  to  the  final  achieverrent  of  the  se^^tina.   His  pre- 
ference for  the  continuous  relody,  the  coblas  dissoliJtas.  the 
verbal  harmony  of  the  -^^ ras  estranpas  '''ha''"  is  particularly  in 
evidence  in  poem  XVII,  and  his  affinity  for  equivocal  and  iden- 
tical rhymes,  all  appear  to  be  the  seed  of  the  sestina.  ■  oon:e 
critics  trace  its  origin  to  other  literary  techniques.   For 

Davidson,  it  is  derived  from  the  can so  redonda  and  the  canso 

1? 

red  end a  encadenada .     Jeanroy  believes  that  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  rlmas  capcaudadas  and  the  repetition  of  rhyme 

13 

words.  It   could    be   a   com.bination   of   all   or   part   of   these 

poetic  techniques.   In  any  case  the  sestina  does  incorporate 
elements  of  all  the  above  forms. 

Although  the  six  end  v/ords  are  not  really  rhymes,  v;e 
shall  use  the  term  for  convenience.   The  six  rhyr.es  in  the 
sestina  are  all  two-syllable  words  with  a  feminine  ending. 
The  verbal  harmony  of  the  assonance  and  consonance  of  their 
sounds  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  rhymes  in  poem  XVII s 
"  oi2C le  . "  "onn-la."  "arma."  "cambra."  "verga.  ""intra  ."   Of  the 
consonance,  only  the  "t"  of  "intra"  and  the  "b"  of  canbra"  are 
not  repeated.   "Oncle"  and  "ongla"  are  nearly  homonyms.   "Arira" 
and  "cambra"  interchange  the  basic  sounds  of  "r,"  "a"  and  "m." 
The  parallelism  between  the  tvjo  tonic  "a"'s  and  "o"'s  is  only 
slif^htly  varied  by  the  tonic  "e"  of  "verga."   The  "1"  of  "intra," 
the  lone  hlc-h-pl tched  vowel,  adds  the  real  contrast.   The  abvm- 
dance  of  the  liquids,  two  "l"*s  and  four  "r"'s  and  the  nasals. 
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three   "n"'s  and    two  "m"'s,    Is    so  great   that   they  alone   are 
enouKrh   to  blend    the   words    together   no  natter  what   the   vowel 
sounds.      The   ccrrblnatlon  and    repetition   of   both   the   vowels 
and    consonant    sounds   rake    the   words   fit  well    tofl:ether   in   every 
combination    in   vrhich  they   occur.      This   rellifluousness   undoubt- 
ly  accounts   for   the   dreamy   or  reverie-like   quality   of    the    sestina, 

.The  succession  of  the  rhymes  is  no  less  interesting  than 
their  sounds.   In  the  coblas  es tram pas  system,  every  rhyme  takes 
the  same  position  in  all  of  the  following  stanzas  as  it  has  in 
the  first  stanza.   In  the  sestina   each  rhyme  occupies  every 
possible  position  once;  no  rhyme  holds  the  same  position  twice, 
the  rhymes  follow  this^ pattern:   the  first  rhyme  of  every  stan- 
za takes  the  second  place  in  the  following  one.   The  last  rhyme 
becomes  the  first  rhyme  in  the  next  cobla  as  in  the  capf inida 
cobla  of  poem.  II.   With  the  first  two  places  taken  and  four  re- 
maining rhymes,  the  third  position  is  occupied  by  the  bottom 
of  the  four  remaining  rhymes,  the  fourth  position  by  the  top 
rhyme  of  the  the  remaining  three,  the  fifth  position  by  the 
second  of  the  tvro  remaining,  and  the  last  rhym.e  takes  the  sixth 
place.   The  rhymes  of  the  first  coblai  A,  B,  C,  D,    E,  F  thus 
become:  F,  A,  .-i,  B,  D,  C,  in  the  second  stanza.   This  pattern 
is  the  same  for  all  the  coblas. 

Carleton  Carrol  points  out  the  mathematical  perfection 

1^1 
of  Arnaut's  unique  rhyme  system  by  imagining  a  seventh  cobla. 

If  one  did  exist  and  if  the  rhymes  did  follow  the  pattern  men- 
tioned above,  then  the  rhymes  of  the  hypothetical  stanza  would 
be  the  same  as  those  in  the  first  cobla.   In  this  pattern,  the 
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rhyme  words  based  on  six,  will  repeat  thenselves  after  every 
sixth  stanza.   This  will  become  clearer,  as  will  the  regularity 
of  the  svsteip,  by  looking  at  the  chart  taken  from  Carroll's 
article  .-^5 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


(VII) 
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\'le    hnvp  already  r>  i.scvsse6    the  Irrportance  that  Arnout 
gives  to  the  rhyre  In  emphasizing  the  topics  of  the  poem, 

C<^nello  'i.-=s  -^ugp-esteii  th9t  the  rhymes  of  the  sestlna  are  ic^es 

16 
f  i^'" "  rhlch  obae.ss    the  poet  by  their  recurrence.     If  xe 

thi'^k  of  the  rhymes  as  Ic'/e  ?■  fixes,  one  immediately  attaches 
to  "cambra"  the  meaning  of  the  love  of  the  la^iy  or  even  the 
la^y  herjelf,   "Intra"  of  course,  one  associates  with  entry 
into  the  chamber  or  the  attRinment  of  this  love.   Three  times 
that  the  -vord  occurs,  it  refers  to  entry  into  the  "cambra." 
The  other  t'.iree  times  it  refers  to  entry  into  the  poet's  heart. 
One  easily  associates  "arma,"  another  stock  word  of  courtly  vo- 
cabulary, with  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  corporeal,  aspect 
of  courtly  love.  "Cncle,"  which  is  not  a  courtly  word,  fits 
•^eatly  into  the  sestina  hot  only  because  of  its  sound  but  also 
because  it  represents  quite  clearly  the  family  guardian  of  the 
lady  or  gilos.   In  the  last  three  stanzas,  however,  it  has  a 
general  meaning.   But  the  fact  that  the  poet  would  use  the  word 
"oncle"  as  a  substitute  for  men  in  general  in  stanza  V  only  con- 
vinces the  listener  of  his  obsession  with  the  prilos.   "Verga" 
is  rarely  found  in  the  canso.  One  would  probably  attach  to 
it  the  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  first  stanza,  that  of  punish- 
me'it.   In  the  second  and  third  coblas  it  i.s  an  image  of  fear 
or  punishment..   It  does  not  h.-^ve  any  of  these  connotations  in 
R>^y  of  the  other  stanzas.   In  cobla  IV,  it  is  an  im.age  of  fra- 
.trility:  in  stanza  VI,  it  is  associated  with  the  separation 
tor)lc.   In  the  fifth  stanza,  it  is  according  to  Lavaud  (p.  II3,  • 
n.  25).  ^  symbol  of  the  Virgin.   However,  if  we  associate  "vergtt" 
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'•rith  the  pred  oirlnant  image  of  fear  and  punishment,  the  use  of 
the  word  to  (describe  other  things  convinces  the  audience  of  the 
poet's  psycolo?;ical  state,  his  Inability  to  escape  his  Idees  fixes. 

"onprla"  is  nearly  non-existent  in  courtly  vocabulr^ry  and 
is  not  so  easily  assirllqted  into  the  coi^rtly  drara,  especially 
six  tires  in  the  sare  poem.   In  the  first  st'^r.za  it  is  part  of 
a  metaphor  c'escribln.^'^  the  lauzenyjer .   In  the  second  stanza 
it  is  associated  with  fear.   In  all  the  other  instances,  it 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  topic  of  separation.   The  gener- 
al Imqp-e  of  "ongla"  then  is  one  of  proxlnity  as  in  the  follow- 
in.?  example: 

C*ait?nt  vezis  cur.  es  lo  detz  de  I'ongle 
S'a  lei  plagues,  volgr'esser  de  sa  cair^Jra.   (21-22) 
Car  aussi  voisln  que  le  doigt  est  de  I'ongle,  autant 
s'll  lui  plaisalt,  voudrais-je  I'^tre  de  sa  chambre. 

This  is  not  what  one  m.lght  expect  from  such  a  visual  image. 

The  neologism  "s'enongla"  Is  interesting  from  a  linguistic 

point  of  view: 

C'aissi  s'enpren  e  s'enongla 

Kos  cors  en  lei  cum  I'escorssa  en  la  verga   (31-32) 
Car  mon  coeur  s'enraclne  en  elle  et  s'y  fait  ongle  ad-- 
h^rant  coTT^me  I'^corce  sur  la  verge 

But  it  is  not  so  satisfying  in   the   contect   as  a  visual 

imare  of  proximity.   It.  seems  that  Arnaut  chose  this  word  more 

fo"'"  its  sonorous  qualities  than  for  its  ap.tness  to  his  theme. 

Since  "Onp-la"  and  perhaps  even  "verga"  are  not  so  easily 

assimilated  six  times  into  the  poem,  Arnaut  must  frequently 

inte.-r^te  them  as  part  of  a  comparison.   An  investigation  of 

these  rhymes  gives  us  .in  indication  of  ths  striicture  of  the 

sestina.   Of  all  th'^  comparisons  that  Arn-iut  uses  in  his  songs, 
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nearly   one-thlrc?    are    In    the    sestlna.      The    fourth   cobla*  s    three 

corrparlsons   ire    the   basis    of   Its    structure  i 

Anc    la    seror  de  ron   oncle 

Non  airei    nlus   nl    tnjrt,    per  aquest 'ariral 

G'altant   vezls    cum   es   lo  detz   de   I'ongla 

S'a  lei  plagues,  volgr'esser  de  sa  cambra 

De  ml    pot  far  at^ors  qu'inz  el  cor  ir' Intra 

Klellls  a  son  vol  c ' om  fortz  frevol  versa    (19-25) 

Their  density  is  equaled  only  by  their  varletyi  relative  com- 
parisons, "tant,"  and  "cun,"  and  comparisons  of  superiority 
"plus"  and  "mieills."  The  first  comparison  is  of  the  more  com.mon 
type,  p^r  brevltatem;  the  last  two  are  comparisons  per  colla- 
tlonem.   Arnaut's  most  elaborate  comparison  is  found  in  stanza 
V  where  it  is  combined  with  a  circumlocution: 

Pois  flori  la  seca  Verga 

Ni  6* en   Adam  nevot  ni  oncle 

Tant  fina  amors  cum.  cella  qu'el  cor  m' intra 

Non  cuig  qu'anc  fos  en  cors,  ni  eis  en  arma   (25-28) 

The  fact  that  Arnaut  makes  use  of  the  comparison  so  fre- 
quently in  order  to  accom.m.odate  rhymes  such  as  "ongla"  does  not 
really  matter.   The  sestina  is  basically  a  techinical  exercise, 
Arnaut's  most  difficult.   We  must  admire  how  he  has  been  able 
to  triumph  over  the  stringent  rules  which  he  has  set  for  him.- 
self.   Indeed  the  poem  is  all  the  more  interesting  for  the 
variations  of  theme  and  image  which  the  reappearance  of  the 
rhymes  produces.   The  changing  aspect  of  the  im.agery  and  themes 
of  the  rhymes  keeps  pace  vfith  the  ever-changing  pattern  of  the 
rhyme  scheme.   Our  imagination  associates  the  previous  images 
with  any  new  ones  that    appear.  Thus  im.age  piles  on  top  of 
image  as  we  watch  the  theme  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  the 
structure.   It  is  in  the  sestina  that  the  content  and  the  form 
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flp-ht  for  siiprenacy  In  a  stru^'^gle  in  which  neither  one  yields. 

Inste-^d  ,  both  are  reconclTed  by  the  poet.   Here  Arnaut  has 

reached  the  helprht  of  his  technical  achlevei^ents .   troir  a 

structuril  point  of  view,  we  Fiust  admire  the  poeir  for  its 

T"atheiratlcal  perfection.   Fron  the  verbal  point  of  view, 

Arnaut  proves  hirself  such  a  craftsman  in  the  manipulation  of 

sounds  that  the  auditory  element  of  the  poem,  more  than  any  of 

his  others,  seems  to  dominate  over  the  thematic.   The  beauty 

of  the  verbal  harmony  can  be  likened  only  to  incantation.   The 

dream-liVe  atmosphere  of  Arnaut' s  verbal  mastery  is  quite 

aptly  described  by  F.   de  Grampnt: 

une  reverie  ou  les  m^rnes  id^es,  les  m^mes  objets   se 
pr^sentent  h   1* esprit  sous  des  aspects  successivement 
d iff brents,  mais  qui  conservent  des  uns  aux  autres,  une 
certaine  ressemblance ,  ondoyant  et  se  transformant 
comme  les  nua,s:es  de  I'air,  comm.e  les  flots  de  la  mer, 
co^re  les  flammes  d'un  foyer. 1? 

C0KCLU3I0N 

From  this  discussion  of  Arnaut' s  style  several  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.   The  high  density  of  rhetorical  tropes  and  figures 
in  his  poetry  demonstrates  the  influence  of  the  girtes  •poe'ricae ." 
Rhetorical  fl.orures,  however,  can  be  found  in  all  troubac  ours. 
Unfortunately  there  exlr;ts  no  P:eneral  work  on  troubadour  style 
which  v;ould  allow  us  to  compare  Arnaut' s  use  of  the  figures 
wl'-.h  th^it  of    other  troubadours.   I  would  speculate  that  Arnaut 
'w^ulf-  be  amonf  the  most  rhetorical  of  these  poets;  that  is, 
his  use  of  the  formal  devices  of  rhetoric  would  be  as  ,v:reat  as 
a n y  t r oubad our. 

As  f^r.  as  Arnaut' s  uso  of  formal  versification  is  concerned, 
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th(?re  are  fevj  who  can  rival  him.   His  developr^ent  of  the  oda 
cont-.imi.q. ,  his  perfection  of  the  cobla  estrar^r'a  and  his  Inven- 
tion of  the  sestlna  nre  not  insignificant  accomp3-ishments . 
Bvit  his  greatest  achlever^ent  is  perhaps  his  rrastery  over  v.-ords. 
His  skilful  use  of  the  file  and  the  plane  in  manipulating 
and  hlendin.o:  the  vowels  and  consonants  into  perfect  harrrony, 
ultimately  defies  analysis.   This  verbal  craftsmanship  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  subsequent  poets  from  the  Kiddle  Ages  up 
to  our  o!-rn  day.   In  keeping  '.-/Ith  our  theme  of  judging  Arnaut 
by  the  standards  of  his  own  times,  in  the  next  chapter,  we  will 
analyze  the  greatest  m.edieval  poet's  opinion  of  Arnaut 's  poetry. 
Besides  Dante's  criticism  of  Arnaut,  we  will  also  discuss  that 
of  Petrarch  and  Ezra  Pound . 
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CHAPTER  III 
ARF.AUT  EAKIEL  AKT  THE  POETS 


In  order  to  unde""stand  Eante's  concept  of  poetry  and 

thus  his  fondness  for  Arnaut  Daniel,  we  will  first  investigate 

the  E^  ynlrarj  elo-nientia.   For  Dante,  man,  the  only  creature 

who  can  talk,  was  given  that  power  at  the  Creation.   AlthoU(0;h 

there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Bible,  Dante  concludes  from  his 

reading-  of  Genesis  that  the  first  dialogue  took  place  between 

God  and  Adan,  not  Eve  and  the  serpent,   Furthernore  he  decides 

that  the  first  word  spoken  hy   Adam  was  the  word  El.  God j 

Quid  autem  prius  vox  prlml  loquentis  sonaverit,  viro 
sane  re^^tis  in  pror.ptu  esse  nor.   titubo  ipsum  luisse  quod 
Deus  est,  scilicet  El.  (I,  iv,  ^) 

What  then  was  the  nature  of  this  divinely  inspired  language 

given  to  ran  to  praise  his  Creator?   This  is  the  question 

which  interests  Dante  most  In  the  first  book  of  the  De  vul.Fcari 

el  '-'luep  tja .   For  it  is  by  co"-parison  with  this  d  ivinely-^;iven 

ori'hef-ypRl  lanp-uage  that  the  eloquence  of  all  other  languages 

can  b<^  measured. 

Darte  reasons  that  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  this  para- 

dl:^al  state,  Adam  spoke  a  perfect  language  vjhich  was  Hebrew, 

This  perfect  lan/ruage  whose  form  is  the  basis  f-^r  all  lan^fuages 
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wqs  lost  throuR-h  ran's  pride.   This  lanr-uage  was  spoken  until 

the  tln^e  of   B.qbel  after  which  only  the  sons  of  Heber  continued 

to  spe«^k  It  In  order  th^t  Christ  could  use  Iti 

hRHC  forn-an  locutlonls  hpredltatl  sunt  fllll  Heber, 
qui  nb  eo  nictl  sunt  Ilebrel.   Hils  soils  post  con- 
fuslonem  reiranslt,  ut  Rede^^ptor  noster,  qui  ex  illls 
orlturus  erat  secundum  huiranltater,  non  lingua  con- 
fuslonls,  sed  gratle  frueretur.         (I,  vl,  6,7) 

Dnntf^  underlines  these  two  capital  events  In  the  history 
of  lansruaff-ei  the  srift  of   lanf?uage  bv  God  with  Its  benefits  of 
cor^^uplcatlon  and  harrony,  and  the  loss  of  these  benefits 
through  Fan's  presuTiptlon  at  the  tower  of  Babel.   Thus  we 
find  Klmrod,  the  architect  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  In  the 
Inferno.  .'CCCI ,  speaking  a  Jarcon  understood  by  no  one, 

Dante  next  draws  a  linguistic  r.ap  of  the  known  world, 
tracing  language  fror-  the  tirce  of  the  Bab^l  incident.   He 
is  especially  interested  in  the  languages  derived  froir  Latin: 
Italian,  French  and  Provencal.   He  designates  thepi  by  their 
word  for  yes,  _r1_,  oTl,  and  oc   respectively.   Dante  also 
eTTiv^h'^  Flzes  the  identity  of  the  word  ^^or ,  in  these  three 
langu'=)res,   Becuase  of  the  slnillarlty  in  vocabulary,  a  sign 
of  the  nn^ty  o-f^  the  original  language  in  contrast  with  the 
diversity  ^nd  confusion  of  Babel,  Dante  considers  these  lan- 
guages in  some  v^ay  favored; 

St  quod  unuTP  fuerit  a  principio  confusion! s  (quod 
prlus  proba  /~t_/u"'  est)  apparet,  quia  convenirus 
in  vocabulis  '^nltis,  velut  eloq\:entes  doctores 
ostenduntj  ^ue  quidern  convenientia  ipsi  confusionl 
reTDUP-nat,  que  ruit  celltus  in  ediflcatione  Babel.         , 

(I,  ix,  2) 

In  his  article  on  the  poetic  language  in  the  Le^   vi::lgarl  elonyentip  , 
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Ropcer  Eragonettl    retr^irks    In   regard    to    the   word   apor   thatj 

Dante   ne   pouvalt   pas   ne   pas   voir  dans   cette    identity 
de   la    forr^e  d'un  rot   aussl    f onda'^'^ntal ,    le    sip.ne 
tanp-lble  d'une   faveur.      A   savoir,      que    le    prlncipe 
d 'union    (anour)    d^slcin^  a   travers   une    telle    identity 
de   la   fprine   du  trot,    avalt  du   lul-rene,    pour   cette 
raison,    conserver  beaucoup  de    son  antique    stablllte 
dans   les    trois    idlores   litt^ralres . -'- 

Italian   is   especially   favored   because    of   the    high  quality 

of    Its   lyric   poeiTs   and    because    of   the   langviage's   procirrity 

to  Latin,  the  r'other  ton.3:ue: 

Tertia  quoque,   /^ue/  Latinorum   est,    se   duobus   privllegils 
actestatur  preesse:    prlino  quldein  quod    qui   dulclus    sub- 
tiliusque   poetati   vul^ariter   sunt,    hii    farriliares   et 
domestici    sui    sunt,    puta   Cynus   Pistoriensis   et  amicus 
eius;    secundo  quia  mapiis   videtur  inniti   p-raratice   que 
corunis   est,    quod    rationabili ter   insplcientibus   videtur 
p-ravlssimuEi  arp-uinentuir .  (I,    x,    ^) 

Dante  also  praises  Provencal  for  its  poets  who  are  the  models 

for   the  Italians: 

Pro  se  vero  argumentatur  alia,  scilicet  _oc,  quod  vulgares 
eloquentes  in  ea  priiritus  poetati  sunt,  tanquan  in  per- 
fectiori  dulciorique  loquela,  et  puta  Petrus  de  Alvernia 
et  alii  ar.tiquiores  doctores.         (I,  x,  3) 

Dante  rraintains  that  the  stability  which  the  Honance 

languan;es  seem  to  contain  is  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 

Krairmarian .   It  is  the  invent  ores  ^ramaticae  facultatls 

who  try  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  original  unity  of  the 

l^nsruapre  as  possible: 

que  quidem  crramatica  nichil  aliud  est  luam  quedam 
inalterabilis  locutionis  indemptitas  diversis  tem- 
poribus  atque  locis.   -lec  cum  de  comuni  consensu  mul- 
tarum.  p-entium  f\ierit  regulata,  nulli  singulari  arbi- 
trio  videtur  obnoxia,  et  per  consequens  nee  varia- 
bilis esse  potest,         .        (I,  ix,  11) 

This  ^'tability  of  langua;:^e  which  defies  time  and  place  is 

the  means  of  cor^munication  of  history,  philosophy,  theolojcy, 
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all  of  civilization's  arts  in  general.   Grariinar  is  for  Lante 

what  it  has  been  throughout  the  Kiddle  A;?es,  the  foundation 

of  thp  liberal  arts. 

Dante  also  uses  "granirar"  to  designate  our  secondary 

speech  or  Latin,  th<=  langua,<7e  that  must  be  learned  by  studying 

rules.   It  is  distinguished  from  vernacular  speech  which  vie 

acquire  not  by  rules  but  by  iwitation.   The  latter  is  the  rore 

noble  because  it  cores  to  us  fror  nature: 

Harurr  quoque  duaruc  nobilior  est  vulgaris:  tuir  quia 
prima  fuit  humano  a-eneri  usltata;  turn  quia  totus  or- 
bis  ipsa  perfrultur,  licet  in  diversas  prolationes 
et  vocabuia  sit  civisai  turn  quia  naturalls  est  nobis, 
cum  ilia  potius  artificialis  exlstat.    (I,  i,  ^) 

Having  established  the  superiority  of  the  vernacular, 

Eante  tries  to  define  the  essence  of  the  Italian  langua.'e. 

Amonfr  the  nur^erous  Italian  dialects,  however,  not  one  rerits 

the  title  of  vul^-are  11  lust  re ,  not  even  Dante's  o^m  Tuscan. 

Dante  decides  that  the  Illustrious  vernacular  cannot  be 

found  by  an  empirical  evaluation  of  the  existing  dialects; 

thus  he  will  try  a  rational  deductive  method.   The  language 

th'^t  he  will  define  by  this  method  will  be  no  particular 

language  but  the  essence  of  the  vul?:are  11  lustre .   This  he 

will  use  as  a  gi:lde  by  which  to  measure  other  langua--~es: 

Fostquam  venatl  saltus  et  pascua  sumus  Ytalie,  nee 
pantheram  quam  sequimur  adlnvenlmus,  ut  ipsam  re- 
perire  posslmus,  rationabilis  investigemus  de  ilia 
.  .  .  dlcimus  quod  in  omni  genere  rerur  unum  esse 
oportet  quo  generis  illlus  omnia  comparentur  et 
Donderentur,  et  a  quo  omnium  aliorum  m.ensuram 
accipiamus;  slcut  in  numero  cuncta  rensurantur  uno 
.  .  .  scilicet  ut  unumquodque  mensurabile  sit, 
secundum  quod  in  pcenere  est,  lllo  quod  simplicissi- 
mum  est  in  ipso  genere.         (I,  xvl ,  1-2) 

Accoi^dlnr  tD 'Dante,  the  vulc^pre  11  lustre  is  to 
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the    other   It^iMnn   dl^ilerts   wh?=)t   God,    the    sir^nl  1  ci  s.^ira 

pnhg^f ^ ptjn ,    \s    to   the    other  elerents    of   creation.      It    Ic 

the    perfect    forn-    fror   which   the    others   can   be   rreasured , 

,Hi?^t   as   T.rhite,    the   irost   perfect   color,    Is    the   rreasure    of   all 

oth'-^r   colors,'  and    God,    the   Suprere   Being,    Is   at    the    top 

of    the    hierarchy    of   exlstencei 

Pote?^t    tgr^en   r^gs-ls    In   una   quam    In   alia   redolere, 
slcijt    sirrpllclsslpa    substantlaruE,    que   Leus    est, 
In   ho'^lne   r^ffls   redolet  quam    In   bruto  anlrrall    .    .    . 
et    simpllcl  ssirna    luantltas,    quod    est   unum.    In   Ir- 
psirl    nuTero   redolet  pagls   quarr   In   pari;    et   slr- 
pllcl  sslnius    color  qui   albus   est  !ra,p;ls    In    cltrlno 
quay"    In   vlrlde    redolet,  (I,    xvl ,     5,6) 

This   concept   of   nuinber,    unum.    which   Is    essential    to 

the   understanding   of  Eante's   concept   of   poetry.    Is   a   legacy 

In'^'^rlted  fro'^  Greek  philosophy,   Edgar  DeBruyne   points 

2 

out  th«=>t  this,  concept  was  contained  In  the  works  of  Boethius, 

His  r_e  ^  T^ti  tut  lone  rusica .  which  becaipe  n-ore  and  rrore  popu- ' 
lar  fvorr    the  tenth  century  on,  Is  especially  Important  for 
an  un'^prstnnd  Inc-  of    the  De  vul  y^'^l  elonuentla .   It  Is  a 
Tratheratl  CJ^l  aesthetic  which  does  not  insist  on  the  mystical 
or  allep'orlcal  '-eanlng  of  nurbers,  but  on  their  arithiretic 
and  fo-^r^l  properties.   Like  Plato,  Flotinus  and  St.  Augustine, 
Boethius  con-^iders  the  irrrutable  proportions  of  the  numbers 
wh' ch  erlst  in  the  rind'  of  the  creative  intelligence  of  God, 
as  pui^e,  spiritual  and  intelligible  structures  on  which  the 
coTTT-os  is  n^odelled  and  held  together  by  the  bond  of  love. 
This  ')nlvo"rsal  concord  is  what  regulates  nature  and  Is  called 

rrir^"e  trancjfers  the  illustrious  vernacular  Into  this 
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Neoplatonlc  pattern.   Its. essence  Is  the  One.   It  does  not 
exist  •  actually  In  any  huiran  sj)eech,  but  only  exists  poten- 
tially a?  «5  yardstick  for  Treasuring  the  numerous  dialects. 
Therefore  the  y^ore   a  dialect  approaches  the  vul:"-ar1  s 
ll"!  n*".  t-rlu? .  the  r^ore  it  Inltates  the  One. 

Dante  continues  his  deductive  r^ethod  by  defining  the 
characteristics  of  the  Illustrious  vp:^rqculnr.   The  essence 
of  the  Italian  nation  can,  for  example,  be  weighed  and  meas- 
ured by  slT^ple  signs  of  custom,  style  and  language j 

Que  quidem  noblisslTi^a  sunt  earum  que  Latinorum  sunt 
actlones,  hec  nulllus  clvitatis  Ytalie  propria  sunt, 
et  in  omnibus  comunia  sunt:  inter  que  nunc  potest  lllud 
discernl  vulffare  quod  superlus ' vena bamur,  quod  in  quali- 
bet  redolet  civltate,  nee  cubat  in  ulla.     (I,  xvi ,  4) 

From  this  deduction,  Dante  chooses  the  following  four  lin- 
guistic norm?  as  the  characteristics  of  the  illustrious 
Italian  vernacular: 

dlcip'us    illustre,    c^rdinale,    aulicum.  'et   curiale 
■    vulp-are    In   Latio,    quod    omnls   latie   clvitatis   es^ 
et    nulllus    esse   videtur,    et  quo   municipalia  vul- 
garla   omnia   Latinorum  mensurantur  et   ponderantur 
et    coT-pgrantur.  (I,    xvi,    6) 

Dante  defines  Illustrious  as  something  which  shines  forth, 

illuminating  and  being  illuminated: 

Per  hoc  q^ildem  quod  illustre  diclmus  intelllglmus 
nuld  inumln-'jns  et  .  illumlna  turn  prefulgens  .  .  . 
c,t  vulfrare  ''e  quo  loqulmur'et  sublim<^t-am  est  magis- 
tratu  et  potestnte,  et  suos  honore  subllmat  et 
gloria.  (I,  xvil,  2) 

FaT'lgo  •^'^tes  that  the  concent  of  illustre  ^^Iso  contains 

the  corcept  of  beauty  and  truth: 

II  masFlr^o  attribute  della  bellezza,  cioe  quelle 

splendore  nhe  traluce  nelle  cose  sensibili ,  In 

qu^n'^o  rlcf^vono  luce  dalla  eterna  Verit&  e  B^llQZza, 

sotarasensibile.   Questo  concetto,  di  ori;7-ine  neo- 

platonica,  e  sviluppato  da  Sant' Agostino,   (Karigo,  p.  1^3»  "• 
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He  ccTTPP*:'^  further  th^t  Lante'p  orlc;lnallty  lies  in  applying 

this    concept    of   beauty    to    the    art    of   lanrunfirei 

La    n'^vltn   dl   i-ante    sta   nell'    appllcare   all*    arte   della 

p^rola   qiiPstP  concetto  della   bellezza,    che   per  lo   piia 

si  rlferlsce  alle  artl  fip;uratlve  ed  alia  rusica  .  .  . 

nelTa   lln<^ua    Ide^ile   l^i    belleZZT    h   ur.o   splendore   che 

reflette   anch'    esse  quella   luce   cl    perfezione   che   ^ 

In   rio,    "  sliT'pllclssl"a    substantiarurr . "       (KarlH-o,    p.    1^13,;..    6) 

A-^ld    the    nuiTie'^ous   ^ci^ents,    incorrect   pronunciations  and 

crr^mnn tlc^l   errors,    thf^    illustrious   vprn'^cul^r  always 

shine?  thro^-Th,  especially  in  literature: 

tarr      egT'eff'iurr ,    tarr   ex' "•"i catvm ,    tair   perfectur   et   tar. 
urbanuT"  vice-^^rus   electuni,  ut   Cynus   Pistoriensis   et  ar.icus 
elus    ostendunt    in   caitionlbus    suls.         (I,    xvli,    3) 

In  his  definition  of  the  quintessential  language,  Lante 
•^hows  hiT"<=:elf  an  heir  to  the  rhetorical  tradition,  by  includ- 
ing in  It  the  persuasive  power  of  languao^ei 

Et  quid  raioris  potestatis  est  quar  quod  hurana  corda 
versare  rotest,  ita  ut  nolenter"  volenteir  et  volenteit 
no"!  enter  f9Cl=)t,  velut  Insur  et  fecit  et  facit? 

(I,  xvii,  ii) 

The    second    characteristic   bv   which   the   vul -qre      i1 lus- 
tre       is    to  be    judged    is   called    cardlnale ,    that    is,    its 
c=?na.city   as    rep-ul'tor   of    change    in  rtuniclpal    speech: 

T^a'^    sicu+"    totuTT-   hostiur   cqrdiner'    se  qui  tur , 'Jt,  quo  c  aroo  veritur 
versetur  et   ipgum   seu   Introrsup.   seu  extrorsvun  fle:c- 
tatur,    sic    et   uni  versus   Trunicipallurr    grex   vulgariur 
vertitur   et    revertltur,    -ovetur   et    rausat   secunr^ur 
quod    istud,    quod    ouiderr   vere    ^ater   fairilias   esse 
vif'ot,,!..  (I,    xvili,    1) 

Th'^    i  l""  uptrious    ve"^nacular    Is    called    aul  icur    because 
it    i-    -t-o   'e   heird    In    the    royal    court.      but   because    Italy 
h^  :^    none,    ^"he    l^p-^u.^'^e   w'^nder'^    In    Its    own    country   and    re- 
sides   In    thp   Trost    hurble    of    refuges. 
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Donte  calls  1"he  fourth  characterl  j^tlc  of  the  vul  g-are 

llliir:tr "e .  .  ciirlnl  \  tan  .   Lie  describes  It  thus: 

cvrlalltas  rll  allud  ej?t  qnar  llbrata  reR:ula  eorurr  que 
peraprenda  surt:  et  qnla  statera  hulusrrodi  llbrationls 
tantum  In  excellentl ssirl p  curlls  esse  solet,  hinc  est 
quod  quicquld  in  gctlbus  nostris  bene  libratuir  est, 
curlaie  dlcatur.  (I,  xvlli,  ^) 

T-"ari3-o  (p.  15^.  n.  21)  points  out  that  the  word  c-iria  not 
only  denotes  the  convocation  of  feudal  and  ecclesiastical 
lords  and  the  tribunals  of  Justice,  but  it  also  has  the  r.ean- 
inR  of  the  court,  the  family  and    officials  who  surround  a 
sovereign.    The  redleval  poetic  theorist  John  of  Garland, 
author  of  the  thirteenth-century  work,  Foetria.  uses  the 
attrl'^'Ute  curiale  to  describe  prose  which  is  v\7ritten  in  the 
elevated  or  tragic  style  (Karlgo  p.  155t  n.  21), 

Dante  realizes,  however,  that  since  Italy  has  no  curia, 
then  this  criterion  of  illustrious  vernacular  is  not  appli- 
cable.  To  this  he  answers  that  the  Italian  curia  is  guided 
by  Divine  Reason: 

Narr  licet  curla ,  secunduir^  quod  unita  accipitur,  ut 
curia  regis  Alar^'anie,  In  Ytalia  non  sit,  f erbra  tamen 
elus  nor  desunt;  et  sicut  rerrbra  illlus  uno  Principe 
.  uniuntur,  sic  ^errbra  huius  gr.otloso  lui^lne  rationis 
unlta  sunt.  (I,  xviil,  5) 

Ap-i^in  Dante  uprierlines  the  spiritual  aspect  of  language,  which, 

frlven  by  God  to  rran,  is  guided  by  Hiir  through  Eivine  Heason. 

In  B-^oV  II  of  the  De  vul  rari  elonuentia.  Lante  illustrates 

the  practical  application  of  the  Illustrious  vernacular.   The 

whole^ second  book-is  consecrated  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  c a n 1 1 o . 

the  T^ost  noble  of  genres,  the  one   Fost  suited  to  be  the  form 

■'^or  the  vulp-are   il lustre.  . 
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Dante  begins  by  treating  the  probleri  of  who  should  use 

the  Illustrious  vernacular.  de   decides  th^^t  it  should  not 

be  the  vehicle  for  everyone's  verses » 

optlrrls  conceptlonibus    optirra    loquelr?    convenlet,       3ed 
optlT^e      conceptlones   non   possunt    esse    nisi    ubl    sclentla 
et    InprenluF-   est;    erero   optirra    loquelfl    non   convenlt   nisi 
1111s    In   qulbus    l^creniuin    et    sclentla    3st.       5t    sic    non 
ornlbus   versiflcantibus    optima   loquela   convenlet,    cue 
plerlnue    sine    sclentla   et    Ingenlo  verslf Icentur ,    et   per 
•    consequens   nee    ortirrurr   vulgare,      ^^.uapropter   si    non 
orrlbus   ccrpetit,    non   omnes    Ipsura  debent   uti ,    quia 
Inconvenlenter  agere   nullus  debet.  (II.    1.    ?) 

After  having  deironstrated  that  only  the  best  poets 
should  use  the  Illustrious  vernacular,  Dante  treats  the  sub- 
jects which  are  worthy  of  such  a  language.   Naturally  the 
best  language  should  treat  only  the  greatest  subjects.   But 
what  does  Dante  consider  the  greatest  topics  for  poetry? 

Quare  hec  trla,  salus  videlicet,  venus  et  virtus, 
apparent  esse  IT  la  ragnalla  que  sint  raxirre  pertrac- 
tanda,  hoc  est  ea  que  maxiire  sunt  ad  ista,  ut  arT^orum 
probltas,  ainorls  accenslo  et  dlrectlo  voluntatis. 

(II,  11,  ?) 

Dante    then    cites    the    first   line    of   Arnaut's   poeir,   IX,    "L'aura 

amara  f a . 1  bruol  brancutz"  as  an  illustrious  example  of  a 

poen-  on  the  subject  of  love.   He  also  cites  a  poeE  of  Clno 

da  Pistoia  and  one  of  his  o's'n  for  the  saire  reason. 

Mow  tha/^-  the  language  and  the  subjects  have  been 

decided,  Dante  discusses  the  ca  ntio,  the  noblest  of  genres: 

ergo   cantlones    noblUssire    sunt,    et   per   consequens 
rr-odus   earun'   noblisslrus   est.      Ad    hec?    in   artiflcistis 
lllud    est    nobillsslruF   quod    totar    cori^prehend  1 1   arteni: 
cur    Igltur  «a   que    cartnntur  artificiata    existant,    et 
in    sol  5  s    captionlbus   ars    tota    rorrprehendatur,    cantlonfs, 
nobll  Iss  j  TT-p    sunt,  f^t    sic   r^odus    '-aruir   nobili  psItus   alioruir, 

(II,    ill,    7-P) 

It  Is  In  this  section  that  Lante  gives  us  his  definition 
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of  Tnnf^tvyt    "^i    poeslT"  recte  consldererrus «  que  nlchll  allud 

ppt  q^J■^m    f\r1-y  n    -rVipf  horl  f^-^    T 1 1  s  1  r  ■^  n  1 1  e  roV  ta**  (II  i  Iv,  3)« 

I^erlffO  r!e''on«?tr.qtes  ti^^t  Dante,  like  Boetnlus,  understands 

TTUgJ  p^i  in  a  special  way.  ?fe  does  not  re^n  that  poetry  trust 

be  set  to  a  i^uslcal  score  but  that  poetry  Is  corposed  of  words 

that  '^re  in  harrr-onious  relation: 

La  poesla  si  dlstip^ue  pero  dalla  prosa  d'prte  col 
partecipare,  anche  se  Indipendente  dal  canto  e  dal 
suono,  dell*  arTT'onia  proporzlonata  che  caratterizza 
la  rruslca  "la  qu.qle  e  tutta  relatlva,  si  cor'e  si  vede 
ne  1  f^  pg^roT  e   qr^onizzate  e  ne  11  canti ,   de*  quail 
tanto  plu  dolce  arr^onia  resulta  quanto  piu  la  rela- 
tione d  bella."  (Convivlo.  II,  xlil,  23;  I-ari.5-o,  IFF,  n.  12) 

We  c^n  thus  see  wh^t  Dante's  conception  of  poetry  owes  to 
the  Boethian  co>^cept  of  ruslc  gnd  the  notion  of  the  transcen- 
dental harrrony  of  the  ''-'orld  found  in  both  poets.   Poetry  is 
produced  by  a  rhythT^ic  language  ',^hose  harirony  and  proportion 
reflects  that  of  the  One.      This  is  the  essence  of  all  musical 
relations  and  Is  represented  in  the  Divine  Comedy  b.  the 
pTanet  Kars.   I-'oreover  language  seeirs  n-ore  suited  for  poetry 
than  prose  because  the  "^irst  literary  works  were'  composed. 
in  poetry.   It  was  the  poets  who  fashioned  the  language  and. 
then  gave  it  to  prose  writers: 

Sed  quia  Ipsur  prosaycantes  ab  avlentibus  magls 
acciplunt,  et  quia  quod  avletu^  est  prosaycantlbus 
per"-^"ere  vldetur  exemplar',  et  non  e  converse,   (II,  i,  1) 

The  real  poet  rranipulates  the  vulga  re   illustre    such 
th^t  it-.  iTritates  as  far  as  possible  the  rhythm  of  the  One. 
In  thi<5  way  poetry  regains  as  much  as  possible  its  charac- 
teristic essence  which  xv'as  lost  at  the  destruction  of  the 
tower  of  Babel. 
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One  of  Dante's  purposes  in  v;rltlng  the  De  vul^':arl  eloguen- 
tla  Is  to  raise  the  vernacular  to  the  level  of  eloquence  of 
L^'tln.   Therefore,  like  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century  artes  poeticae.  Dante  advises  the  iiritation  of 
classical  Lb tin  authors.   He  even  recognizes  the  challenge  that 
he,  as  a  poetic  theorist,  has  in  einulatlng  their  greatness: 

quantum  lllos  proxirlus  imltenur,  tantuir.  rectius 
poetenur.  Unde  nos  doctrine  operi  intendentes,  doc- 
trlnatas  eorum  poetrias  emulari  oportet.  (II,  iv,  3) 

Since  the  cantlo  treats  only  the  exalted  subjects,  v;ar, 

love  and    virtue,  the  only  fitting  style  is  the  elevated  onei 

Stilo  equiden  tragico  tunc  uti  vldenur,  quando  cum 
gravitate  sententie  tain  superbia  carniinuin  quar.  con- 
structionls  elatlo  et  excellentia  vocabulorum  concordat, 

{II,  iv,  7) 

The  literary  advice  on  how  to  raise  the  vernacular  to 
the  dignity  of  Latin  is  not  all  theoretical.   Dante  does  not 
exclude  the  practical  recopiineridations  about  versification, 
vocabulary,  sounds  and  rhyme  patterns.   But  before  this 
technical  advice,  in  order  not  to  give  the  impression  that 
poetry  simply  reduces  Itself  to  a  set  of  rules,  Dante  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  inspiration; 

Caveat  ergo  qulllbet  et  discernat  ea  que  dlcimusj  et 
quando  hec  trla  pure  can tare  Intendit,  vel  que  ad  ea 
directe  ac  pure  secuntur,  prius  £licone  potatus,  tensis 
fidlbus  ad  supremum  secure  plectrum  turn  rovere  incitjiat, 

(II,  iv,  9) 

He  ac'Hln  reflects  the  classical  theorists  by  reducing  the  in- 

."'redlents  of  poeti*y  to  inspiration,  the  experience  gained  throu£:h 

the  irritation  of  model  poets  and  ?i  thorough  knov.'ledge  of  the  rules; 

Sed  cautionem  atque  d Iscretionem.  hanc  accipere  sicut 
decet,  hoc  oi?us  et  labor  est,  quonlam  nunquarr.  sine  stre- 
nuit'^te  ingenli  et  artis  asslduit^te  sclentiarumque 
habltu  fieri  potest.  (II,  iv,  10) 
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The  rest  of  the  De  vul  p-<^rl  ploguentla  treats  of  the 
5; c  ^  o n f  \ q  or  rules  that  rust  he  corblned  with  the  Ins  iratlon, 
assiduous  practice  and  Ipiitatlon  to  produce  a  truly  poetic 
work  in  the  Illustrious  vernacular. 

The  vr>rse  for^"  that  E^^nte  prefers  Is  the  hendecasyllablei 

erdecaslllahur  vldetur  esse  superblus,  tarr  terrporls 
occupatlone,  quarr  capacitate  sententle,  constructlonls 
et  vocabulorum  (lit  v,  3) 

In  p-eneml  Dante  pre-fers  lines  with  an  uneven  number  of 
syllables:  the  three-^  five- and  seven-syllable  lines.   3y 
reason  of  their  extra  syllable,  when  the  uneven  nuirber  is 
halved,  they  participate  rore  fully  in  the  One,  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  rhythni. 

In  ^he  section  ir  which  Lante  discusses  constructio. 
he  also  discusses  Arnaut  Paniel.   The  word  constructio  is 
used  in  the  medieval  artes  poeticae  to  describe  the  choice 
and  arrargerient  of  words.  -^  Dante  insists- that  writing  not  only 
be  PTarTratically  correct  but  also  reflect  a  care  for  style 
and  <5how  ^n  aesthetic  sensitivity,  "est  et  sapidus  et  venustus 
etiaF  et  excelsus"  (II,  vi ,  5).  ^^   chooses  the  beginning  line 
of  Arnaut •?  -Doeir  XV,  "3ol  sui  qui  sal  lo  sobrafan  qu'em  sortz," 
as  one    of  the  exar^ples  of  these  nualltes  of  construct!  o. 
ypurlce  Bowra  points  out  that  s^'nida  is  used  by  Geoffrey  of 
Vipsauf  In  the  LocTi'-'entTin'  (II,  16,  Faral,  p.  ''P8),to  describe 
words  which  ^re  pleasing,  placentia .   Venu.^t  us   is  applied 
to  the  order  ■^nd  structure  of  words  in  a  period.   It  is  used 
In  the  Rhetor!  ca  qd  Hr^-ennjur  (I^,  13i  3*^)  if^  association 
with  ri  1  r-n1 1^  s  .    "Finally  Arnaut  is  excelsus  .  a  quality  which 
Geoffroi  a'^soclntes  with  the  aTrpllfl cation  and  elaboration 
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of   ther'  /words7  by  retaphors   and    personifications."-^ 
like    the   poetic    theorists    of   the   Kiddle   Ages   Dante   prefers 
that   the    hlp-h   style   be      "lllumlnato  de    figure    retorlche   e 
tror.1"    {T^rr^-o,    p.    ?11,    n.    ?7), 

D?nte   contends   that   one   can   only   understand    the   teanlng 
of   the    hlrh   style  by  studying   examples.      Airong   the   rrodels    tnat 
he   lists   as   exerrplary   exponents    of   style   are   Vlr^ll,    '^vid , 
Statlus   and    Lucan,    all    of  whop   are    found    in    t}ie   Llvine   Cor^edy. 

Dante  does   not   neglect   the    sounds    of   word5,    so   important 

in   poetry.      He   divides   words   according   to   their   sounds   into 

two  categories:    hirsnta .    hairy  and    pexa .    conbed ,      The   reta- 

phor   of   hair   is   used    by   both  Geoffrey   of  Vinsauf  and    Matthew 

of  Vendoire.      The    traditional   view  was    to  avoid    words   which 

were    h^irsuta    or  uncoirbed.      ^.atthew   of   Vendoir.e    says    in   this 

respect: 

Siquideip    in   hoc   articulo  versif icatorec    oportet   esse 
expedltui",    ne   penuria   ornatus    hirsuta   verborurr  aggre- 
gatio   in   iretro  videatur  rendicare.  (Paral,    p.    15^) 

D^nte,    however,    ignores    the    traditional   view  and   advocates 

both   hairy  and    co»^bed    words    for  writing   in   the    high   style: 

At    tertl\}r   est   ri  thiTro^^j^Jum   asperitas    nisi    forte 

sit   lenitati    perrixta;    narr   lenimn  asperoruirque 

rlthiTroruTT-   n'ixtura    ipsa   tragedia   nitescit,         (II,    xili,    12) 

ArnRut's   poetry   is   a   Fixture    of    '"^oth   hairy   nnd      oor^.bed    words. 

We    hqve    only    to   consider   the   rhymes    in   poem   IX  from    the   point 

of   view   of   harshness  and    softness   of   so'.'nd:      coir.bed    words, 

"-:,T-qrn,"    "p.nrs,"    "nsoTT'a,"    uncombed    words,    "lets,    "bees,"    and 

"■^ntz,"      This    roem   is   quoted    by  Eante   as   an   example   of   an 

illustrious    love    song. (II,    11,    9).       Bowra    states    in    this 
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respect  that  j 

Dante  saw  that  to  create  a  really  expressive  and 
"traric"  lana:uap,e  he  must  employ  both  rough  and 
smooth  elements  to  break  the  softness  and  ease  in- 
to which  Italian  verse  too  readily  falls.   Just  as 
in  his  own  poetry  he  often  chooses  rouah  v;ords  to 
suit  his  rou<rher  effects,  in  the  ooetry  of  Arnaut, 
he  reco.f^nizes  their  worth  in  the  rii^ht  place. o 

Dante  speaks  of  Arnaut  tvjo  other  times  in  the  Ee 
vuln-nrl  elo-'iuentia.   These  two  references,  which  concern 
the  structural  principles  of  the  canso.  have  been  discussed  in 
char)ter  II  in  our  treatment  of  Arnaut 's  use  of  rhyme  and 
music. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Le  sens  du  cercle  et  le  poete," 
Roger  Dragonetti  co^^ments  on  a  passage  from  Book  IV,  iv  of 
the  Convivio  which  treats  of  Dante's  concept  of  the  poet.' 
Dante's  ideas  on  poetry  in  this  passage  will  supplement  those 
found  in  the  De  vulgari  eloouentia  and  will  thus  give  us  greater 
insight  into  his  judfrrent  of  Arnaut  E^.nlel.   //e  have  already 
seen  in  our  discussion  of  the  De  vul;Tarl  eloauentia  that  L ante's 
tendency  is  to  ascertain  the  philosophical  and  ultim.ately  theo- 
lo.ccical  explanation  of  reality.   These  are  largely  based  on  clas- 
sical and  Christian  modes  of  thought,  especially  Neop^atonic 
and  FythaR;orian  concepts.   In  this  discussion,  the  basic  notion 
th^t  reality  can  be  revealed  by  philosophical  and  theological 
explanations  is  important  to  keep  in  mind:  however,  another 
medieval  form  of  investigation  rust  also  be  elaborated.   It 
is  the  ficrammatlcal  proof  knovm  as  etymology.   It  was  commonly 
used  by  intellectuals  all  through   the  Kiddle  Ages.   Prirdtive 
peoples  today  are  said  to  believe  that  the  name  of  a  person 
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or  thlno"   Is  closely  connected  with  the  person  or  thing: 

norr'en  '^^t  omen .   This  is  evident    to  sore  decree  in  the  etyrolo- 

fcies  of  proper  nares  in  the  Old  Testament.   Acong  the  Greeks 

ety^'olosry  often  assunes  that  the  nare  of  a  thin^  is  closely 

connected  to  the  thing  itself.    It  is  Isidore  of  Seville  who 

best  illustrates  Dante's  attitude  toward  etymology « 

His  idea  was  that  the  road  to  knowledge  was  by  way  of 
words,  and  further,  that  they  were  elucidated  by  refer- 
ence to  their  origin  rather  than  to  the  things  t'ley 
stood  for  .  .  .His  confidence  in  words  really  arrounted 
to  a  belief  .  .  .  that  words  were  transcendental  enti- 
ties.  All  he  had  to  do,  he  believed,  was  to  clear 
away  the  risconceptions  about _their  meaning,  and  set 
it  forth  in  its  original  sense;  then,  of  their  own 
accord,  they  would  attach  themselves  to  the  general 
scheme  of  truth. 9 

One  can  see  how  this  view  fits  into  Dante's  concept  of 
langua=^e  being  a  divine  gift  and  not  a  human  invention.   The 
fact  that  m.an  was  commanded  by  God  to  give  a  name  to  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth,  would  reinforce  Dante's  belief  that  words 
symbolize  the  essence  of  things. 

In  the  De  vulgari  eloguentla.  poetry  is  defined  as  a 

rhetorical  fiction  set  to  music,  or  the  rhythm  of  the  One. 

Roger  Dragonetti  points  out  that  because  the  rhythm.ical  link 

betueen  words  is  essential  to  Dante's  conception  of  poetry, 

the  word  "ligare,"  to  link,  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  worl: 

of  the  poet  in  the  De  vul^^ari  eloguentiat 

C_ette  conception  du  lien  harmonieux  entre  les  parties 
/du  po^m_e/  est  si  essentiellement  assoeie'e  ^  I'action 
musicale  du  poete,  que  le  mot  li-rare  devient  synonyme 
dans  le  traiti  en  question  de  "composer."   (II,  iv,  6; 
II,  viii,  9).   Cantionem  li'-^are  signifie  "composer  le 
R-rant  ch-^nt  courtols."   Le  polte  qui,  plus  que.  les 
nutres  hommes,  participe  de  par  sa  nature  a  1' essence 
formelle  du  Vulgaire  Illustre,  apparait  done  comme  le 
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puslclen   p-^r  excellence   du   langap-e;    le   po^te   est 
cplul   qui    retrouvc   ]e   lien   Vffrl  table   entre   les 
pciroies   et   c'est   pourouoi    H   rr^rlte  d'etre  appele 
le   "lleur  de   paroles."^ ^  ■     • 

In    the   passage    of   the   Convivj  o  which   Is    the    subject   of 
Dragonettl's   study    (IV,    vi ,    3-5)    Dante,    using   the   gramiratical 
rrethod    of   ptymology   r^entloned    above,    dep^onstrates   that   the 
voca''ion    of   the    r^of^t  ns    linker   of  words   or   sounds   exists   in 
the   vrord    which  designf^tes   hlrr,    that   i.s;  an  tor.      Dante   notes 
that   the   word    autor  qnd    not  auctor  with  a   "c,"    is   derived    from 
two   origins;    "linker   of  words"    or  "one   worthy    of   faith."    The 
former,    with  which   he    is   concerned,    is  derived    from   the    ob- 
solete  word   ai^ieo; 

Questo  vocabulo,    clo^   "autore,"    sanza  ouella    terza 
lettera   C,    pu6  dlscendere   da  due   principil:    I'uno 
si    ^   d'uno  verbo  inolto   lasciato  de   I'ura   In   grarratica, 
che    significa   tanto  quanto   "legare   parole,"    clo6   "auleo." 

Dante   then   der^^onstrates   how   auieo   is    the   perfect    image 
of   linking  letters   in   that   it   consists    of  what   is   most   essen- 
tial   to  wor'"^  s    then^selvesj    the   vowels  i 

E   chi   ben   guarda  lui ,    ne   la    sua   priira   voce   aperta- 
pentevedr^.   che   elli    stesso  lo  diFostra,    che    solo  di 
lega;."e  di    parole   ^    fatto,    cio^   de    sole   cinque   vocal! , 
che    sono  anir^a   e   legame  d'ogni    parole,    e   coirposto 
d'esse   per  r-odo  Volublle,    a   figurare    imagine   di    legame, 
ch^,    coTrinciando  de   I'A   ne   ] 'U  qulndi    si    rivolve,    e 
vVene  '^Iritto  per   I    ne   I'E,    quindl    si    rivolve   e    torna 
PC   T'O:    si    che   vera'^ente    jira."ina    questa    flgura:    A,    E, 
I,    0,    U,    la   quale   <^   flgura   di    legame.      E   in  quanto 
"autoT'e"    viene   e   discende  da  questo  verbo,    si   prende 
solo  per  11    poeti,    che   con   I'arte   musalca    lo   loro 
p<^role    hanno  legate    . 

Dragonetfi    co'^r^ents   on    the   above   passage    thati 

AUIEO,    co^rr^e   mot   original,    fait   sonner   la  verite   de 
la    ijarole    comme   lien,    et   ce   lien   est   parfalt,    non 
seulement   h    cause  de   la   presence  des   cinq   voyelles 
rassembl^es   par  un  m^me    souffle,    mals   6galement   en 
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Flcrures  t-^Ven  from  Dragonett's  article  "Le  sens  du  cercle  et 
le  po^te;"  p.  ^6-F7. 
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ralson  de  la  fortT'e  du  rapport  qui  les  unit.   Cette 
forrre  est  celle  que  Dante  appelle  le  rodo  volublle. 
On   reconnaitra  sans  peine  dans  volublle,  le  verbe 
vo] v^re  "tourner  sur  sol-neme."  ^^ 

Since  Tante's   world -vlev;  Is  based  on  Boethlan  ruslcal 
and  T^a the^-^tlcal  co'^cepts,  Lragonettl  reasons  tha*"  t'he  rodo 
vol  u^-'ll  e  applied  to  the  lls.icon  Iri  the  poetic  order  Is  not 
perfect  If  it  does  not  represent  a  structured  movement  which 
Is  rhythrlc. 

Eante  places  the  word  for  poet,  auieo.  next  to  the 
natural  sequence  of  vowels,  "^, ","£,"  "I,"  "0,"  "U,"  and- notices 
that  the  two  vowels  "A"  and  "I"  do  not  chanpre  places.   Follow- 
Inp:  the  text  of  the  Convlvio.  the  rodo  volublle  goes  from   "A" 
to  "U,"  "che,  cor'lnclando  de  1"A  ne  I'U  qulndl  si  rivolie," 
(Figure  1);   Dante  "maintains  that  after  "U"  the  irovement  turns 
and  goes  in  a  straight  line  toward  "E,"  passing  by  "I,"  "e  viene 
dlrltto  per  I  ne  I'E  (Figure  2).   This  establishes  "I"  as  the 
center  with  the  other  vowels  revolving  around  it.   Dante  con- 
tinues that  when  the  r^overrent  passes  by  "I,"  it   goes  to  "^" 
and  chanp-es  direction  toward  "0,"  "si  berapente  iraaglna  questa 
figura:  A,  E,  I  0  U  la  quale  e  figura  di  legame  (figure  3). 

"I,"  the  center  of  both  series  of  vowels: 

est    s.^.^bolliuerent    le    prlncipe    rythrrlque   du   rapport 
entre   les   voyelles,    exactercent   coirme   le   ciel  de   ^.a^s, 
dans    le   Convlvio.    forire   le   centre   des   neuf   plane\es 
parce   au'il    est   le    clnquleme,      C'est    pourquoi    Kars    est 
compare   a    la   puslque   pour   sa    belle   relation.    -^ 

E  lo  clelo   di    Karte    si    puo    copparare   a    la   Kusica    per 

due   proprietadij    I'una   si    e    la    sua   plvl   bella   relazione... 

(Convlvio.    II,    viii,    20) 

Dante   compared    this   harmonious   relation   found    in   nature   and 
in   n-uric    to   that    of   poetry: 
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"  questp  due  proprletadl  sono  ne  la  I'uslca,  la  quale  h 
tutta  relatlva,  si  core  si  vede  ne  le  parole  arrnonlzzate 
e  ne  11  cantl,  de*  quall^tanto  plu  dolce  armonla  resulta, 
nuanto  plu  la  relazlone  e  bella.     (Convlvlo;  II,  xlll,'23) 

Draco^ettl  concludes  that  the  podo  volnblle  which  unites  the 

vowels  of  the  quleo   "est  un  lien  parfal  trnent  rruslcal,  parce 

qu'll  obelt  a  un  irouvepent  circonvolutlf  rythin^  par  un  centre 

autour  duquel  o:ravltent  tous  les  eleirents  du  rcot." 

He  chooses  texts  froir  the  Paradlso  to  demonstrate   that  an 

analogous  r^uslc^l  rroverent  exists  In  the  singing,  dancing  and 

speech  of  the  chosen  ones.   The  passages  are   numerous,  and 

the  ima,<res  attest  to  the  fact  that  "le  rouvement  rhymique  est 

un  perpetuel  rayonneirent  analop:ique  du  m^me,  e'est-^-dire  d'un 

centre  qui  est  prlnclpe  de  toute  relation  harmonique .   -^  The 

analopry  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Just  as  "I" 

Is  the  center  of  the  modo  volublle  end  the  symbol  for  unity 

In  Ror^n  numerals,  "I"  is  also  the  letter  that  represents  the 

name  of  God: 

I  s'appellnva  in  terra  11  sommo  bene     (Farac Iso.  XXVI,  13^) 

In  canto  XXVI  of  the  Farad Iso.  Dante  represents  "A"  and  "0" 

as  the  apocalyptic  symbols  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  : 

Le  ben  che  fa  contenta  questa  corte  . 

Alfa  ed  0  e  dl  quanta  scrittura         (:<XVI,  l6,  1?)  -'-^ 

"Or  ce  qui  devait  plalre  a  la  sensibility  symbolicue  de  Eante, 

c'est  que  A  et  C,  non  seulement  ouvrent  et  ferment  le  mot  a u i e o 

msis  constituent  le  rayonnement  de  I,  c*est-a-dire  I'alfa  et 

17 
I'o^ecra  d\]  soT'mo  bene .  " 

Thus  fro'T"  the  a'^^ove  discussion  of  Eante's  etymology 

of  the  word  a_nleo,  the  word  used  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
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pool-.  \  r^    thr^   r>  ytil  qq-p^  r-1  on  ')g-n1:  ^  n  ,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
thnt  the  word  reflects  its  own  .rhythmic  essence.   "Voila 
nourquol  le  po^te  est  p^r  excellence  siitor .  'lieur  de  paroles' 
et  l9  poesiei  'flctio  rhetorica  irusicaque  poita.'"^ 


Throv)>^hout  this  chapter  we  have  been  trying  to  define 
Dante's  concept  of  poetry  in  order  to  understand  his  apprecia- 
tion nf   Arnaut,   Froir  our  discussion  of  the  De  vvl  a-arl 
eloTiT^'^tiq   and  certain  passages  of  the  Convi  vi  o^  we  can  now 
draw  sore  conclusions.  As  we  have  seen  in  his  n^any  remarks  on 
poetry,   Dante  was  an  extreirely  self-conscious  poet  who  had 
reflected  a  great  de^l  on   his  art.   Dante's  conception  of  poetry 
was  basically  one.    of  appreciation  of  fori:'.   "Dante  v.'as  content 
with  this  very  siirple  analysis — with  conceiving  the  beauty  of 

a  poerr'   as  nerely  the  effect  of  sl;ilfully  applying  the  rules 

19 
drawn  froF  those  three  arts  (gramirar,  rhetoric  and  iraisic)". 

Alfredo   .ichiaffini  st^^tes  that  Lf-nte's  conception  of  poetry 

is  essentially  contained  in  his  definition  of  the  cantio. 

"L>  ynlrrari  '^Innnmtia.  II,  vlli,  6  :  nichil  a.liud  esse  yidetur 

ou'tr  n  c  t i  n  co'^r)"!  -^  ta  d  i  s t ^ n i  s  -'f>-rbT  rodula  ti  '"^ni  rrroni  zzata 

vale  a  Tire,  un^ opera  compiuta  da  chi  sa  dictare  la  paroli 

secondo  le  re.crole  dell-^i  retorica  e  sa  accordarle  secondo  ?  ela- 

20 

tioni    di    ordlne   Tinusicale." 

In  Dante's   etypolof-y   of    the   word    auleo.    we   have    seen   that 

his  dof  inl  *'ion   of    the   poet    is   one   who   links    sounds  and   words. 
It    is    no  v-fonder   that   his    praise   of  Arnaut,.  the  roaster   of 
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intrlrnte  sound-play  reduces  Itself  to  the  admiration  of  his 
technical  nchleveirent .   Foreover,  Glanfranco  Continl  states 
in  •'^e'Tpird    to  Eante's  attitude  toward  technical  ])erfectlon  that 
"La  tecnica  e  In  Lul  una  cosa  dell'  ordlne  sacrale,  e  la  via 
del  suo  esercizlo  ascetlco,  indlstlnpuiblle  dall '  ansla  dt 
t5erfezione. 

FroT  the  above  evidence,  we  can  conclude  that  Dante 
finds  Arnaut  the  T"l<ylior  fabbro,  superior  to  Giraut  de  Borneil, 
Bernart  de  Ventadourn  and  all  the  other  troubadours  because 
of  his  verbal  skill.   Even  Dante's  use  of  the  iretaphor  of  the 
forge  implies  his  interest  in  Arnaut 's  technical  ability.   In 

spite  of  Jeonroy's  critlclsir  of  his  style,  his  "vers  tintinna- 

22 
bulnnts  et  creux,"    are  the  key  to  Dante's  estecfn  and  the  rea- 
son for  his  praise  in  ^he  Divine  Comedy.   Not  only  did  Dante 
praise  Ai*navxt  but  a  look  at  some  of  his  lyrics  reveals  that  he 
paid  Arnaut  an  even  higher  compliment  by  his  imitation. 

The  sestlna .  "Al  poco  g-iorno,"  the  first  res-tina  in  the 
Italian  language,  is  modeled  on  Arnaut 's  poem  XVIII,  "Lo  ferm 
voler."   Dante  states  in  the  De  vul/?:arl  eloquent  la.  (II,  xiii,  2 
and  X,  2)  that  it  is  derived  from  Arnaut' s  use  of  the  "stantia 
sine  rlthimo,"  h obi as  estrpmpas.   He  follows  the  same  rhyme 
pattern  as  Arnaut,  exhausting  all  possible  com.binations  within 
the  six  stanzas.   "It  was  almost  inevitable  that  Dante,  with 
his  love  of  formality,  should  admire  the  sestina.   since, 
whatever  ' ts  limitations  rry  be,  it  has  a  logical  and  mathema- 
tical completeness,  in  that  the  first  verse  fixes  the  shape  and 

2  "^ 
length  of  the  vjhole  poem."  ^ 
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In  the  conp-ed  o  or  tornada .  Dante  uses  the  six  rhyce  '  words 
at  th-=  end  and  In  the  riddle  of  the  three  lines,  while  ivrnaut 
uses  all  six  in  pairs  at  the  end    of  the  lines.   Above  it  has 
been  noted  that  because  of  the  lack  of  rhyir.es  in  this  stanza 
forif,  Arnaut  links  end    ••;ord  s  by  assonance  and  the  fen.lnine 
endin?-s:  "on^la,"  "oncle";  "arr.a,"  "cambra."   Similarly  in 
Lante's  sestina  we  find:  "donna,"  "oinbra";  "petra,"  "erba." 

"Arror  tu  vedi"  is  Dante's  stylistic  tour  de  force  in  vrhich 

he  tries  to  outdo  Arnaut' s  sestina  form  by  increasing  the  number 

of  rhyres.   The  poem  is  a  further  development  of  "Al  poco  ~iomo" 

but  with  a  more  elaborate  rhyme  pattern  which  presents  greater 

technical  difficulties.   Toja  (p.  9^)  calls  it  an  "esercizlo 

di  pura  tecnica."   In  the  De  vul.p-ari  eloquentla ,  Dante  mentions 

this  poem  in  a  passage  in  v.'hich  he  compares  the  prowess  of  the 

newly  dubbed  knight  to  the  artistic  impetuosity  of  the  poet; 

ut  nascentis  militie  dies,  qui  cum  nulla  prero- 
pativa  suam  indignatur  preterire  dletam. ;  hoc  etenim 
nos  facere  nisi  sumus  ibi, 

Amor,  tu  vedi  ben  che  questa  donna  (II,  xiii,  12) 

Sach  rhyme  is  repeated  twelve  tlm.es  instead  of  six  and.  the 
tornada  is  six  lines  instead  of  three.   This  poem  is  therefore 
som.etimes  called  the  sestina  d  o-Di:ia .   "The  obstacles  to  intelli- 
R;ible  expression  are  thus  redoubled  with  respect  t©  the  sestina ; 
an-^  yet  from  the  loq-ical-rhetorical  point  of  viev;  Dante  over- 
comes them  even  more  successfully  than  in  'Al  poco  giorno':  but 

24 
for  t!^t  reason  it  is  much  less  interesting";  poetry." 

The  winter  openinp:  of  "lo  son  venuto"  contrasted  to  the 

poet's  state  of  mind  is  said  generally  to  elaborate  the  first 

stanza  of  Arnaut' s  song  III,  "<enan  chai  la  fuelha."   The  poem. 
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Is  o<^e    of  /irnnut's  simplest  froF  a  technical  point  vlev;. 
The  rhymes,  however,  in  "-orca,"  "-etra,"  "-0;j,7iia"  and  "-orbra" 
do  TQve-'l.   L'MTte's  pe^chnnt  for  ri''"H£  caras .   Also  each  .stanza 
ends  with  a  pair  of  rir--^s  egvlvoc-f^ .   Lsnte  seeras  to  have  been 
Trore  influenced  by  the  poetic  bheries  rather  than  the  technique , 
The  vrhole  poev^   is  based  alinost  entirely  on  the-  aT^plif icotio 
of  the  seasonal  cornT^omplace: 

Tot  quant  es  gela 

Kas  ieu  non  puesc  frezir   (III,  9-10) 
Tout  ce  qui  existe  g^le,  mais  moi  je   ne  puis  nie 
refroidir 

The  descriptions  of  ^'inter  in  Eante's  poerc  are  given  in  terirs 
of  astronomy,  roeteorolofry ,  zoology,  botany  and  geology.   "This 

poeiri  is  the  post  sustained  and  the  post  brilliant  working  out 

2  5 
of  a  topos  coFron  in  rnedieval  literature." 

"Cosi  nel  i^io  parlar  voglio  esser  aspro"  is  normal  by 
Italian  standards  of  versification.   Its  particular  debt  to 
Arnaut  is  the  use  of  riras  caras  and  the  harsh  sounds  in  the 
first  line.   The  thep^e  of  the  poem,  the  sufferings  cf  the  unre- 
quited lover,  seems  fitting  to  express  the  stylistic  goal  of 
harsh-sounding  words.   Toja  (p.  95)  describes  the  poem  as  a 
"buon  saggio  del  virtuosi smo  arn?)ldianoV  and  lists  the  rare 
rhymes  as  those  in  "-asnro,"  "-etra,"  "-uda,"  "-ezzi,"  "-orza," 
"-uca,"  "-erso,"  "-erza,"  "-etra,"  "-ezzo,^'  p.nd    "-erro." 
Erich  Auerbach  claims  that  Arnaut' s  mastery  of  sound,  particu- 
larly his  abilitj''  of  fitting  the  sound  to  th:;  sense  is  the 
reason  for  Dante's  interest  in  Arnaut: 

In  ?-eneral,  this  combined  m.astery  of   reaning  and  sound, 
which  is  h'-ird  to  explain  systematically  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  factors  and  the  wealth  of  shadings  that 
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p"ter  Into  It,  but  which  a  sensitive  ear  has  no  diffi- 
culty In  percelvlntr,  is  the  decisive  element  In  Dante's 
literary  taste.   I  am  convinced  that  his  predilection 
for  Arnaut  Daniel  can  best  be  understood  on    this  basis. 26 

ThoT»»as  Berlin  concurs  that  Dante's  Interest  in  Arnaut  was  not  In 

his  themes  but  "what  Dante  found   appealln,"^  in  Arnaut  is  clearly 

what  charmed  Ezra  Found  six  centuries  l^ter:  the  cult  of  the 

word  and  the  obsession  with  technique, "27 

Toja  (p.  97)  also  finds  parallels  between  the  incanto  of 
Dante's  metaphors  and  perl'^hrases  in  the  rlre  n?t-^ose  and    some 
of  Arnaut 's  poems  not  cited  by  D=nte  in  the  Le   vul^rari  elo^iuentia. 
These  include  songs  III,  IX,  XI,  and  XIV. 

For  Dgnte,  at  the  point  in  his  career  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing- to  express  verbally  his  vision  of  the  Divine  Com.edy.  forral 
poetry,  of  xv'-hich  Arnaut  v;as  a  master,  was  the  tool  necessary 
for  Increasing  his  poetic  skills.   Steeped  in  the  classical 
tradition  even  more  than  the  troubadours,  he  could  not  forget 
the  marrla'^e  of  Kercury  ana    Phllolop-y,  e.nc    thus,  in  im-itatlng; 
Arnaut,  he  strove  for  poetic  technique  not  for  Its  ov/n  sake 
but  for  on.e    that  would  match  his  poetic  vision: 

le  novlt^.  tecniche  e  stillstlche  di  Arnaut,  Intese  non 

in  un  senso  pura'T'ente  formale,  ma  nel  loro  valore 

'^  i  stru'^ento  d'arte,  sono  certa^^-ente  le  ragioni  plu  fortl 

dell*  ammirazlone  dl  Dante  per  11  trovntore  e  della  scelta 

di  lui  a  modello  ese^plare  nelle  rlm.e  petrose.   (Toja,  p.  92) 

PETRARCH 

Italy's  second  greatest  poet,  Francis  r.etrarch,  in  his 
turn  chose  Arnaut  as  the  greatest  vernacular  love  poet.  In 
his  narrative  poem  I,  Trionf  1 .  he  accords  Arnaut  praise  sim.i- 
lar  to  Dante's  estimation  of  the  poet  in  the  Divine  Comedy. 
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After  enurferatlrLcrthe   Greek,    Latin,    Italian   and    Provencal   love 

poets,    Petrarch  awards   Arnaut    the    saire    title   as   Dante,    the 

first   aT' org' the   vernn.CDlnr  love   poets  i 

.    .    .    pol    v'era   vn  drappello 

de   portamentl    e   di    volgarl    stranli 

fra    tuttl    11   prlrno   Arnaldo   Eanlello, 

gran  maestro  d'amor,  ch'a  la  sua  terra 

ancor  fa  onor  col  suo  dlr  strano  e  bello.   (IV,  JiP-^O) 

Toja  (p.  107,  n.  1)  maintains  that  Petrarch's  novel  ex- 
pression "dlr  strano  e  hello"  errphaslzes  the  artistic  perfec- 
tl'-^n  already  irriortalized  by  Dante.   "L'acuto  iTiudlzio  del 
Pe':rarca  su  Arnaut,  pur  rlsentendo  dell'lnfusso  dell  •autorevole 
stipa  di  Dante  per  11  trovatore,  irahtiene  la  sua  indlpendenza 
e  testlTT'onia  una  conoscenza  profonda  del  provenzali." 

Since  Petrarch's  judgrient  of  Arnaut  is  so  unequivocal, 
unlike  Dante's  controversial  line  "versl  d'arroree  prose  de 
roranzi,"  there  has  been  no  dispute  over  its  rreaning.   Because 
Petrarch  uses  expressions  reminiscent  of  Arnaut' s  verses, 
Petrarcan  scholarship  has  erphaslzed  the  influence  of  the 
troubadour  on    the  sonnet  writer.   Criticism  in  the  nineteenth 
century  contented  itself  ivith  identifying  the  possible   sources 
of  Petrarch's  poetry  in  Arnaut' s  c^nsos . 

In  their  editions,  both  Canello  <=<n6   Lavaud  list  possible 
imitations  by   Petrarch. of  Arnaut' s  poems,   Lavavd ,  however, 
docs  it  T<7ith  more  reservation,  and  disagrees  with  Canello's 
theory  tViat  Laura  was  inspired  by  A!rnaut?s  poem  X.   More  modern 
Italian  critics  like  Santorre  Debenedetti  and  Klcola  Zlngarelli 
have  shown  that  these   resemblances  in  Petrarch's  and  Arnaut 's 
poems  could  have  come  from  other  troubadoursi  or  directly   from 
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Lqtln   poetry   and    that   the   diversity   of    the    two   poets    Is   trore 

28 

strlklncr  than  their  sir'llarlty.     Lavaud  and  Canello  both 

ln!^lst  on  Petrarch's  Irltntlon  of  Arnaut's  technique.   The 
strophlc  forip  of  rliras  estrarnas  described  by  Dante  Is  repro- 
(^uced  In  the  poerc  "Verdi,  pannl ,  sangulgnl ,  oscurl  e  persi." 
Petrarch  also  corposed  nine  sestlno s .  using  Arnaut's  technique 
of  assonance  ar^ong  the  rhyme  words.   According  to  a  comirentary 
of  Benvenuto  da  Irola .( 133^-90) ,  Petrarch's  sestlnas  are  inspired 
directly  by  Arnaut's  poeir  XVIII  and  not  by  Dante's  "Al  poco 
giorno"  (Canello,  p.  56-7).   In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  the 
Italian  critics  to  underestimate  Arnaut's  influence  on   Petrarch, 
this  evidence,  first  proposed  by  Canello,  is  accepted  by  modern 

Italian  scholars  notably  the  editor  of  Petrarch's  Hire .  Kicola 

29 
Zlngarelll.    Even  if  Petrarch's  debt  to  Arnaut  cannot  be 

assessed  precisely,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  greatly  adinlred 

the  troubqdour  and  was  Influenced  by  him  especially  in  techiilcal 

Tratters.   As  Toja  (p.  113)  states  in  his  introuctioni 

Dai  provenzall  e  parti colarrente  dal  priiro  di  essi, 
11  "gran  maestro  d'amor,"  11  Petrarca  ha  iirparato 
segreti  di  tecn'ica  e  di  stile  che  nessuna  analisi 
filologica  potr^  mal  concretarente  SV<3larci. 

EZrL\  FOUND 

Another   Illustrious   poet,    whose   artistry   csn   be    conpgred 
to   that   of  Dante   and    Petrarch,    has   praised    the   poetic   achleve- 
TT-ents    of   Arnaut   Daniel.      Ezra   Pound's   praise    is   all    the   rore 
iTT'presslve   since   his   poetic    theories    helped    shape   rrodern  poetry 
n'^nrly    seven   hundred    years   after   the    troubadour's   existence. 
Despite      the    fact   that   Arnaut's   medieval   cohceptlon   of   poetry 
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wns   vastly  different    fvorr   conter^porory   standards,    the    Interest 

qnd    esteem   of    this    errlnent    twentieth-century    ;;oet    for    the 

twelfth-century   troubadour  does    Indeed    testify    to   the   rerlt 

of   Arnaut's  verses.      In    his   article   "Arnaut  Dnnlel^"    (19?0), 

Pound    even    sug^rest    th^t   D- nte   did    not   appreciate    him    In   all 

his   worth.      In   nralslnpr  Arnaut's    sensitivity   to   the    sounds   of 

It^np-uape,    he    statesj 

And  If  the  art,  now  in  France,  of  saying  a  song— 
dl  sl9  sons .  we  find  written  rrore  of  one  troubadour — 
is  lilfe  the  art  of  En  Arnaut,  it  has  no  such  care 
for  the  words,  nor  such  ear  for  hearing  their  conson- 
ance,  I'Jor  arrong  the  Provencals  v:as  there  any  one, 
nor  had  Dante  thought  out  an  aesthetic  of  sound;  of 
clear  sounds  and  opaque  sounds,  such  as  in  "Sols  sui," 
an  opaque  sound  like  Swinburne  at  his  best;  and  in 
"Doutz  brais"  and  in  "L'aura  airara"  a  clear  sound, 
with  staccato  ...  30 

Pound  is  not  always  in  accord  with  the  author  of  the  Divine 

Comedy.   He  does  not  completely  agree,  for  exairple,   on  Lante's 

choice  of  Arnaut 's  best  songs  in  the  De  vuls^ari  elonuentia: 

Darte  took  note  of  the  best  ones,  omitting  "Doutz 
brais  (XII),  which  is  for  us  perhaps  the  finest  of    -^ 
all,  though  havine-  some  lines  out  of  strict  pertinence  .  . 

The  American  poet  is  interested  in  the  technical  aspect 

of  Arnaut 's  poetry.   Nowhere  does  he  mention  his  treatm.ent  of 

themes.  'He  fully  realizes  that  troubadour  l:.ricc  were  meant 

to  be  sung  and  that  this  distinguishes  them  from  subsequent  poetvy. 

Po'nd  calls  it  "an  art  between  literature  and  music, "32  arid 

lauds  Arnaut  for  his  skill  in  the  blending  of  xoi-ds  with  the 

i^unic.   Ezra  Found  vi»s   a  connoisseur  of  '^ll  types  of  poetry  in 

nearly  all  the  literary  languap-es.   He  knew  the  troubado\;rs  well 

and  1  ■■  \ -•  Dante  esteems  Arnaut  above  all  the  others--Bertran  de 
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Born,    Cprcaron   nnd    even   Bernard   de   Ventadoun 


But_^these    people    sanp  not    so  ran.y  diverse   kinds   of   pusic 
as   En   Arnaut   nor  rade   so  rany   good    poerrsin  dlff'-rent 
fashions,    nor   thoyg-ht    so   carefully,    though  £n  Batrans 
sin^s  with  rore   vip;oi)r-,    it  iray   be,    and    in   others,    in 
Cercamon,    Arnaut   of   Karvoil    In  De   Ventadour,    there   are 
TT'ore   beautiful    passacres.    ...    En  Arnaut   was   the   best 
artl-^t  arnonp-   the   Provenjqls,    tryin--    the    speech   in   new 
fashions,    and    brinff-ing   new  words    into  writin;^'-,    and   rak- 
ing new   blend ings    of  words.   33 
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COICCLUSION 


To  fully  appreciate  Arnaut's  poetic  accorplls'tirent ,  we 
Trust  place  it  In  the  cultural  arbience  in  which  it  v;as  created. 
This  does  not  rea.n  an  examination  of  the  artes  poeticae  and  the 
De  vulp:-'^ri  eloquentia  but  an  examination  of  the  position  of 
eloouentia  which  bej-an  long  before  the  Kiddle  k^es.      To  be 
able  to  judge  Arnaut's  poetry  we  rust  understand  man's  estima- 
tion of  the  spoken  word  in  a  non-technological  world.   The 
effective  use  of  words  to  primitive  peoples,  who  depended  solely 
on  speech  as -the  major  means  of  communication,  has  a  particular 
importance.   For  the  c^'ltures  of  ancient  'Kesopotamia  and  iigypt 
this  is  especially  true.   For  these  peoples ,  the  viord  projected 
the  speaker's  powers  and  evoked  the  reality  it  expressed.   For 
the  Hebrews,  Yahweh,  unlike  the  god  of  their  neighbors,  was  the 
God  who  spoke.   God's  word  was  transmitted  to  His  people  through 
chosen  men.   Yahweh  did  not  labor  to  create  but  created  the 
world  by  the  simple  act  of  speaking. 

In  the  Mevj  Testament,  Jesus  is  viewed  as  the  Word  of  God, 
made  flesh.   The  Apostles  were  trained  to  spread  the  word  of 
the  risen  Lord,  the  life-giving  Word.   In  the  introduction  to 
his  gospel,  John  states  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."   "The  idea  conveyed 
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In  the  craphlc   Introduction  of  John  Ir,  that  of  the  or.itor,  a 
(^Ivlne  orator  crentinc;  the  world  by  the  power  of  his  word, 
ju'^t  ''s  the  earthly  orator  rroves  the  imagination  and  hearts 
of  T^en  by  the  be.auty  and  strength  of  the  oratorical  presenta- 
tion of  his  thoughts,"'^ 

Although  there  was  t'lis  great  respect  for  the  spoken  vjord 
in  the  Judeo-Christlan  tradition,  it  was  anong  the  Greeks  that 
the  science  of  the  ranipulatlon  of  words,  rhetoric,  was  born. 
"In  ircdem  tiroes  the  spoken  word  has  given  way  to  the  all-power- 
ful written  word;  and  this  regains  true  even  today,  despite 
the  crreat  strides  nade  by  radio  and  the  gramophone.   But  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  especially  in  its  political  life,  the  spoken 
word  reigned  supreme,"-^  Eloquence  was  no  less  important  in  the 
law  courts.   "Polos  of  Agrigenturc,  declares  skilful  orators, 
like  tyrants,  can  h.ave  anyone  they  dislike  condemned  to  death, 
or  to  confiscation  of  their  property,  or  to  exile."    Isocrates, 
soT^etires  called  the  "Father  of  Humanism"  was  the  master  of  the 
oratorical  culture.   In  one    of  his  hymns  he  declares  that  speech 
is  the  thing  that  distinguishes  men  from  anim.als.   Under  his 
guidance,  rhetoric  became  the  object  of  Greek  education  and 
culture,   -for  Isocrates  language  is  "the  Word  that  turns  a  man 
into  a  Kan,  the  Greeks  into  a  civilized  people  with  the  right 
to  impose  themselves  .  .  .  on  a  barbarous  v;orld,"^   To  this 
almost  religious  respect  of  the  word,  Isocrates  adds  another 
dimension,  a  m.oral  one.   Assuming  that  the  student  of  oratory 
only  wants  to  persuade  his  audience  by  the  art  of  speech,  he 
will   naturally  choose  "subjects  which  are  m,ost  in  conformity 
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with  virtue.   Further  still,  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
transmit  the  virtue  of  his  v;orc1s  Into  his  behavior,  his  life." 

For  other  rrrer^t  thinkers  rhetoric  v;as  no  less  Inpottant. 
"For  Socrates  it  was  an  art  In  Its  ovm  right,  and  Indeed  the 
suprer^e  art."'   Aristotle  also  recognized  the  value  of  rhetoric. 
In  the  third  book  of  his  treatise  on  rhetoric,  he  states  that 

"written  orations  influence  more  by  neans  of  their  style  than 

p 
throuarh  the  sentinient," 

Subsequently^  the  Homan  Snplre  completely  adopted  the 

Greek  attitude  towards  the  word,   Cicero  also  expounds  the 

ethical   dimension  of  rhetoric  initiated  by  Isocrates,  insist- 

Inn:   that  the  orator  must  possess  i>fisdom  as  ^^fell  as  eloquence. 

This  ideal  is  the  subject  of  Ivartianus  Capella's  Karri asre  of 

Kercury  and  Fhilolopry.   Similarly  Saint  Augustine,  realizing 

the  p-reat  pox<rer  of  the  v;ord,  does  not  hesitate  to  enlist  its 

talents  into  the  ranks  of  Cl-iristian  wisdom: 

puisque  I'art  oratoire  a  sur  le  coeur  des  homm.es 
une  action  si  puissant,  puisque  I'erreur  salt  si 
bien  s'en  servir,  pourquoi  la  v^rit^  se  priverait- 
elle  de  son  secours?   ^uis  audeat  dicere  adversus 

mendacium  in  def ensorlbus  sui s  inerrem.  r'ebere  con- 
?;istp-^e  verlt~em?   Le~crQctrina  Christina,  IV,  2,iii5 

Interest  in  the  word,  in  rhetoric,  did  not  die  out  dur- 
ing: the  Dark  Ap-es.   Faral  (p.  48)  states  that  rhetorical  texts 
were  quite  numerous  before  the  tenth  century.   "L'^tude  des 
tropes  et  des  flexures  a  fournl  mati^re,  pendant  le  m.oyen  age 
k  une  ample  collection  de  textes  qui  sont  anclens  et  ant^rieurs 
au  X^."   It  was  of  major  importance  In  ^harlem.agne  •  s  renaissance. 
Curtius  (p.  ^P)    quotes  a  letter  from  an  abbot  of  that  period. 
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Bauc:ulf  of  Fulda,  which  underlines  the  Interest  In  the  nanlpu- 

latlon  of  the  word i 

Cum  auter"  in  sacrls  pap;lnls  schei^ata,  tropl  et 
cetera  his  slmilla  inserta  Invenlantur,  null! 
dubium  est  quod  ea  unusqulsque  legeris  tanto  cltlus 
splrltuallter  intelle^lt,  quanto  prlus  in  lltteraturn 
maglsterio  plenlus  instructus  fuerit. 

In  respect  to  this  passage  he  comments  that  "the  argurrent 
according  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  figures  is  necessary  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  is  here  cade  the  cornerstone  of  literary 
education  (litterarun  rag-isteriur!)  ." 

The  prominence  of  rhetoric  in  art  is  a  reflection  of  its 
irrportance  in  medieval  civilization.   Caplan  lists  nine  French 
cathedrals  v/here  rhetorica.  one  of  the   seven  liberal  arts, 
appears  carved  in  stone i  Auxerre >  Bourges,  Clernont,  Laon, 
Rhelms,  Rouen,  St.  Omer,  Sens,  and  Sol ssons, ■'■'-*   "Almost  consis- 
tently throughout  the  Kiddle  A'^es — from  the  works  of  Capella 
to  those  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the 
thirteenth  and  beyond--rhetoric  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
played  a  significant  part  in  medieval  life."    In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  respectful  attitude  towards  the  power  of  the  vjord, 
Caplan  quotes  an  anonyi^ous -medieval  eulogy  of  rhetoric.   "Hhet- 
orlc  is  the  science  which  refreshes  the  hungry,  renders  the  mute 
articulate,  makes  the  blind  see,  and  teaches  one  to  avoid  every 
lin^-ual  ineptitude. "^2 

This  short  and  all  too  Inadequate  history  of  rhetoric  up 
to  Arnaut's  time  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  attitude  that 
medieval  society  had  towards  speech,  and  therefore  towards  the 
poet,  the  verbal  magician.   If  up  to  now,  Arnaut's  poetry  has 
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seeiT'ed  like  nothing  but  auditory  acrobatics,  It  irust  be  empha- 
sized how  pireatly  the  power  of  the  word,  the  ability  to  ranlpu- 
late  it,  was  respected  by  not  only  medieval  society  but  also 

those  of  previous  civilizations.   tor  Isocrates  speech^not 
thoup-ht,  distinp-uishes  man  from  beast.   For  the  Christians  the 
word  was  the  metaphor  to  describe  Christ.   Ko  wonder  that  skill 
in  manipulating  it,  the  skill  of  the  poet,  was  so  highly  prized. 

Faral  (pp.   1-^P)  lists  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tury poetriae  which  are  all  based  on  the  classical  rhetoric 
inherited  from  the  Latin  authors.   Their  number  attests  to  the 
interest  in  the  manipulation  of  the  word  and  its  application 
to  the  poetic  theory  of  the  day.   The  proliferation  of  these 
works,  based  mainly  on  Cicero,  Horace  and  the  Rhetorica  ad 
Herennlum,  continues  the  rhetorical  traciition  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  field  of  education  these  medieval  and  classical  manuals 
were  the  texts.   What  is  interesting  for  our  purpose  is  Caplan's 
remark  that  "the  rhetorical  education  flourished  in  the  schools 
of  2urope  and  especially  in  France."-*-^ 

The  most  important  aspect  of.  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  arts  of  poetry  is  their  emphasis  on  amplification, 
"I'ampllfication  est  la  gr^nde  chose.;  elle  est  la  prlnciirale 
fonction  de  1' 4crlvalnV  (Faral,  ,.p.  .61)  .  ,  The  idea  which  origi- 
nally meant  to  heighten,  enhance  or  set  off  an  idea,  is  under- 
stood in  these  artae  poetlcae .  as  developing  or  lengthening 
an  idea,  (Faral,  p.  6o).   The  m.ethod  for  doing  this  was  the 
manipulation  of  the  topics  by  the  use  of  figures  and  tropes, 
the  rhetorical  devices  developed  in  Ancient  Greece.   Arnaut*s 
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poems  vjhlch  onplfy  the  themes  of  courtly  love,  are  consistent 
with   the  conterrporary  theory  of  poetry.   What  the  theoreticians 
recormend  to  the  poets  is  indeed  an  extensively  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  sound  play  for  decorating  the  cor.monplaces.   There  is 
little  doubt  thn.t  these  treatises  played  a  great  role  in  chap- 
in<y  the  poetry-  of  this  period.   Often  v;ithout  rr^uch  recourse 
to  the  rhetorical  tradition,  ipodern  critics  have  recognized 
the  fact  thnt  medieval  poetry  seems  to  reduce  itself  to  style. 
Paul  Zumthor  states  that  "I'oeuvre  nidievaleest  style."    J. 
W.  H,  Atkins,  a  cntic  who  has  s'"\idied  the  poetic  tradition  of 
the  Kiddle  Ages,  cores  to  the  same  conclusion: 

This  theory,  again,  w'^.ich  v;as  based  on  the  conception 
of  poetry  as  versified  rhetoric,  ov;ed  its  ultimate  ori- 
gin to  post-classical  teaching  coiTcerning  the  literary 
art.   In  it  vrere  com.prised,  for  instance,  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  that  earlier  doctrine,  namely,  absorption 
of  poetic  (or  rhetoric)  to  a  mere  study  of  style,  to 
ornamentation  of  details  alone. -^^ 

If  this  statement  is  applied  to  Arnaut's  cansos,  it  re- 
duces them  to  Something  that  is  less  than  poetry.   Atkins, 
however,  like  ot'ier  critics,  is  judging  the  artes  on  his  terms 
not  on  those  of  the  twelfth  century.   The  artes  are  only  the 
technical  aids  in  v.'riting  poetry;  they  only  teach  the  rules 
of  versification.   They  can  produce  versifiers,  not  poets. 
FroTP  the  beginning  of  the  rhetorics.l  tradition  to  the  m^edie- 
val  period,  not  one  great  rhetoD"  omits  genius  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  poetic  craft,   Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf  says  of 
ingenium; 

Formula  materiae,  quasi  quaedam.  formula  cerae, 
Frimitus  est  tactus  duri:  si  -sedula  cura 
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Inp:iat  .Ingenium,  sublto  mollesclt  ad  lenem 
Inp;enli  sequlturque  manun  quOcumque  vocarlt, 
Ductilis  ad  qulcquid.  (Faral,  p.. 203) 

As  ntentloned  in  chapter  Illt  Do.nte  is  well  awafe  of  the  neces- 
sity of  poetic  inspiration.'  The  rhetorical  tradition  does  not 
oirit  what  the  roT^antics  call  inspiration,  nor  does  this  ociit 
sincerity  or  originality.   But  these  terms  must  be  put  into  a 
medieval  context. 

The  position  of  the  poet  in  the  Kiddle  Ages  is  vastly 
different  from  that  of  his  counterpart  of  the  nineteenth  oi 
twentieth  century.   He  is  not  a  man  apart,  original,  excep- 
tional, not  a  creator  but  a  craftsman.   Just  as  the  metaphors 
describe  him  to  us,  he  is  an  artisan  exercising  his  craft  in 
accordance  vrith  the  traditional  tools  of  language.   He  vjas  hired 
by  his  aristocratic  employers  just  as  any  artisan.   His  audi- 
ence is  very  much  in  the  foreground,   dictating  the  artistic 
and  the  acceptable  themes.   Arnaut  v/rites  of  courtly  love  not 
because  his  Imagination  has  invented  the  coi^ventional  themes 
nor  because  he  feels  that  a  love  affair   should  be  executed 
in  this  manner  but  because  the  Provencal  aristocracy  of  the 
twelfth  century  demanded  that  he  write  according  to  this  liter- 
ary convention.   He  was  like  the  poet  laiireate,  a  poete  a  ga f:e s . 
coi'^posing  poetry  on  request,  a  sirventes,  a  canso,  or  a  planh. 
It  is  only  several  centuries  after  the  m.edieval  period  that 
the  "audience  gradually  receded  into  the  background  giving  place 

to  the  poet  hiipself  and  his  ovm  mental  povjers  and  emotional  needs 

16 
as  the  predominant  cause  and  even  test  of  art."    Arnaut  simply 

holds  up  the  mirror  to  love  as  it  perhaps  exists  in  society  or 
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In  Its  iinriFrlnntion.   The  lover  of  the  c^.nr.o   Is  not  Arnaut  but 

the  universal  courtly  lover,  the  same  one  that  exlsts__  in  all 

courtly  poei"s,  the  hero  of  the  Ror'-^.nce  of  the  l-io se » 

Le  po^te  du   moyen  lip;e,  et  de  I'antiquit^,  co!nne  le 
sculpteur,  le  peintre,  I'archltecte ,  le  Fuslclen,  et 
n^irie  le  penseur  et  le  phllosophe,  cr^e  d 'apr^s  un  mo- 
dule qui  nalt  de  I'qirie  r^me  de  1 '  oeuvre  qu'il-  reve  et 
non  pas  en  premier  lieu  pour  exprlmer  ses  sentiments 
indivlduels,  come  les  esth^tlciens  rnodernes  veulent 
'  le  faire  crolre.^' 

Where  does  the  poet's  sincerity  enter  into  the  medieval 

conception  of .poetry?  Sincerity  must  be  put  into  a  pre-roman- 

tic  context.   The  troubadour  composes  his  song  not  according 

to  his  ov/n  personal  sentiments.   They  did  not  interest  the 

courtly  audience.   Instead  he  participated  in  the  amorous 

feelinp;s  oorv^on   to  his  courtly  listeners.   The  poet's  emotions 

are  those  of  the  archetypal  courtly  lover.  '"The  poet  may  well 

be  motivated  by  rational  or  even  mercenary  considerations,  but 

this  does  not  alter  the  authenticity  of  the  em.otion  at  his 

disposal."     Classical  rhetoric  does  not  fail  to  m.entlon  the 

necessity  of  this  participation  on  the  part  of  the  author  in 

the  emotions  v;hich  concern  his  com.posi tion.   By  means  of  the 

figure  called  vlsio  things  are  called  to  mind  ijith  such  vlvld- 

19 
ness  th^t  th^y   actually  seem  to  be  present.     Indeed  Quintilian 

counsels  the  orator  that  "if  v/e  ^■jlsh  to  give  our  words  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  we  must  assimilate  ourselves  to  the 
emotions  of  those  vrho  are  genuinely  so  affected  and  our  elo- 
quence must  spring  from  the  same  feeling  that  vje  desire  to  pro- 

20 
duce  in  the  mind  of  the  judge." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wherever  Dante,  mentions 
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Arnpiut  In  the  De  y-ulr/arl  elonnentln .  he  commends  him  for  his 

pontic  technique  only.   Bernard  de  Ventadour,  who  is  probably 

considered  the  best  troubadour  by  modern  critics  because  of 

his  extreme  sincerity,  is  never  mentioned  by  Dante,   As 

Valency  points  outj 

for  the  troubadours  as  for  Lante,  poetry  vjould  be  a 
transmutation  of  inner  experience  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.   In  the  thirteenth  century  no  poet  sang 
simply  from  the  heart.   This  was  reserved  for  birds. 
The  poet  mlpht  follow  closely  the  inner  dictates  of 
love,  as  Dante  said  he  did,  but  love  was  not  a  voice, 
it  was  a  system. ^^ 

Arnaut's  poetry  is  directly  opposed  to  romantic  poetry 
from  this  point  of  view.   The  question  of  sincerity  of  emo- 
tion does  not  really  matter  because  the  poet  could  be  completely 
inspired  by  love,  as  Indeed  Arnaut  and  all  the  troubadours 
claim,  p^nd    still  choose  a  traditional,  form.al  means  to  express 
it.   Oriff;lnality ,  sincerity  and  spontaneity,  perhaps  qualities 
that  could  describe  the  emotion  of  the  poet,  cannot  be  the 
criteria  for  judging  the  aesthetic  expression  of  his  feelings: 
the  courtly  convention  interpreted  in  the  can so  form.   This 
does  not  mean  however,  that  the  poem.s  of  Arnaut  are  devoid  of 
any  personal  value  but  thr^t  their  Interest  lies  mainly  In  the 
form,  which  situates  this  poetry  on  a  different  plane.   In 
this  respect  Robert  Gulette  declares: 

Le  public  d'alors  ne  se  soucie  vralsemblablem.ent  de 
1 'amant-martyr et  de  la  dame-sans-merci  que  lorsque 
I'oeuvre  qui  les  ^voque  r^ussit  ^  organiser  les  Ele- 
ments du  probl^me  en  une  formie  oti  tout  vit.   Dans  ce 
tout  vlvant,  la  plainte  de  I'amant-martyr  ou  sa  joie 
acquerront  \m   relief  que  l'argum.ent  id^olop^lque  ne  per- 
mettalt  p^ s  de  soup90nner  ot  auquel  ne  pourralent  que 
nuire  les  petits  incidents  reels  de  I'aventure  amou- 
reuse.'?^ 
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Since  the  subject  of  Arnaut's  cannos  is  always  the  same, 
the  thr-tiT^es  dictated  by  the  courtly  society,  vfhereln  lies  their 
poetic  rrerit?   Are  these  poens  as  monotonous  as  Jeanroy  claims? 
They  are,  perhaps,  if  we  are  looking  for  originality  of  emo- 
tion, although  that  is  not  entirely  lacking.   They  are  not, 
however,  if  vre  consider  their  originality  of  expression.   As 
Zumthor  indicated  about  medieval  poetry  in  general,  "le  cara- 
t^re  fondaTnental  de  I'art  lltt^raire  ra^di^val  est  sans  doute 
sa  technicit^,"  -'   Such  an  idea  is  completely  foreign  to  the 
modern  mind  v:hich  is  used  to  the  traditional  f orr-and-meaning 
approach  to  literature.   In  his  study  of  the  origins  of  the 
love  poetry  of  the  Renaissance,  Kaurice  Valency  introduces  the 
reader  to  this  concept  of  poetry  thusi 

In  a  great  deal  of  the  troubadour  poetry,  as  in  most 
lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  vras   derived 
from  it,  the  intellectual  content  of  the  poem — the  sub- 
stance— was'  really  no  more  than  the  material  vehicle  in 
which  the  form  of  the  poem  vras  realized  .   It  therefore 
is  necessary  to  reverse  the  usual  application  of  these 
terms  in  order  to  appreciate  the  poet's  achievement  in 
these  genres.   The  matter  was,  or  in  the  course  of  tiEe 
became,  conventional.   It  was. the  design,  in  sound,  color 
and  poetic  texture,  that  chiefly  interested  the  poet. 
The  design  i-Jas  the  controlling  idea,  the  germ,  of  the 
poem,2'4 

Jeon  Frappier  has  similar  comments  to  make  abou.t  the  courtly 

lyric  J 

Qo'on  ne  se  laisse  pas  egarer  par  1* impression  de 
monotonie  que  n'est  pas  sans  causer  le  lyrlcism.e 
courtois!   Gette  poesie  inseparable  de  la  musique, 
ne  3'oublions  pas,  cherche  son  orlginallte,  non  dans 
le  renouv6llement  de  1' inspiration ,  mais  dans  un  a- 
pcence-inent  subtil  de  cliches,  une  architecture  de  mots, 
d ' expressions,  d' images  traditionelles,  de  formes 
sonoms.   Art  autant  ou  plus  que  poesie,  fait  de 
variations  l^geres,  d' inflexions  sur  des  tht^mes  don- 
nas. 2  5 
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Froir  these  tv;o  quotations  It  is  quite  evident  how  dif- 
ferent this  poetry  Is  from  Its  modern  counterpart.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  nineteenth-century  critics,  who  Influenced  all 
subsequent  criticism,  rejected  Arnaut  and  ascribed  Dante's 
praise  to  non-existent  works.   Yet  Provencal  poetry  is  not 
the  flr.st  literature  to  be  written  accord  ins  to  this  forral 
ae.'ithetj  c .   In  ciscussing  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  L.  P.  V^ilkinson 
inRint?iins  that  it  had '  bo  be  spiced  by  the  rhetorical  figures  be- 
cause the  suject  matter  of  the  elegy,  lil:e  that  of  the  can  so, 
was  so  narro-',  '^   The  Latin  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  were 
very  adept  at  rhetorical  poetry.   They  developed  it  into 
such  an  art  that  it  made  acceptable  poetry  whose  message  was 
not  original: 

None  of  these  stylistic  devices  may  seem  of  much  im- 
portance in  itself,  b\;t  taken  together  they  represent 
a  genuine  art,  analogous  to  music,  bearing  indeed  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  meaning  of  a  poem  as  the  music 
of  a  song  does  to  the  words.   How  much  V7e  owe  to  the  ora- 
tors, to  Cicero  perhaps  above  all,  for  initiating  the 
Augustan  poets  into  the  mysteries  of  elocutio.  vjhich  be- 
coming instinctive,  have  enabled  many,  both  then  and 
since,  including  ,even  some  v/liose  "message"  may  not  be 
particularly  striking  or  original,  to  delight  us  with 
their  masterpieces  of  verbal  art!^? 

Nor  is  this  concept  of  formal  poetry  particular  to  the  • 
Graeco-I.^  tin  trnr"' i  tion .   ^'e  need  only  th.ink  of  the  extraor- 
dinary verbal  intricacies  of  the  Skaldic  verse  of  Old  Korse 
literature. 

The  most  eloquent  spokesman   to  explain  this  particular 

ae^ithetic  mentality  in  regard  to  medieval  poetry  Is  Robert 

Guiette: 

Est-ce  que  nous  somm.es  trop  peu  sensibles  ^  la 
pure  activity  po^tlque,  ^  celle  qui  refuse  de 
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confondre  er^sf^nce   et  donn^e  que  nous  entrons  g1 
Tral  dans  la  counaissance  d 'un  tel  art?   LA  oti  se 
situent  les  ^l^rrents  createurs,  nous  ne  voyons 
qve   "faiblesse"}  les  raisons  de  la  decadence  du 
njienrr-,  covvre    r.i  ce  fornallsine,  c'est-A-dire  I'ln- 
stlnct  et  la  science  forrrels,  ne  constltualt  pas, 
au  co-'tralre,  le  princlpe  r&rr.e   de  sa  vitality. 
I.a  dorn^e,  le  ther"e  d'un  poene  lyrique  courtois 
n*en  est  jamais  que  le  pr^texte:  c'est  I'oeuvre 
forr"ei:ie  qui  est  le  veritable  "sujet,"  c'est  elle 
nui  sitne  la  phi'ase  ir^lodioue  dans  le  contexts  pu- 
sicalf^.  2P         -   -  • 

The  id 69  that  poetry  is  the  reshaping  of  an  accepted 

there  and  its  consequence,  that  the  Interest  of  the  poem 

lies  in  the  reshaping  and  decoration  of  this  theipe,  not  in 

the  therie  expressed  in  the  poem,  seeirs  to  be  in  accordance 

with  v.-h^tt  Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf  is  saying  in  the  Poetria  nova. 

in  speaking  of  v/ays  of  adorning  the  noun: 

Himc  fixo  praefige  noduro.   Si  sit  bene  fixum 
Non  epet  artificls  studio.   Si  non  stet  honeste 
In  casu  dicto,  fiat  detorsio  casus 
In  causum  seriemque  stude  contexerre  vocuio, 
Vt   rude  therna  novae  formae  sibl  sumat  arnictum. 

(Faral,  pp.  2^r-49) 

This  aesthetics  of  form  becomes  more  acceptable  to  the 

modern  reader  if  we  consider  it  in  light  of  more  modern  poets. 

The  symbolists ,. reacting  against  romanticism,  realised  the 

importance  of  the  formal  aspect  of  poetry.   Was  it  not  Kallarme 

'•rho  rai-^'  th^it  poetry  v:as  not  made  of  ideas  but  vjords?   The 

criitical  writings  of  Paul  Valery  are  even  more  interesting 

fro'-  this  point  of  view.   In  an  essay  on  Victor  Hugo,  Valery 

describes  the  essential  quality  of  stability  of  a  work  of  art. 

To  CO  this  he  borrows  an  expression  from  the  modern  Proven9al 

poet  Frederic  Kistrali 

"il  n'y  a  que  la  forme"  a  dit  le  grand  po^te  de  Provence 
"la  forme. seule  conserve  les  oeuvres  de  1* esprit"..  .  . 
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forre  de  poi^ne,  c '  est-f^-dlre  qu'on  y  trouve  rythrne . 
rlr"f  r; ,  no"'''ire  ,  syrnri^tri  ^  des  f  Ir^ires  ,  antlth^se.s  , 
tous  les  inoyens  qui  sont  blen  les  caract^i-es  essen- 
tials de  la  f orp'e  ....  Elle  peut  d^fendre  ind^fl- 
niirent  une  o-'-uvre  centre  les  variations  du  frout  et 
de  la  culture,  centre  la  ncuveiut^  et  les  seductions 
des  oeuvres  qui  se  produlsent  aprfes  elle.  ^^9 

Soire  poets  have  said  that  a  poem  often  begins  not  with  an 
idea,  not  with  a  feeling  but  with  a  formal  device  such  as  an 
irrage .   Val^ry  is  no  different  in  this  respect.   In  an  analysis 
of  one  of  his  ov7n  poer>3  "Au  sujet  du  'Cipieti^re  nnarin,'"  he 
reveals  that  the  poem  came  to  him  first  in  a  rhythm.   "Quant 
au  '.CimetiSre  rarin,'  cette  intention  ne  fut  d'abord  qu'une 
f inure  rythroique  vice,  ou  rerplie  de  syllabss  vaines,  qui 
me  Vint  obseder  quelqxie  temps." -^ 

To  return  to  the  society  v:hich  dictated  the  courtly 
love  themes  to  the  troubadours  to  decorate,  was  it  able  to 
appreciate  such  poetry?   The  medieval  listener  according  to 
H.  J.  Chaytor,  had  greater  respect  for  form  than  for  author- 
ship.  The  rules  for  writing  a  poem  or  sermon  xvere  knov.'n  to 
the  aristocratic  listeners.   The  poets  could  not  ignore  them.'' 
To  the  medieval  reader  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  themes, 
it  v/as  the  variety  of  their  execution  which  made  this  poetry 
interesting,  Guiette  explains: 

Ce  style  les  auditeurs  1*  entendaient  parfaitem.ent 
autrefois.   lis  appartenaient  h   une  socldt^  d'un 
grand  raffinement  et  qui  ^tait  h   m.er^e  de  savourer 
le  caractfere  traditlonnel  de  ces  chansons.   Cela 
faisait  partle  de  1' initiation  aux  belles  mani^ires 
et  ;\  la  courtolsie.   De  cette  tradition  lis  connais- 
saient  les  normes  esth^tiques.   lis  etaient  par  habi- 
tude et  par  Education,  ce  que  nous  pourrlons  appeler 
des  connaisseurs.  .  .  .  I'oeuvre  devlenfune  sorte  de 
probl^me  de  d^couverte  et  de  d^chiffrage  auquel  1' es- 
prit du  public  ^talt  habituf^.   Cette.  sorte  de  jeu  se 
lisait  alors  avec  une  delectation  que  nous  pourrlons 
qualifier  d'esthf^thique  .  .  .'  32 
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The  medieval  auciience  was  much  rore  accustored  to  forms  of 
irentr-l   ?yinnastics  th-in  is  the  modern  audience.   "Our  irerr-ories 
have  been  impaired  by  print;  we  know  'that  we  need  not  burden 
our  rc-T^'orio?  vrith  r^atter  we  can  find  nerely  by  taking  a  book 
frop^  a  shelf."  5^ 

Another  indication  th^*t  the  court]  y  audience  was  fam.iliar 
with   rhetoric   is   its  widespread  influence  in  preaching. 
From  the  twelfth  century  onvrard ,  there  appeared  numerous  artes 
•prqedicandi .   They  v:ere  to  the  preachers  v;hat  the  artes  poeticae 
'.vere   to  the  poets.   These  manuals  for  composing  serm.ons  were  based 
on  classical  rhetoric  by  way  of  St  Augustine's  De  doctrina 
chri-stiana .   Caplan  lists  nine  methods  for  expanding  a  sermon 
from  an  ars  praedicandi .  *        The  similarity  of  methods  of  ampli- 
fication in  the  artes  poeticae  and  the  artes  p-ivaedicandl  is 
striking.   Some  of  the  methods  are  identical  to  those  that 
Arnaut  uses  to  expand  courtly  topics;  for  example,  the  preacher 
is  advised  to  use  comparisons,  opposites  and  synonyms  to  devel- 
op religious  topics.   This  clerical  interest  in  rhetoric 
proves  that  the  laity  must  have  been  familiar  with  it,  even 
if  they  received  no  forT^al  training  in  it. 

To  return  to  the  ratter  of  t'lis  poetry,  the  courtly  topics, 
we  have  shovm  that  they  vary  only  sli^rhtly  from,  poem  to  poem.. 
Although  the  reason  given  for  his  sorrov;  may  change,  the  suf- 
fering knight  in  one  poem,  is  the  same  suffering  knight  in  the 
next  one.   This  slight  variation  in  thepie,  like  the  variations 
in  the  form  of  the  poem,,  was  imdou.btedlj''  another  source  of  en- 
joyment.  Although  this  was  not  the  primary  source  of  pleasure, 
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the  rredioval  listener  was  sensitive  to  the  slight  alterations 
of  the  topics  as  he  was  sensitive  to  the  variations  of  the  forr. . 
To  the  modern  reader,  however,  these  cliches  are  endlessly 
monotonous.   Walter  Ong  points  out  that  the  listener  in  a  non- 
visunl  ape,  vrho  had  to  rely  ruch  more  on  his  memory,  had  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  towards  the  ever-present  cliche.   It 
is  only  since  the  Romantic  iriOveir.ent ,  with  its  accent  on  origi- 
nality, th^t  repetition  of  familiar  ideas  is  spoken  of  in  de- 
rop:atory  terns j 

The  depreciation  of  the  clich^  v.'hich  marked  the  once 
New  Criticism  thus  appears  to  have  a  much  wider  base 
than  even  this  vjidespread  critical  m.ovem.ent.   Strong 
disapproval  for  the  clich^  is  a  regular  concomitant  of.the 
ror  ntlc  state  of  mind,  subconsciously  convinced  that 
whr t  is  already  known  does  not  require  repetition  be- 
cause what  is  knovm  is  stored  in  books,  whereas  art  is 
necessarily  a  venture  into  the  unknown, 35 

In  music,  analogous  auditory  art,  we  delight  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  familiar  theme.   If  we  are  advanced  listeners  we 
admire  hov;  the  composer  varies  and  shapes  it.   Form.al  poetry 
can  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  to  music,  an- 
other art  where  the  forme  is  the  fond .   Willbald   Cjitrlitt  points 
out  that  rhetorical  theory  vjas  adapted  to  the  miuslcal  doctrine 
of  the  Baroque  period: 

Die  geschichtlichen  Wurzeln  dieses  Symiboldenkens 
fanci  er  in  der  schulmiftsslgen  Rhetorik  und  Foetlk 
des  16.  bis  IF.  Jahrhunderts.   Zu  ihrem  Lehrgut  ge- 
hbrte  die  "ars  inveniendi,"  die  musikalische  "Finde- 
kunst,"   3ie  zeigte  die  "rhetorischen  Orter"  ("topoi," 
"loci,"  auch  I'loci  communes,"  "Gemeinplatze" )  ,  wo 
musikalische  "Inventlones"  zu  finden  slnd.3'^ 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  a  literary  critic  like  Gulette 

would  compare  th^  courtly  poems  to  counterpoint,  "II  faut 
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lire  ces  chansons  comTre  on  lit  dos  contrepolnts ,  en  en  sul- 
vant  len   piouverents,  les  relations  et  les  corr.bjnasions ,  nals 
sans  negllprer  la  valeur  sensible  du  there  et  la  quality  ex- 
pressive des  jeux  et  des  coiT'hinaisons,"37   '<'/hat  Boris  de 
Schloezer  says  of  the  thome  in  irusic  v;ritten  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  be  said  of  courtly  love  in 
relation  to  the  Proven9al  can  so:  "le  th^ne  alors  est  ujie  con- 
stante  et  le  varier  revient  .\  I'orner,  h.   1' interpreter  de 
diff^rentes  fajons,  h.   I'expliciter ."^ 

He  explains  further  that  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ir.usic 
does  not  rely  on  the  quality  of  the  theme  or  inelody  (in  these 
poems  f in'aTT^ors)  but  in  their  formal  exposition,  how  they  are 
perceived  relodicallyj 

le  th^pie  n'est  qu'un  instrurr^ent ,  un  argent  f.ormel, 
puisque  le  th^pe  d'une  fugue,  dit  abusiveinent  "sujet" 
("Rulde"  serait  preferable),  en  r^alit^  n'est  nulleraent 
ce  qui  se  d<?veloppe,  s'accomplit,  puisque  bien  loin  de 
d^terii-iner  la  valeur  de  I'oeuvre,  son  contenu,  c'est  le 
th^ii^e,  au  contraire,  qui  en  tant  que  ineKbre  de  I'oeuvre 
obtient  de  cette  dernie5re  un   certain  sens,  puisque, 
pour  tout  dire,  le  thbn^e  d'une  oeuvre  n'est  pas  sa  ir^eT  o 
lodie  F^ais  la  mati^re  du  systeme  percu  ni^lodiquement,-^ 

Arnaut's  courtly  cansos  can  thus  be  likened  to  fugues,  all 

variations  on  the  san^e  theme.   We  can  admire  the  work  of  the 

poet,  the  maTician  in  sounds,  as  we  admire  the  work  of  the 

composer,  the  architect  of  musical  sounds. 

This  is  v;here  the  originality  and  em.otion  of  the  poet 

come  into  play.   For  in  arranging  the  courtly  theme  according 

to  the  rules  of  art,  the  poet  displays  his  talent,  his  origi-  ■ 

nality.   He  must  make  use  of  his  aesthetic  emotion  in  choosing 

the  right  images,  figures  and  forms.   It  is  aesthetic  emotion, 
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and  orlpiinality  which  are  Involved  In  formal  poetry.   The 
fact  th.^t  there  are  so  H"any  artistic  rules,  trtiditions  and 
precedents  to  follov;  in  developing  the  themes  of  fin 'amors, 
ma]<es  the  aesthetic  originality  all  the  more  precious  and 
rare.   Indeed  continuing  our  comparison  with  music,  Curtius 
(p.  390)   likens  the  rules,  that  is  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
to  a  musical  instrument!  the  ''formal  devices  v/hich  w^e  have 
encountered  are  for  language  what  the  stops  are  for  the  organ 
.  .  .  In  the  hands  of  a  master,  techniques  become  heightened 
means  of  expression.   Artifice  passes  over  into  art  and  is 
absorbed  in  it." 

-  Because  of  this  formial  aspect,  the  courtly  lyric  approaches 
pure  poetry,  the  poetry  of  pure  sound.   Arnaut's  sestina.  a 
poem.  Tvhere  the  sound  predominates  over  the  sense,  more  than 
any  of  his  other  poems,  goes  the  furthest  in  the  direction  of 
pure  sound.   Nor  is  the  can  so  the  only  m-edieval  genre  which 
prizes  verbal  art  so  highly.   Need  we  go  any  further  than  the 
intricate  auditory  games  of  the  fatras  and  the  fatrasie?   The 
courtly  lyric,  however,  does  not  go  as  far  as  pure  poetry.   It 
always  stays  v;ithin  the  demands  of  the  courtly  doctrine.   Be- 
sides the  s^stlna,  Arnaut's  love  of  rimas  car as  also  pushed  the 
delicate  balance  between  sound  and  meaning  to  one  of  its  fur- 
thest limits.   Although  the  rhymes  are  brilliant,  they  did  tax 
the  comprehension  of  the  listeners  as  the  vldas  tell  us,   Dante, 
hovever,  not  a  native  Provencal,  never  mentions  difficulty  in 
regard  to  Arnaut's  po-^ms.   Nor  does  his  compatriot  Petrarch, 
Not  being  natives  the.--  most  likely  did  not  expect  to  find  poetry 
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In  a  foreip,n  Inngua/re  os  effortless  as  It  v;ould  be  to  the 
ProvencaMX  a-^d  were  thus  less  troubled  by  obscure  words.. 
Indeed  Dnnte  is  quite  fond  of  using  neologisms. 

If  v;e  compare  the  courtly  lyric  to  other  forms  of  r^edie- 
va]  -^rt,  for  exar^ple  the  tapestry,  v/e  find  a  slriilarity  in 
aesthetic  experience.   If  we  consider  the  Lady  and  the  Unicorn 
tapestries  in  the  Cluny  inuseur,  in  Paris,  we  would  have  a  good 
pictoj-ial  representation  of  the  sane  forrcal  artistic  sensitivity 
that  exists  in  Armut's  poerrs.   First  the  tapestries  rnust  be 
vie'Ted  as  a  group,  the  way  that  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
museuT".   They  were  found  in  the  chateau  of  Boussac  (Creuse) 
and  seetr  to  have  been  destined  to  decorate  two  rooms.     Their 
"re£il  )T-eaning"  is  still  a  nystery  but  their  gothic  as  opposed 
to  classical  struct\jre  is  that  found  in  Arnaut's  songs.    As 
TT-entioned  above,  the  topics  of  courtly  love  do  not  develop 
lop:ically.   To  appreciate  Arnaut's  songs  one  r.ust  be  a  connois- 
seur of  t'lis  art,  know  the  rules,  adrrire  the  changes,  variations, 
en'bellishnients  and  developr-ents  of  the  form.   Similarly,  each 
of  the  tapestries  of  the  Lady  and  the  Unicorn  set  contains 
the  same  basic  subjects «  the  lady,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn 
and  th^   othf^r  decorative  elements.   They  are  analogous  to  the 
topics  in  the  poetic  sphere.   They  are  not,  hov;ever,  in  the 
sare  relationships  to  each  other  in  each  tapestry.   Just  as 
the  co\jrtly  audience  admires  the  formal  perfection  with  which 
Arn^'ut  has  put  together  his  poems,  so  the  medieval  viewer  of 
this  set  of   tapestries  admires  the  relationship  of  the  parts 
of  th'-'  tapestry.   If  the  tapestries  represent  different  virtues 
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of  the  l^C'.v,  the  iredleval  artist  did  not  portray  them  by  six 
entirely  different  scones,  for  errair.ple ,  eJx  scenes  from  clas- 
sical rrythology,  as  a  Renaissance  artist  might  have  done. 
Indeed,  like  the  troubadour,  he  chooses  the  sare  motifs,  the 
sape  colors,  shapes,  and  setting  for  each  of  the  tapestries. 
This  fravc  the  vievjer  the  pleasure  of  adnlrlng  the  formal 
arrangement  by  which  he  altered  them.   Each  pictorial  presenta- 
tion of  the  scene  is  as  different  from  the  formal  point  of  viev? 
as  each  retelling  of  the  courtly  drana  in  Arnaut's  songs.   If 
the  er>belli3hments  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  music  and  rhetorical  figures 
help  in  the  variation  of  motifs  In  the  poem.s,  the  animals,  trees, 
plants  and  gestures  of  the  figures  do  the  same  thingln  the 
tapestries. 

The  canso  and  the  tapestry  share  another  formal  device 
In  comnion.   Both  th-^^  song  and  the  tapestry  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  juxtaposition  of  p-^.rts,  not  their  subor- 
dination.     Becavise  the  stanzas  of  the  song  do  not  develop 
logically,   it ' is' not  necessary  toread  themin'any  single 
order  to  understand  the  content  of  the  poem.   Similarly  v.'e 
are  not  obliged  '  to  study  the  elem.ents  of  the  tapestry  in  any 
one  order  to  comprehend  their  m.essage.   We  can  let  our  eyes 
wander  frorn  foreground,  to  background,  to  center^  taking  in 
their  symbolic  gestures  in  no  special  order.   In  other  v;ords 
the  tapestries  are  not  organized  according  to  the  laws  of  logic 
and  perspective.   In  the  Renaissance  this  is  not  so.   The  con- 
tent of  the  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  can  be  perceived  In 
one  glance,  since  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  rules 
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of  perspective.     The  ir ore  casual  foriral  arrangeiDent  of  Juxta- 
position, which  is  an  integral  part  of  ir.ecUeval  art,  is  lost. 
So  too  the  rationalism  of  the  Renaissance  invades  the  realm 
of  poetry.   The  loosely  connected  coblas  of  the  can so  are  re- 
placed by  the  tighter  form  of  the  sonnet,  whose  quatrains  devel- 
op loaloally  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  final  couplet. 

-  The  saine  treatment  of  form  can  also  be  seen  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  medieval  period.   The  formal  variations  on  a 
coTT^riion  theme  are  present  in  the  facades  of  the  cathedrals. 
The  Lfist  Judgment,  Christ  in  majesty,  the  Virgin,  the  rovj  of 
kinpcs  and  the  saints  are  as  intea.ral  components  of  the  icono- 
p;raphy  of  the  cathedral  facades  as  the  It-.c.y ,    lover  ar^d  lauzen- 
p:ier  of  the  courtly  lyric.   It  is  the  formal  juxtaposition  of 
these  motifs  T^fhich  the  vievjer  perceives  vrith  delight,  indeed 
even  hunts  to  find.   As  the  poet' uses  tropes  and  rhetorical 
figures  to  decorate  his  material,  the  architect  makes  use  of 
lines,  geometric  shapes,  windows   and  pillars  to  present  his 
material.   The  courtly  society  dictated  the  topics  of  the  canso; 
so  too  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  gave  the  artists  their 
subjects.   Like  the  thirty  or  so  topics  of  the  courtly  song, 
the  cathedral  fa9ades  all  contain  the  same  basic  iconographic 
material.   It  was  up  to  the  skill  of  the  artists  to  present 
this  material .  in  .a  nev;  formal  way. 

FrieJrich  Gennrich,  in  his  conclusion  to  his  Grundriss  einer 
Formenlehre  des  mi ttela Iter lichen  Lledes  speculates  that  this 
feelinp-  for  form  V7as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Immutability 
of  the  medieval  world  view.   Since  the  medieval  Christian  lived 
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in  a  v/orld  vfhere  the  rajor  iretaphysical  and  theological  and 

even  scientific  questions  ware  answered,  and  since  the  artist 

was  expected  to  reflect  this  world  view,  not  to  speculate  on 

it,  his  art  reduced  itself  to  originality  of  presentation  of 

forin  rather  than  oripcinality  of  content i 

Ich  jrilaube,  dass  nur  pegenseitige  Anregung  und 
Befruchtung  dieses  Werk  vollbracht  haben,  voll- 
bringen  konnten,   Es  spricht  aus  ihir  die  Freude 
am  Gestalten,  tief  inneres  Erleben,  eine  Befriedi- 
.c'-ung  aF<  Konstrucktiven,  vile   vfir  sle  houte  leider 
nicht  mehr  kennen:  der  3inn  fiir  solch  llebevolle 
Hingabe  an  die  Form  ist  uns  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  ver- 
loren  gegangen. 

Das  V/eltbild  des  mi ttelalterlichen  Menschen 
stand  unverriickbar  fest.   Jie  die  Grundidee  aller 
gotischen  Kathedralen  dieselbe  ist,  vrie  die  Bibel 
und  die  Heiligenlegc-nden  immer  wieder  den  Vorvmrf 
fUr  die  klinstlerische  Belebung  der  unvergleichlichen 
Kathedral-Fassaden  abgeben,  die  Ausftihrung  aber  reich 
variiert,  so  erscheinen  in  der  Liedkunst  unaufhftrllch 
dieselben  Gedanken,  doch  in  ein  stfindig  wechselndes 
Gewand  gehlillti  es  ist  eine  Vielhelt  in  der  Sinheit; 
die  Individualitat  lebt  sich  in  der  Form  aus,  nicht 
im  Inhalt.43 

The  aesthetics  of  the  courtly  canso  is  that  of  I'art  pour 
I'nrt,  that  of  creating  something  beautiful  with  words.   This 
can  only  be  lost  for  people  v;ho  live  in  an  age  where  the  spoken 
word  is  less  important.   The  poet  is  no  longer  the  magician, 
the  verbal  artist.   Today  we  ask  different  things  of  poetry. 
The  creation  of  verbal  beauty  v;as,  however,  very  much  alive 
in  t!;e  Kiddle  Ages.   It  might  not  have  been  defended  by  the 
philosophic  tradition  but  it  was  surely  alive  in  courtly  circles, 

Edgar  DeBruyne  devotes  a  section  of  his  work  on  medieval 
aesthetics,  entitled  "Pour  ou  centre  la  beaut^  litteraire,"  to 
the  struggle  which  existed  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
between  the  partisans  of  formal  beauty  in  literature  end  those 
who  saw  it  as  a  threat  to  the  content  of  the  work,^^   "^^ 
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pourtant  en  pleln  Koyen-Ap;e  11  y  a  oes  verhallstes  Tpws   h   qui 

1h    p^nsee  ri'lr^porte  puere:  ce  qu'lls  aivent  ce  sont  les  sonori- 

tp<3  airtnbies  des  riines,  le  tintairarre  delicieux  fie  sons  ver- 

b'-nix."     LeBruyne  underlines  the  fact  that  there  '.vere  multiple 

ways  of  applying:  the  rules  contained  in  the  rhetorical  treatises. 

He  describes  two  different  literary  groups  of  the  period  thus: 

Kais  11  seirble  bien  que  par  ces  deux  ^:roupe:,s,  ce  pontes 
les  regies  de  la  rh'^torique  sont  diff^reitment  con9ues  et 
en  to\it  cas  appliqu^es  .  .  .  les  uns  restant  plus  fiddles 
k   I'id^al  antique  dont  la  beaut^  s^vfere  et  le  inAtre  raf- 
fing leur  serrblent  plcins  de  charmes,  les  autres,  beau- 
coup  plus  libres  et  spontanes  dans  le\irs  d^veloppements 
et  souvent   plus  sensibles  h   la  r'usique  du  po^T^e:  au  noi - 
bre  ^gal  des  syllabes  dans  les  vers,  et  des  vers  dans  la 
strophe,  aux  sonorit^s  et  aux  riines  qui  se  r^'D^tent;  au 
rythpe  vivant  des  accents  faibles  et  forts. 

The  taste  for  forni  invades  all  aspects  of  Medieval  culture. 
Its  frequent  condemnation  in  the  theological  writings  demon- 
strates how  vridespread  it  v;as,  "Parmi  nos  contenporains,  con- 
state Robert  de  Kelun,  11  y  en  a  qui  dans  leurs  (5'crits  theolo- 
Kiques  ou  profanes,  s'appliquetit  h.   parler  avec  verite.   Leur 
but  est  de  plalre,  non  pas  d'lnstrulre:  ils  veulent  charr.er 
l*oule,.pas  nourrlr  1' esprit."" 

DeBruyne's  discussion  of  these  literary  battles  applies 
rralnly  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  tv;elfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
ttiry.   He  describes  the  social  uiilleui  'which  v;as  very"  similar 
to  the  ones  frequented  by  the  troubadours,  in  v/hich  these  de- 
fenders of  form  moved.   "Ces  d^fenseurs  sont  des  clercs  ou  des 
dipmitaires  d'une  culture  raffinee,  se  mouvant  surtout  dans  le 
"-onde  des  princes  et  des  feirmes,  dignes  emules  des  troubadours 
et  des  chantres  de  la  civilisation  touloucaine ." 
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The    poetic   fivt   of   the   Latin   poet   Karbode  de   Hennes      is   not 
unlike    that   of   the    troubadours,    "en   necHgeant   le    s^rieux  du 
theme,    11   les   a   c<^l^br^s,    pour  caresser   I'oreille    sensuelle, 

avec    tous   les   charines  de   la  mllocle   poetique   et  du  verba 

A.  9 
rusloale." 

This  description  of  Knrbode's  poeris  is  not  inlrricpl  to 
Dante's  definition  of  poetry.   Dante  recognized  Arnaut's  great- 
ness as  a  verbal  artist,  a  linker  of  sounds,  a  poet's  poet. 
His  tribute  to  hiip,  written  in  Provencal,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  He  too  espoused  the  aesthet- 
ics of  verbal  beauty.   "The  special  function  of  the  poet  is 
crea-te  verbal  objects  that  are  beautiful.   Beauty,  in  Dante's 

vievf,  is  the  least  you  can  expect  from  a  poet,  for  it  is  pre- 

50 
clsely  what  h.e  It  equipped  to  provide."    Dante  illustrates 

this  idea  in  the  con,p:edo  of  his  poem  "Vol  che 'ntendendo  il 

terzo  del  movete"  s 

Canzone,  lo  credo  che  saranno  radi 
color  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
tanto  la  parli  faticosa  e  forte. 
Onde,  se  per  ventura  elll  addivene 
che  tu  dinanzl  da  persone  vadi 
che  non  tl  paian  d'essa  bene  accorte, 
allor  ti  priego  che  ti  riconforte, 
dicendo  lor,  diletta  mia  novella:      ^, 
"Fonete  nente  alir.en  coin'io  son  bellal"-' 

Dante  would  thus  have  agreed  \\'ith  Valery's  statement  that  the 

form  is  the  essence  of  poetry.   For  even  if  the  meaning  is 

lost,  the  beauty  still  remains,   Dante's  poetry  of  course,  is 

not  all  fDr:n.   He  had  the  genius  and  vision  to  transform  the 

courtly  drama  into  something  higher.   His  love  leaves  off  its 

association  with  the  courts;  it  takes  on  spiritual  values. 
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To  express  this  transformation,  however,  Dante  has  to  find 
a  forp:,  a  foriT!  that  would  rrake  his  vision  durable,  resistant 
to  the  changes  of  taste  and  culture,  as  Vallry  says.   Arnaut's 
poGTTs  helped  Dante  find  the  form,  helped  hiin  to  express  his 
thou-'hts  eloquently  in  the  vernacular. 

We  h-^ve  seen    that  Dante's  idea  of  poetry  was  based  on 
verbal  harrony.   In  chapter  II,  we  have  tried  to  deironstrate 
thfst  Arnaut  was  a  master  of  sound.   Besides  his  ability  '„'ith 
the  rhetorical  figures,  and  v.'ith  the  intricate  forms  of  versi- 
fication, Arnaut  vias  a  master  craftsman  in  the  art  of  the  word. 
The  perfect  blending  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  in  poetry 
defies  analysis.   But  v;e  know  that  Dante  thought  that  Arnaut 
co\5ld  manipulate  sound  better  than  ai^y  other  poet  who  wrote 
in  the  vernacular.   loubtless  this  was  the  reason  for  Dante's 
pr^tise  and  for  his  appropriate  use  of  a  metaphor  of  poetic 
creation  to  express  it,  "miglior  fabbro." 
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